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‘This book is concerned with one of the moat topical and at 
the sarne time the least known problems of the Middle East. 
‘The first part supplies the reader with many-sided infor- 
mation on the life of the Kurds on the geographical setting 
of Kurdistan (the mother land of Kurds) and the number of 
population, and the religion, language, literature and history 
of the Kurds who bolong to one of the inost ancient nations of 
the Near East. It furthermore relates of the strugicle waged by 
the Kunish people for freedom and national independence, 
fof tho counties uprisings which constitute the main feature 


marking the history: of the Kurds in the 19th and 20h cents. 
res. The author gives an anolysia of the consequences follo- 
wing the penetration of the imperialist powers and the 
Petroleum monopolies into Kurdistan and underlines the 
influence of the Great October Socialist Revolution on the 


‘about the final splitting of Kurdistan’s territory among a num 
bor of states, The policies of the Turkish Lranian and Iraq 

wards the Kurdish poople and the Kurdish 
problem aro explained too. 

‘Tho mccond part, analyzing. the economic problems, pays 
‘orssderable attention to the agrarian relations. On the basis of 
‘vast facta vaaterial the author explaine not only the historical 
evelopment of the relations but exhaustively alo the 
irrigation system, the forum of land-tenure and land rent. the 
position of the Kurdish peasant and the social atructure of the 
Prenntulay Kurdish society. Tho causes of stagnation and slow 
Jprogrom of ageioultural production are treated ax well. "This 
part i eoneludest by: an analysis of the situation. in inlustey. 

vere and finanen. A separate eh 
1 significance for ecanornie development 

"The third, last chapter dale with the vario 
the Kiveaish question. Proceeding from an explanation. in 
the fit section and the analyse int the second ssetion 
the author points out 
the nature of the Kurdish 
the Inia 
‘hoth internat and onal viewpoints the author explains 
tlhe heoretioal and practical problyns cannctedt with the 
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FOREWORD 


‘Yhe Kurdish problem as part of the present-day world-wide stream 
of national-liberation movements is undoubtedly one of the generally 
rwcognized and highly stringent issues of the struggle waged by the 
‘oppressed people for national self-determination and independent 
political, economic and sooial development; at the same time, how- 
‘ver, it remains in its essence almost unknown, 

Abdul Rahman Ghassemlou's book “Kurdistan and the Kurds" 
{lus constitutes an exceptionally valuable contribution to the general 
knowledge of the complicated Kurdish problem as a whole, and some 
‘of ita decisive aspects in particular, 

‘The condensed yeographical and historical outline in the first 
purt ~ drawn in # limited extent, yet with sufficient profundity, in 
nion absolutely essential for the correct understanding of the 
question in its entire width - is followed by an analysis of 
Kurdistan’s economy, covering the whole second part. It is the 
sotting of this portioular task, namely the investigation of the eco- 
nomi aspect of the Kurdish question, which is indeed a merit of 
this book. The correct conclusions for the political solution of the 
Kunlish question require a thorough understanding of the economy 
of the future Kurdish formation, which is, furthermore, inovitable 
for the settlement of another, equally significant problem - the future 
dlovelopment and progress in the stage of world-wide transition 
from capitalism to socialism, 

It is an advantage of this work that the economic analysis, 
made on the basis of broad knowledge of the concrete material com- 
Dined with the knowledge of marxist political economy and marxist 
thoory as such, is sufficiently profound, because only traly profound 
knowledge of the economic problems creates prerequisites for a cor- 
Foot sottlement of the whole question, Evidently, the problem is 
‘oxtromely’ complicated and difficult: for example the mere splitting 
of the torritory inhabited by the Kurds into four state units, resulting 
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in the Inck of a single, however insufficiently developed, economy, 
gives rise to a number of problems which will have to be tackled 


‘for the sake of future development and progress. The politically 


separated areas of comparatively large extents have economically 
become parts of four different countries dependent on the economics 
of other countries, especially the imperialist powers. In addition, 
due to the uneven development, the Kurdish territories in all these 
countries constitute typically backward marginal areas - a kind of 
underdeveloped areas of underdeveloped countries. 

‘The entire second part dealing with economic problems thus 
forms a very solid foundation of this exceptionally successful book, 

‘The third part called “The Kurdish Question" deals, first, with 
the problems concerning the nature of the national-liberation struggle 
of the Kurds, and second, with the problems of economic develop- 
ment, Here again J find great merit of the book. The author justly 
proves that the attainment of political independence is an essential, 
yet by far insufficient precondition for further development and the 
contradiction between the newly created state and the economic 
backwardness of the country has to be urgently solved by correct 
methods aiming at truly proportionate economics, which would 
protest itself from any form of noocolonialism. 

T should like to add that Abdul Rahman Ghassemlou's book 
abounding with suggestions will serve not only as an excellent source 
of information on the Kurdish problems, but also as an incentive 
to further considerations of correct conclusions to all the problems 
which, as a result of the previous complicated development, will 
have to be faced in the course of the creation of Kurdistan. 


Prof. Dr. Jaroslay Martinic 
Reotor of the University of 17th November 


Prague, May 18th 1965. 


} AUTHOR'S PREFACE 
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Kurdistan and the Kurds - until recently almost unknown terms - 
have lately become discussed all over the world. This work aims at 
inking these notions even more familiar to the reader. 

‘The book is @ political and economio study; nevertheless, it 

‘was indispensable to dedicate the introductory part to « geographical 
‘and historical survey. It was not my intention to write a geography 
or history of Kurdistan but merely to inform the reader about differ- 
‘ont aspects of the life of the Kurdish people; this is essential for 
prehension of the economic and political problems. 
The second part concentrates upon the agrarian relations in 
Kurdistan, Some of the sections might seem rather detailed, yet 
J hold the opinion that a detailed analysis of agriculture in Kurd- 
ita as the chief branch of the country's economy would help to 
élucidate & number of economic, a4 well as other, problems. 

In the third part T sot out to explain the following two ques- 
tions: firstly, to clarify the national and political aspects of the 
Kurdish problem in the light of Marx-Leninist teaching and suggest 
‘4 solution, Secondly, to point out some of the problems of economic 
Movelopment which the economically less advanced countries are 
Hound to face, and compare which way of development guarantees 
full and rapid growth of productive forces, whether it ia the capitalict 
way, oF socialist development without capitalism altogether. 

‘As « member of the Kurdish nation I have had the possibility 
niplling extensive original material from varions sources. Tt is 
Ju point, however, that I encountered serious difficulties: Ma- 
wl on tho economy, particularly statistical data on Kurdistan, 
loos either not exist at all or is inaccurate and distorted. In passages 
WJoaling with agriculture, in ease no sources are quoted, the data 
boon ascertained by myself or my helpers on the spot- 

I take the liberty of adding one further remark: No one who 
‘erilos about his own nation, its life and struggle, can remain un- 
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hoinssed; T have tried hard, however, not to betray the principles 
of an objective approach to the facts under examination. It was my 
aim to present to the reader tho face of the Kurds and Kurdistan 
4s it is in reality, no more, no less. 

Tt was not my intention to suggest a solution for all the pro- 
lems discussed, though it might seem so at first sight. On the con- 
trery, I have followed the Kurdish proverb which says: “The pur- 
suit of science is like digging a well with a needle.” It is up to the 
reader to judge whether I have accomplished my aim, 

May I be permitted to uso this opportunity and express my 
‘most sincere thanks to all who have contributed towards creating 
this book and enabled ita publication. I am particularly indebted to 
the staff of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences Publishing House 
for tho attention and care they have devoted in the course of the 
publication. 


March 1965 
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__ PART ONE - 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL SURVEY 


CHAPTER | 


KURDISTAN AND THE KURDISH NATION 


‘1, GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE 


wurdistan,* the land of the Kurds, is situated in the western part 
Avia, in the Middle East. 
It does not constitute a state, and the territory known ax 


not being employed in maps and geographical atlases; it is offi- 

ly used only in Iran, and here for that part of Iranian Kurdistan 
‘sorresponding to the Sinna province only.* 

+ The word Kurdistan was employed for the first time in tho Mth century 


during the Seljaq period. Tt ean bo found in. the book Nuchat al Qu 
written by Hamdillah Mustonfi in 1335-1340. “Kurdistan comprises. 16 
vilayots, has @ moderate climate and borders on the vilayets of Arabian 
fraq. Khuritan and Porsian Arik, Aucebaijan and Diarbokr." H. 
Mustoufi, Nushat af Qulub, Teheran 1997, p. 127. Tho quotation 
implioe that in those timos Diarbeke was not officially regard as part 
of Kurdistan, but ws an independent province (A.). 

Hviye Chae, wellSnown Thskis eevallr of the 170s century, 
having travelled through all Kurdistan states that; “The vitayots of 


‘and Ardalan form Kurdistan, and it takes 17 days to traverse 
Qooted from M. Fam y, La Nation Kunde ot won deolution sociale, 


+ Te must be added firstly, that in the wortem region the terri- 
Yory which is inhabited by Sunnis i called Kurdistan, and sscondly, 
‘that the town of Sanandaj (Sinna) is naned Kurdistan by the common 


It is therefore rather difficult to determine the borderline 
all Kurdistan, As a result of an investigation of the territory inhabited) 
by Kurds, which both historically and objectively formsa single unit, 
the borders can be delimited approximately in the following way: 

‘A straight line starting at Mount Ararat in the north-east Jead- 
ing southward and reaching as far as the southern part of Zagros 
and Pishtkuh; from this point, we draw a straight line westward 
fs far as Mosul in Iraq; then a straight line westward from Mosul 
to the area of tho Turkish port of Iskandarun; from this point a line: 
in the north-eastern direction ax far ax Erzeram in Turkey, from 
Erzeruin eastwards as far as Mount Ararat, 

‘The entire area of Kurdistan would thus cover approximately 
400,050 km?,? i, ©. Inrger than the territories of Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Switzerland and Denmark put together. Out 
of this number, 194,400 km? are part of Turkey, 124,950 km® lie 
in Iran, 72,000 km? in Iraq, and 18,300 km? in Syria The length of 
Kurdistan measured from north to south is 1,000 km, the average 
width being 200 km in the southern part, increasing northwards, 
where it amounts to 750 km.* 

Kurdistan is situated botweon 33°—40° east longitude and 


people." Geographical Dictionary of Iran, Vol. 5, published by Military. 
Headquarters (in Persian), Toheran 149-1054, p. 356. It may bo of 
interest to snention that Kurdistan i officially called “West"* in Iran, 
‘North” in Imq, “Eastern and South-castern Anatolia” in Turkey ail 
“Sazire” in Syria. (A.) 

* Certain Kurdish circles declare the territory of Kurdistan to. exceed 
500,000 kkm#, embracing the whole area from Mount Ararat to tho 
Persian Gulf and tho Mediterranean Sea. Cp. map published by Contren 
'Kiades Kurdes, Paris 140. L. Rambout gives the figure 
£530,000 kn in his Les Kurdes of le droit, Paris 1047, p. 12. 

+ ‘The peculiarity of the Kurdish rogions in Syrin los in tho fact that 
they do not form a compact territorial unit within the territory of 
Syria, being separated from ach other by Arab regions. Yet, they are 
‘continuation of Turkish and Traqi Kurdistan. (A.) 

* The Encyelopsedia Britannica wates the length of Kurdistan as 000 
miles, the width 150 milos. The Turkish dictionary Kamus af Aalam 
(Vol. 5, Istanbul 1896, p. 3, $40) states the length 900 km and the wideh 
ranging between 100 and 200 kn, 
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47° 48° north latitude.* It is a mountainous country with varied 
blimate, In the west of Kurdistan there is Mount Taurus and the 
‘upper Mesopotamian area of Al Jazire and the lower Mardin Moun- 
twins. In the east, in the area between tho lakes Urmia and Van, 
iow tho Kurdish mountain-range. In the south-west lies Mount 
Youros, ‘The highest mountains of Kurdistan are Great Agri (Great 
Ararat) 5,156 m, Rashko in Jilo-Dagh 4,168 m, Little Agri (Little 
Arorat) 3,925 m. 

Generally speaking, not only fhe mountains of Kurdistan but 
tho average altitude of the whole country is high, ranging from 1,000 
{uy 1,500 m above sea lovel. There exist towns situated far higher 
thou that (¢. g- Bijar at 1,920 m), and on the other hand, there are 
town situated much lower, such as Arbil (430 m) lying on the verge 
‘of the Iraqi desert. 

‘The climate: The plains of Kurdistan have @ subtropical climate, 
the yourly rainfall ranging from 200 to 400 mm. In the lowlands 
Jooated between the mountain-ranges, the average yearly rainfall 
‘amounts to 700—2,000 mm, sometimes even 3,000 mm. These low- 
Jails are usually covered with woods with a number of rivers flowing 
though thom, The climate in the valleys of contral Kurdistan is, 

{6-8 cortain extent, continental even arid (the average yearly rainfall 
Hoing 300-500 mm). 
‘The highest and lowest temperatures occurring differ by 80 “C. 
At Karakiso in northern Kurdistan, the temperature in winter 
Mvoje to —80 to —35 °C, occasionally even lower (—43 °C in Ja- 
"wary 140), ‘The summer temperature in southern Kurdistan rises 
Spl 90-46 °C in Kirmanabah and to 40—45 °C at Khanekin. 
Yablo No. 1 illustrates the climatic conditions of different towns 
Ww Kurdistan. 
Rivers: Tho majority of Kurdish regions posses an abundance 
‘of water courses, only some parta in Iraq and Syria - those bordering 
‘0 the desert - Jack water, not only for the needa of agriculture, but 
‘even for household use. 
+ pitshaye Sonetebaya Entsibtopedia ol Kamua al Aalam: 34°—39" and 
IT -40". The History of Mardukh: Toberan 1953, p. 11 (in Persian) 
sr 30° and 39°—50", 
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* Lowest temperatore taken, 


Four large rivers have their springs in the mountains of Kurd- 
istan, 

The Aras rises in the rogion of Bingil; during its 435 km course 
through Turkish Kurdistan it forms the joint borderlines of Turkey 
‘and the USSR and the USSR and Iran; then it enters the Caspian 
Sea. Tho total length of the Aras amounts to 920 km, 

‘The Tigris starts at the Gél-cuk Lake in the central area of 
the southeast Taurus mountains, north of the city of Diarbokr, Its 
length in Kurdistan exceeds 600 km (450 km in the Tarkish part, 
and over 150 km in Iraq), the total length being 1,900 km. 

The Euphrates flows from Dimlitepe north of Erzcrum (the 
river Karas - 460 km) and from Aludag situated in the area bo- 
tween Lake Van and Agri (the river Murad - 615 km). The Murad 
and the Karasu meet northwest of the city of Elazig, thus forming 
the Euphrates which flows through Kurdistan for another 647 km 
‘as far as the borders of Turkey and Syria, The total length of the 
Euphrates is 2,800 km, flowing through Kurdistan for 1,110 km. 
‘The Euphrates meets the Tigris at the town of Basrah, their joint 
course, called the Shattal-Arab, then enters the Persian Gulf. ‘The 
Kisil V2on springing southwest of the town of Divan Darreh in 
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“{ranian Kurdiston, flows through the Zanjan and Mianeh regions 
south of the town Rasht, where it is known ax Sefidrud and falls 
into the Caspian Sea. 

Of othor significant rivers of Kurdistan we wish to mention 
the Great Zab (450 km in Turkey and Iraq), the Lesser Zab (200 km) 

" \hich discharge into the Tigris, furthermore the Bitlis and the Botan 

in Turkish Kurdistan, the Sirvan in Irenian and Iraqi Kurdistan, 

‘the Gamasiab, the Jaghatu (240 km) and the Tatu in Iranian Kur- 

distan, 

Lakes; The north-western part of Kurdistan is situated be- 

“tween two lakes: Lake Van and Lake Urmia; the foriner covers 

4,765 km®, its average depth being 100 m; it is situated 1,120 m 

‘above sea level. Due to its large contents of salt, the lake is not 

juitable even for sea fauna, 

Lake Urmia, the western shores of which form part of the 
osstern borders of Kurdistan, is situated eastward of the town Urmia 
“(Rixaych), it is 180 km long and its width reaches 50 km, the extent 
Wing 6,000 km®, Its average depth is 6 m, sometimes amounting 
fw 10 m. The biggest of the islands in the lake is the Shahi-Island - 
oximately 25 km, 

‘The smaller Lake Khazar (or Giil-cuk Lake) lies north of Diar- 

r, nwar the source of the Tigris. It is situated 1,155 m above sew 

«i. ‘The Zrevar Lake lies in the Sinna region near Marivan, it 

wires 4 and a half kilometres in length and 1,7 km in width, 

He average depth being 13 m. 

Forests: While the mountains of Kurdistan are rarely wooded, 
the volleys abound in both virgin and cultivated forests surrounding 
towns and villages. The majority of the mountains in Tranian 
intivtan, to the southwest of Lake Urmia as far as Luristan, are 
wered with woods in an area exceeding 4 million hectares,’ most 
thom formed by oak-trees (quercus). In Turkish Kurdistan, forests 

about 6% of the whole territory, in Iranian Kurdistan 82%, 

4%, in Iraqi Kurdistan, The total wooded area in ‘Kurdistan 


Who neva woverst by foreats in western Iran extends over 11.3 million 
Hootan. 'T, Bahrami, An Economic Geography of Iran, p. 47 (in 
Porsian) 
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covers approximately 6 million hectares, e. g. about 14% of the 
country’s territory. However low this percentage is, compared with 
the other countries of the Middle East, it is quite high, as is evident 
from Table No. 2. 


Toble No. 2 


Wooded Area 
in thousands ba 


nlage of the Entire 
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Indices of the Keonomie Development Abrond in 1958, Prague 1989, p. 638 
(in Cznch), 


‘The forests of Kurdistan are comparatively thin, and are gra- 
ually becoming thinner still, receiving no protection from the go- 
‘ernment and being most unecomically used by the population that 
has no other fuel suppl 

Mineral resources: Geological exploration of the territory of 
Kurdistan has so far been very inadequate; presumably there exist 
various deposits, the exploitation of which would completely — 
change the complexion of the country. 

Oil forms the most important part of Kurdistan’s underground 
wealth; approximately 2,600 million tons of crude oil i, ¢. about 
8 % of all the oil reserves of the capitalist world have been ascertained 
on its territory. 

Gil is being mined at’ Kirkuk (Iraq), at Shahabad near Kir- 
manshah (Iran) and Siirt (Turkey). There are, of course, further oil 
deposits in other parts of Kurdistan; new large ones have recently 
Leen discovered in the Kurdish region of Jazire in Syria, 

‘The largdst deposits are situated in Baba Gur-Gur at Kirkuk, 
their exploitation being in the hands of an imperialist monopoly, 
the Iraq Petroleum Company. ‘The yearly output of oil in Kurdistan 
surpasses 30 million ton - approximately 1/90 of the ascertained 
reserves of the country, 
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Other mineral wealth hitherto ascertained in Kurdistan 
iron ore in Divrik (in Turkish Kurdistan), copper at Ergan (Turkish 
Kurdistan) and in Luristan, chromium north of Diarbekr, sulphur 
iw tho Sinna region (Iran), lead at Kaban (Turkish Kurdistan) and 
at Maku (Iran), gold south of Kirmanshah, and silver at Kaban, 
Furthermore, there are numerous deposits of coal, salt, zino and, 
inercury throughout Kurdistan, 


"2 POPULATION 


We have already mentioned the difficulties connected with 
Aelimiting the borders of Kurdistan, and it i even more difficult 
lormine the number of its inhubitants. In order to form a true 
Sutimate of the number of Kurds residing in different countries, we 
hyll first devote our attention to three sources, each of which offer 
vowhat different figures, Finst, we shall consider the official sources 
th repective countries, which either do not acknowledge the 
tho Kurdish nation at) all, or deliberately lessen the 
iver af ite mombers to the minimum, 
Following the widespread massacres in the 1920's and 1930's 
‘vrhoy, which is the mother land of about » half of all Kurds, 
‘sunt “Kurd” was completely removed from the Turkish language, 
‘seriisly Turkish “scientific” dictionary regards them as Turks living 
the mountains, who have “forgotten their original mother tongue ~ 
Turhioh language.” In 1980, Ismet Indnd, & well-known leader of 
opular Republican Party, thon Premier, declared, when referring 
Kurdish rovolt in Turkey: “The revolt, now continuing in our 
provinces (i A 
hon incited by foreign intrigues, has by now lost half of its 
J stvenyth... [tis only the Turkish nation that has the privilege 
‘eflunio and racial rights in this country, and no other element 
be te elo wo." 


Milt, Nie 31.1930, No, 1,636. 
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In the same year, Minister of Justice Mehmut Essad, when 
mentioning the Kurds in his address to voters, said: “Wo live in 
‘Turkey, the freest country in the world... The Turk is the sole ruler 
‘and the only master of this country.'Thoso not belonging to the pure race 
of Turks have one and only right here: the right to be servants, tho 
Fight to be slaves. Let both our frionds and our enemies comprehend 
this fact, lot the mountains comprehend it, too.” 

It is thus evident that wo can obtain no reliable data concerning 
the number of the Kurdish population in Turkey from the authorities 
of this country. We encounter a similar situation in the ruling circles 
of Tran, who regard the Kurds as Iranians, even native Iranians, pox- 
seasing “pure Iranian blood" 

‘The chauvinism of the pan-Turkists aud pan-Tranianists, longing 
for ancient glory, makes it impossible for us to acquire any correct 
official figures giving the number of Kurds in these countries. 

It is not without interest that the ()N. Demographic Yearbook 
presents these data concerning Turkey from the viewpoint of the 
language spoken by the respective popalation. In 1945, when Turkey 
had population of 18,700,173, this figure included 1,476,662 Kurds, 
while in 1950, when the popalation of the country increased to 
20,074,188 peoplo, this included alroady 1,854,569 Kurds. According 
to these statistios, in the five years from 1045 to 1950, the Turkish 
population grew by” 11,6 %, while in the same period the Kurdish 
population was supposed to have increased by 25,5 %, which is not 
acceptable. A footnoté to these statistics in the U.N. Yearbook explains 
the manner in which these data were ascertained, when stating that 
the language is mentioned only in caso it ix spoken by 10 or moro 
People; and at the same timo, these statistical data ,,... mask the fact 
that persons using the dominant language of the country in which 
they reside will usually include a diversity of ethnic groups, 


Millet, Sept. 19, 1080, No. 1,055, 
* — B. Darkot, Professor at the University of Istanbul in his wotk 
A Geography of Turkey (Mowow Rumian ed.) in order not | 


to mention the Kurds, gives merely m genceal statement of 98 % of the 
Popalation of Turkoy being Mohammedan. (A.) 
U.N. Demographic: Yearbook, Now York 1958, p. 34, 
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it Doubtless, many Kurds dare not declare their mothertongue 
ina country where the word Kurd is prohibited. Yet, even according 
to tho above mentioned statisties, there should be at present more 
(han 2 million acknowledged Kurds. 

The following official statistics indicate different facts. In 1936 

Whore were 13,899,100 Turks and 1,480,200 Kurds, while in 1945 

ly 16,090,000 Turks bnt only1,362,00 Kurds, i. . 117,800 less 
thon in 1985.1% 

"The next group of sources is composed of estimates made by 
wientific bodies, travellers, and orientalists of various countries. 
Wostorn scientifle publications do not differ markedly from the 

" pfficial statistics offered by the respective countries (where such sta- 
tistica exist). For instance, the Encyclopaedia Americana states the 

~ {otal number of Kurds to be 1,700,000 and the Enoyclopaedia Britan- 

_ hea 1,600,000, Te i, however, quite interesting that already in 1802 

"the French government in its Yellow book spoke about 3,012,897 
Kurds, this figure applying to Turkey alone ‘ti. e. the present-day 
Wurkish, Teagi and Syrian Kurdistan). 

‘Tho commission despatched to Kiardistan by the League of 
na in 1926 to investigate tho Mostil question, states the figure 
200,000 ns the population of théentire Kurdistan." 

W. Donglas, Justice of the Aimerican Supreme Court, declared 
jw 1952 that nearly one fourthvof the sixteen million inhabitants of 
wo Kurds. 


ct Eneyelopacdin of 1952 presents a figure closest to reality = 
2,5 million in Jran, 1,2 
in Afghanistan and Pakistan, 


wnillion in Leaq, 300, ,000 in Syri 
hel 45,866 (1930) in the U. 8. 8. R) 
‘The Inst group of sources is formed by original Kurdish publi- 
Pationa. It must be admitted that somo of them, due to their authors’ 


1) Sovremennaya Twrtsia, Moscow 1958, p- 
‘A. Hoopor, L'tray ef la Societé des Nations, Paris 1028, p. 75. 
Douglem, Strange Lande and Priendly People, Lonton 1952. 


1s Sormtabaya Entriktopedia, Wol. 24, p. 


indignation with the attitude of the authorities of Iran and Turkey, 
present somewhat exaggerated figures. Yet, as a rule, they are accura- 
te.!# The Memorandum presented in 1948 to the United Nations by 
‘a group of Kurdish intellectuals offers the figure of § million Kurds 
reeiding in Turkey, Iran and Iraq. ‘The figure delimiting the number 
of Kurds, as presented by moxt of the Kurdish publications, ix usually 
9 to 10 million. 


We have mentioned several examples in order to indicate the 


discrepancy between the numbers of Kurds as estimated by different © 
sources, and it is evident that nono of these data aro, nor ean bo, 


ited by the Kurds and making 


‘s precise caloulation of the population of all these areas according to! 


the statistics of the respective countries, we ascertain the following 
results: Turkey - 4 million 600 thousand,” Iran - 3 million,** Iraq - 


1 million 400 thousand,” Syria - 400 thousand, i. 6. altogether 9,400,000" 


‘Kurds residing within the territory of Kurdistan. More than 1 million 
‘aro settled in various areas outside the country: 300,000 in Iran 
(in Khorasan, in Quchan and Darigis® and around Qazvin), 200,000 
in Afghanistan, in Gurian in the Herat region and near the borders 
between Iran and Afghanistan,*! also in Baluchistan in the Sarhad. 
region*® 59 thousand in the Armenian, Azerbaijan, Georgian and 


E. g A. Sajady in hia book Kurdish Revolte, Baghdad 1050, 
1: 12, declares thof there aro 16 million Kurds, and together with those 
who hed forgotten the Kurdish language altogether 18 million, which, 
in the author's opinion, i a miaisara extioaate. (A.) 

‘The Kurdish areas aro reckoned acconting to Sovremennaya Turteia, 
P. 63, Moscow, 

Socremennyi Iran, Moscow 1057; A Geographical Dictionary ef Iran, 
Teheran 194 

Stotaticat Abséract, Baghdad 1958. 

According to the “Roudhatumafa” history, in 1706 there wore 30 
thousand Kurdish farilioe living in Khornaan, Theo Kurds formed 
compact rettlement and had hoon transferred! 60 thie orca by Shah 
‘Abbas at the beginning of the 17th century in onder to protect the 
boners of Tran against tho raids of north-eastern tribes. (A.) 
‘Socremennyi Afobanistan, Moscow 1960, p. 69. 

M.G. Pikulin, Beluch'i, Moscow 1959, p. 32. Those Kunis wore 
teauaferred to thia area by Nadir Shah in the 18h cout. (A.) 


‘Turkoman Republics of the U. 8. 8. R.,;% the remaining sections live 
in Turkey near Ankara, in Baghdad and in Damascus. This implies 
that the total number of Kurds is about 10,450,000, In Kurdistan 
there farthermore reside approximately 1,200,000 members of other _ 
nationalities and national minorities; when added to the total number — 
of Kurds settled in Kurdistan, it can be ascertained that the population 
of Kurdistan amounts to 10,600,000 people. 

"Thus we can fix the following detailed tables of the extent of 
Kurdistan and the number of Kurds residing both within and contside 


its territory: 


Todle No. 3 


Syria 18,300 | 21 Sf eter * [Se 


1 According 10 the latest census of 1039. Yeshegodnik BSE 1900, Moncow 
1960, p. 7. 


Ps 


‘The Kurds constitute over 85% of the population of Kurdistan, 
the remaining part comprising approximately 400,000 ‘Turks, 00,000 
Azerbaijanions, 150,000 Persians, 250,000 Arabs and 200,000 members 
of other nationalities: Turkomans, Asayrians and Armenians. Of tho 
total population of Kurdistan 85 9%, live in rural areas and only 15 % 
in towns, the most important Kurdish towns being: Kirmanshah in 
Iran (125,000 inhabitants), Kirkuk* in Iraq (78,648 inhabitanta), 
Diarbekr in Turkey (63,108 inhabitants). 


3, RELIGION 


‘The religion of the majority of Kurds is Islam, an overwhelming 
part of the Moslem Kurds being Sunnis; the small number of Shiis 
live mostly in southern Kurdistan, in thenrea of Kirmanshah and 
Luristan,® in the area of Dersim in the forth, 


M ‘The ondeavourn of pan-Turkiste’te prove that Kirkuk iv a Turkoman 
‘or Turkish city aro absolutely fitilo, as it ix woll known that Kirkuk 
fn an ancient Kurtish town which always had @ majority of Kurdish 
population. "Three quarters of Kirkuk aro formed by Kurds, the 
remaining part comprising Turks, Arabs ete.” ‘The Turkish dictionary 
Kamns of Aalam, vol, Ystanbul 1898, p. 3.802. 

Luristan and miinly Lurs aro n constant subject of disputes both among, 
orientaliste and’among Kurds. There are two leading conceptions: one, 
Prevailing emong Kurds, considers all Lurs ani also Bakhtiaris to be 
Kurds. The second group regards thom ae separate nationalities, which 
are related to Kurds, neverthelom do not belong to them. There aro 
altogether 650,000 Lives and 400,000 Bakhtiarin. Even though wo do 
not intend to treat this problem in dotail, we consider it omontial to 
take up # distinct attitule. Having examined the arguments of both 
conceptions and the objective" situation in this area, it scorns correct 
to distinguish the Lure from the Bakhtiaris, The Lurs tive north of 
the river Ab Diz in the dircotion towards Kirmanshab, the Bakhtintin 
Populating the arva south of the river towards tho east. We regard the 
Population residing north of the Ab Diz, the Lirs, as Kurds. 

Te has been historically proves, that from time immemorial the Lun 
and Kurds have been living side by sido. Tho Karls aro considered 
to be descendants of the Guti tribe and the Lure to be descendants 
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In the Mosul region (in Iraq and Turkey), there are about 100,000 
believers of the Yezidi religion known as “worshippers of the devils"; 
their prophet is called Malik ‘Tawns (the Peacock King). Originally, it 
wax Zarathusteism - the religion of the Iranian nations, which, however, 
_ incorporated many Islamic and Christian elements aa a result of the 
~ influence of these two religions. 


Among the Kurds, there aro, furthermore, members of other 


of the Lulubit tribe, two Zagros tribes that lived in close neighbourhood 
‘and compactly in the southern Zagros area at about 2,500 years B.C. 
(Rashid Yasarni, The Kurd and his Race, Tehoran 1956, p, 
‘This area had in history formed a unit. Until the 13 cent. Tranian 
Kurdistan, including Luristan, was part of the district known by the 
Arebs as Jibal. (B. Nikitine, Les Kunies, Paris 1956, p. 23.) The 
dialect of Lars is 60 similar to the Kurdish language thal thore ix. in 
fact, no difference between the dialect of the Kirmanshah region and 
the Luri dialect. 

‘This also applies to tho national psychology bf'the Lurs and to their 
culture. Sheref-nameh written in the yeur 1567 Divides the Kurds into 
four branches: 1. Kermanj, 2. Lur, 3, Kabhitr, 4. Guran. ‘The fact thy 
the Kurds and the Lars were, in the past, identified, is evident from 
the following two quotations: “Karin Khan was leader of the Lur 
ibe of Zand.” (Narody Prednet Asif. Moscow 1957, p. 206.) - the next: 
“Tho mont significant of the Kurdish «peaking tribes in the 18th century 
was the tribe of Zand..., whigh seized the crown and the throne of the 
Tranian kingdom.” (Dr. Hy He day ati, A History of Zand, Teheran 
1956, p. 78 (in Persian)), Or “in Khoramabad (i. e. the capital of Lu- 
ristan ~ A:) seearal of tho Kurdish speaking tribes ., weleomed Karim 
Khan with open arms". (Thid.)" 

Rousseat, when enumerating the Luri tribes in the 18th century, 
includes the Kalhur, Mukri, Zangana tribes, which are, at present, 
Ronerally acknowledged oa Kurds. (J. F. X. Rousseau, Notice 
Nistorique mur ta Perse ancienne et moderne, et mur aes peuples en gl 
néral, Marseillo 1818.) 

Tt might thus be presumed, that, during the futur development of 
economic relations, after the completion of tho consolidation process 
of the Kurdish people, the Lurs will most likely become part of them. 
fA) 


* This work by the Kurdish princo of Bitlia on Kurdiah history, the 


first of its kind, was the first time published in Petersburg in 1860. 
co) 


religious groups and sects, such as Christians, Ali Allahi (Alavi or 
Haq) and Jews. 
Leaders of the different Sunni sects (tariqat), the 

shaikhs, still exeroiso a strong influence throughout Kurdistan. Of 

is chiefly the qadiri and nagshbandi still remain in existe 
co. Each shaikh of importance hax a great number of sup 
(murids, dervishes, soufis) among the people, especially in the count 
who are subjects to the socalled caliph, the actual representative of 
shaikh. Every murid must pay at least ono yearly visit to his shail 
and deliver presents to him, for which he then receives blessin, 
Otherwise, there is no clerical hierarchy among the Kurdish Sunni 
On completing his studies, a priest (mulla) receives a licence (diplomal 
from @ generally acknowledged high priest to perform his offi 
A priest beginning his office has no other income than that which lh 


pursued by the imperialist powers. 


4, LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


guages, which form one branch of the Indo-European family o! 
languages, and includes namely Kurdish, Persian, Afghan and "Taji 
Although the Kurds had for a very long time been ruled by Turks an 
Arabs, and the ruling circles of Turkey and Persia who espocially after 
World War I, were practicing the policy of assimilating the Kurdis} 
population, the Kurdish language, though banned, succeeded in: 


2% 


preserving the original word stock and was influenced by Arabic and 
"Turkish to a limited degree only.** 

‘The Kurdish language does not, as yet, have a unified literary 
form, and for the time being, there romain two prevailing dialects: 
1, Kermanji, 2. Sorani. The Kermanji dialect is spoken in the north- 
western part of Kurdistan, where the majority of Kurds live, eompris- 
ing practically all the Kurds settled in Turkish Kurdistan (around 
Densim the Zaza dialect is used) in Syria, in the Mosul area in Iraq and 
north of Urmia in Iran, ‘The Sorani dinlect® is spoken by Kurds of the 
south-eastern part of Kurdistan: by the majority of Kurds living 
south of the imaginary line connecting Rawanduz in fraq with Urmia 
in Tran, 

‘The Kermanji dinlect prevailed in literature until World War I, 
hut after the prohibition of the Kurdish Ianguage in Turkey, and, at 


_ present also in Syria, and due to the simultaneous growth of the natio- 


hal-liberation struggle of Kurds in Iran and Iraq, it was the Sorani 
dialoct that began to prevail in the Kurdish literature, 

Sorani made remarkably rapid progres? during the existence of 
tho Mahabad Republic in 1945-1946 in Iran. Following the victory 
of the revolution of July 14, 1958, Kurdish literature began to develop 
‘At a great speed in Iraqi Kurdistan, where the existence of Kurds was 
ncknowledged by the Constitution. In this way, Sorani is becoming the 
dialect used in the present-day Kurdish literature. 

It should be pointed out that there is no substantial difference 
‘between these two dialects; basically, they form a single language: 


© “Although the Kurdish language iv divided into numerous dialects, it 
shows a romarkable stability in its characteristic features". B. Niki tic 
ney Les Kurdea.ony po 

© Instead of Sorani, the expromions Kurdi, Mukri or Sulaymant are used: 
Soruni ia the most correct term, aa it inclides all dialects except Kermanji, 
while Mukri stands for the dinlect spoken in the area of Mababud, and 
Sulayman for that spoken around Sulaymania. The term Kurdi is uni- 
versally ted for the Kurdish language, In the area between Mababad 
und Sulaymania, the word “kermanj” is used in the meaning of “farmer”, 
“peasant”, whose language is then called “kermanji”, which has no 
conneetion with the Kermanji dialect, (A.) (For thia problem ep. Sovremen- 
yi Lan us p61). 
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they have a similar word stock and the same grammatical structure 
“Tt must be noted that in spite of certain differences between Kurdi 
(Sorani) and Kermanji, it is quite easy for the Kurds from the north= 
western and south-eastern areas to understand one another.” 

Tn Iran and Iraq, the Kurdish language is written in Arabig 
script, whereas in Syrin the Roman alphabet and in the U. 8. S. R. th 
Russian alphabet are used; in ‘Turkey, where the Roman alphabet 
used for the national language, there do not exist any Kurdish publi 
cations, Undoubtedly, the fact that there is no uniform writing for the) 
Kurdish language affects the development of the language most: 
unfavourably and, in fact, constitutes serious obstacle to the unifi- 
cation of » Kurdish literary language over the whole territory of 
Kurdistan. It is evident that the most, suitable seript for Kurdish 
would be the Roman alphabet, q 

‘The Kurdish language is comparatively easy: were the Roman 
: alphabet adopted, the elimination of illiferasy would be a far easior: 
task, and at the same time, tho langage much more accessible to 
foreigners. 

‘The Kurdish language is prohibited in Turkey, Iran and Syrin, 
where there are no Kurdish schools; all education and even legal 
ovidepeo is carried out in ‘Dirkish, Persian or Arabic respectively. 
Only in Iraq a Central, Office for teaching Kurdish was established 
after the revolution in 1958 that planned to realize the teaching of 
Kurdish throughout al! Kurdish elementary schools, 

At the University of Baghdad a section for the Kurdish language, 
literature and history was established, the purpose of which is to edu- 
cate teachers in these fields, 

‘Kurdish is taught at Kurdish schools in the Armenian S. 8. R., 
where the ““Reya (aza" journal, tho organ of the Central Committeo of 
the Communist Party of Armenia, has been published in Kurdish for 
‘a whole number of years, and great caro is being devoted to the deve- 
lopment of the Kurdish language and literature and to general Kurdo- . 
logy. Furthermore, several scientists in Moscow, Leningrad and Baku 
this field. 


‘The Kurdish nation prides itself of an ancient and rich culture, 
but “numerous foreign occupants, namely Turks and Persians, who 
huld the disgraceful plan of assimilating the Kurds, have cither con- 
fisonted or completely rained the products of the material and spiritual 
eultuire of the Kurds." 

Nevertheless, the ancient oulture has been preserved, and even 
nowadays we come across remaina of ancient cultures in every part of 
Kurdistan, 'The heritage of the past proves that the “savage” Kurds 
of today used to have a highly developed culture and Jed an indepen- 
dont life free from foreign ral 

‘All orientalists who devote themselves to the study of Kurdology 
re agreed that Kurdish folklore is one of the richest. Due to the 
illiteracy of the people, the pooms and songs narrating the histories of 
uciont battles or love tales haye been preserved by oral tradition 
from one generation to another. For example, throughout Kurdistan 
it ix possible up to this day to hear songs relating, gometImes for more 
than an hour, the heroic deeds of the Kurdish people in their struggle 
yainst foreign invaders. The well-known song about the fight of the 
Kurds in the fort of Dim-Dim against the forces of Shah Abbas at the 
Joginning of the 17th century is sung invall parts of Kurdistan, 

Kurdish literature abounds in popular legends; we can come 
“ noruss poems originating as carly ss the 17th century, which describe 
“tho resistance of Kurds against the Arab usurpers, and, strangely 
“fnough, these poems written in the language of those times are still 

‘comprehensible. 

Pire Shaliar, a Zarathustrian scholar left behind “Counscls” 
{in verse) which are read and admired by the people up to the present. 
4 unsels", not mentioning their social significance, are written 
jn beautiful and pare Kurdish, 

Similar to Persian, Kurdish is a language of poets. Old prose 
‘works are very rare, but.there have been numerous outstanding poets 
fin old times up till nowadays, the greatest of which are the follow- 
“{uy: Kaba Tahir (9351010), who wrote in the Luri dialect and whose 
“{otrastichs are famous far beyond the borders of Kurdistan; Mala 
* — Holhays Sovetsbaya Entsittopedia. 
= “A roprosentative of anti-fowlal tendonoion of the people... Xn his poons 


Jasiré, an eminent poct ot the 12th century; the greatest clas 
of Kurdish national literature Ahmade Khani (16501706) whos 


exeellent work “Mam u Zin" constitutes the epopee of Kurdish litera: 
ture of the fendal era; Maulavi (1806-1882), great lyrie of south 
Kurdistan; Koyi (1815—1802), the inciter of the Kurdish people's 
struggle for freedom and independence. 

OF the most important Kurdish poets of the 20th century we 
should like to mention; Piramerd (1867—1950), Ahmade Mukhtar 
(1897-1935) and Bekas (1905—1948). At present, Hazhar (Iran), 
Kadri Djan (Syria), and A. Avdal and A. Shamo (U. 8. 8. R.) belong 
to the most renowned. 

No doubt, A. Goran (d, 1962 - Iraq) was the greatest modern Kur- 

dish poet, who achieved the climax of present-day Kurdish literature 
both by the contents of his poems and by introducing a new form, 
freed from the restrictions of the classic Kurdish verse, and alao hy the 
purity of his language. In this way he opdnied new paths for the further 
development of Kurdish poetry, 
Modern Kurdish Titerature and art have been making promising 
Progress since the revolution in Iraq in 1958, and an inflow not only of 
new poets but of new writors and other artists too, might he expected 
to take place.** 


5. EDUCATION 


In Kurdistan, there still existe a large percentage of illiterate 
Population, amounting to more than. $0 % ‘The authorities of Turkey | 
and Iran have taken no steps to establish modern education of Kurds; | 
wo find outspoken protest aginst wosial inoquality in society, againat the 
high lord and rulers", Veemirnay tatoriay Mockyn 1057, Vol, 11K. pe 
502-3, 

1 must be pointed out that many significant Kurdish poets and prose. 
riters, scientists et. havo been writing their works in Arabic, Persian or 
‘Turkish, and still continue to do ao, Tn this seatise we have inentlonod 
only those writing in Kurdish, (A.) 


wre are no university’ 
‘ondary schools is very small 


JJevel schools in Kurdistan, the number of 
‘and also the number of elementary 
Tals {zon the average highly insufficient with regard to the number 
1 population, ‘To quote an example « the Mahabad region (Iran) has 
opulation of 250 thousand, while the number of schools, as evident 
from Table No. 5, is only 17. 


| : 
Number ofuchools = | 8 
Number of pupila | 650° | 
. 


ve elementary schools with 2,208 pupils 
“In the whole of Kurdistan 
schools, i. €- 


Vachool for a popul 
‘Throughout Kurdistan the 


yy! cinomas exist only in Inge towns. In 
ple, there are altogether ten cinemas, 


aple. 
Jf women is worse still, even if we 
are allowed greater 


Nhouring Moslem 
thoy are not veiled, and take part in all 
Jnulzural and animal production. Yet the literacy of 
%,, whereas the country women are com] 


ci 


6, MEDICAL CARE 


‘The Kurdistan climate, when compared to that of the 
ing countries, is quite favourable, and clean water is available in 
villages - usually from wells - yot, many people suffer from vs 
diseases, and tuberculosis, trachoma, malaria and the like are wi 
pread in many parts of the country. A doctor visits a Kurdish 
very rarely, and even in the towns there are only fow; for the Ki 
working people, doctor and medicines remain a luxury. As to 
the situation is no better; in all Iranian Kurdistan there are al 
250300 hospital beds, that means ono hospital bed for more 
ton thousand people. 


HAPTER It 


HORT HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


1, THE ORIGIN OF THE KURDS 


‘Whe Kurds belong to the oldest nations of the Middle East, which is 

norally recognized as an area of ancient civilization. The study of 
Kardiah history has 50 far boen very insufficient, that is why there 
oxist different opinions concerning the origin and the historical deve- 
Jopment of the Kurds. Certain , historians” deliberately misrepresent 
historical facts and, by means of baseless speculations, try to prove 
the Semitic or Turkish origin of the Kurds, from which they eoncinde 
that the Kurds constitute » mere offspring of either Arabs or Turks. 
Others, misusing the linguistio affinity between Kurdish and Persian, 
(werd the Kurds 4s Iranians, meaning Persians, They do not recognize 


+ "There aro many logeuds describing the origin of the Kurds; one of then, 
turned into verse by FenJowsi about a thousand years ago in the famoun 
Shahnameh, narrates the following: Once upon. a timo tifore was a king 
called Axhdebak. He was morciloss to his subjects and tho cup of hin 
cruelty’ was constantly filled by tio snakes growing out of his shoulders, 
land twisted around them. Each of them required the brain of ane young 
human being every day. People suffered greatly under this burden, and 
there was no house or hut throughont the whole country where someone 
would not be mourning for « viotim of tho hated king. Many’ people 
wondered how to do away with this oruelty, and thus it happened that 
Arinaiel and Garmaicl, two witty friends, invented a trick whieh would 
help to lessen the people's mufforinu. ‘They conspired with tho king's cook 
‘wn instead of two human brains « day they propared only one which the 
ook mixed together with one brain of u sheep and presented to tho vor: 
cious anakes. The saved person was alwayn sent far away into the mount- 
‘sina and plains #0 that ho would nover be soon again. Every mouth thirty 
young people left for tho mountains, and whenever they reached the 

number of two hundred, the cook gave thom some goats and sheop t0 

n 


‘take to the mountains with ther, ‘Tho Kurds are dosoendants of these 
people who wore saved from the makes of king Azhdghale. (A.) 
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the existence of an independent Kurdish nation and falsify its histori 
development. 

By now, it has already been scientifically proved that Kurds a 
descendants of the Zagros tribes (Guti, Lulubit and others), an 
residents of the Zagros area, and of the Indo-European tribes that 
entered this territory during the second millenium B. C. Histori 
documents of the Akkad era prove that more than two thousand y 
B.C. the Lulubit and Guti tribes established contact with the 
rulers and even ruled in Akkad themselves.* 

The origin of the word 'Kurd” is also subject to disputes. Som 
connect it with the old Kardukhoi mentioned by Xenophon, othe 
with the Kyrtys who used to live west of Lake Van. Already in 4 
B.C. Xenophon, in his well-known work “Anabase”, writes about 
heroism of the Kardukhoi and describes in detail the war against the 
after having led the return of 10,000 Greek soldiers from Persia 
Greece, 


2. THE KURDS IN ANTIQUITY. 


The Kurds are generally regarded ax descendants of the Medea 
and the conquest of Niniveh in 612'B. C. by Kyaxar, king of the Medes} 
marks the beginning of their history, 

During the Mede Empire (7th century B. C.), which embrac 
‘a vast territory, the Mede nobility grew mighty and influential, and at 
the same time, became rich to an unprecedented degree. Nabonid 
ruler of Babylonia, called the representatives of the Medo nobilit 
“kings”. The richer the nobility became, the poorer grew the commo! 
members of the tribes and the number of slaves increased. Furth 
growth of inequality of wealth and the growth in the number of slave 
then caused the transformation of the Mede tribal union into a sla 
state. Even though the Mede Empire fell under the sway of the Pe 


mi, The Kurds, pe 90-81. 1 


sians (in 550 B. C.), the Kurds never ceased to lead an independent life 
in their inaccessible mountains, 

‘Xenophon in his “Anabase"" states that the Kardukhoi “living 
in the mountains, are brave and will submit neither to the rale of king 
Xerxes nor to Armenian rule” 

Presumably, already in the Sassanian Era, before the Arab 
‘sion (in the 7th century), the Kurds were known under this name 
‘und were settled in the area corresponding approximately to the terri- 
tory of present-day Kurdistan, 

‘The Arab invasion dealt: heavy blow upon the further indepen- 
dont development of the Kurdish people, ‘The Kurds put up a brave 
Uofence against the Arabs, of which there is rich evidence, including 
\e verses inscribed on leather, recently discovered in Sulaymania: 
The shrines were destroyed, the fires had gone out and the Greatest 
of the Great concealed himself. ‘The Arab oppressor demolished all the 
villages as far as Shahrizor.? Women and maidens were taken into 
tivity, the men drowned in theirown blood. The faith of Zarathustra 
was left without support. Hurmuzut shall have mercy on no one.”* 

Nevertholess, Islam, which proclaimed the equality of all men, 
gradually camo to be the religion of the majority of Kurds. 


3, THE KURDS DURING THE MIDDLE AGES 


In the period beginning with the advent of the Arabs, who had 
jw an end to the rule of the Sassanians, one of the greatest dynasties 
(hat hod ever ruled Iran, lasting until the subsequent pernicious 
Juvnsion of the Mongols in the 18th century, many dynasties followed 
Jy succession. Most significant of them were the Shaddadids, who 
established their rule in the north of Kurdistan in 951. ‘They were 
followed by the Maravanids (990—1069) who ruled over Diarbekr and 


‘The present-day region of Sulaymaina (A.). 
Ahurmuzda, “Hurmuza" (in Kurdish) - god of Virtue, the opposite of 
tho god of Evil. (A.) 


KR. Yasam, The Kurd ..., p. 120, 


several towns of Armenia. ‘The victorious struggle of Salahaddin 
Ayyubi against the European crusaders formed one of the most glori- 
ous chapters in Kurdish history; Salahaddin, who had como from the 
Kurdish tribe of Rawand sottied in the Dvina district of the Yerevan 
region, built up a large ompire extending over Egypt, Syria and Meso- 
potamia. ‘The rule of the Ayyubite Dynasty continued for 81 years 
(1169— 1250), thus constituting the greatest era of this period. From 
then until the Mongol invasion, the Kurds, due to their outstanding 
militant spirit, often played an important role in the services of non- 
‘Kurdish rulers. Yet, it was as early as those times that the disastrous 
policy towards the Kurda was put into practice, consisting in the 
exploitation of their services and heroism in the battles and wars 
waged against other nations and often also in inciting warfare among 
the Kurdish tribes themselves. This policy, though gradually loxing its 
effectiveness, is being exercised even nowadays. 

‘Three big invasions strongly impaired the standing of the popu- 
lation in Kurdistan and in the whole area of the Near East: the Seljug 
‘Turks who entered in 1051, the Mongols in 1231 and Tamerlane in 1403, 
who, in succession, occupied and ravaged the countries and wero the 
‘cause of immense, and for a long time irremediable, economic and 
social difficulties, 

By the beginning of tho 16th century, there existed powerful and 
for those times comparatively centralized states on both Iranian and 
Ottoman territories. 

Ismail T. (1502—1518), the founder of the Safavid Dynasty, 
supported the Iranian Islamic sect of Shiis against Sunnis, the official 
Mohammedan sect. Ho rejected the serviees of the Kurdish chieftains, 
who had offered him assistance in his struggle against the Sublime 
Porte, and had them imprisoned. 

The Ottoman Sultan Selim was more efficient in inciting the 

of the northern Sunni Kurds and provoke them 
against the Safavids. Duc to this the ‘Turks, together with the Kurds, 
defeated the forces of Shah Tamail in a great battle that took place on 
August 23, 1914, in Chaldyran, north-west of Lake Urmia. The year 


© Sh, Bitlini, Sheref-nameh, Onieo 1930, p. 168. 
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1514 proved fatefal for the Kurdish people: a4 a result of the battle, 
Kurdistan was, in fact, divided between Iran and the Ottoman Empire, 
«larger part remaining under the sway of the Ottomans. ‘The division 
‘was incorporated in an agreement concluded in 1639 by Shah Abbas 
nd the Ottoman Sultan Murad IV., and as a crucial point, influenced 
all the further happenings in Kurdish histo 
Hakim Idris, by origin a Kurd from tis, was after 1614 
ordered by the Turkish sultan to form the Kurdish vassals, In order to 
consolidate the new frontiers of Turkey, Idris resettled Kurdish tribes 
long the borders, freeing them from all obligations, These tribes were 
freod from taxation, on the condition that they form a permanent 
militia for the needs of the Turkish state, 
The era beginning with 1514 until the latter half of the 19th 
contury constitutes a period during which small prin 
formed, that: enjoyed a certain amount of independence within the 


Persian shah and the Turkish sultan simultanoously. 

‘The most powerful of the feudal lords could go as far as to usurp. 
the rights of the sovereign, e. g. issue coins, and in the openings of 
religious eoremonies (the khutba), when the sovereign was to be quoted 
‘on nuprome secular authority, they had hia name ropliced by their own. 

As already mentioned, not only the foudal lords but entire 
Alynasties and principalities, too, though they had some independence, 
wore not united, hut remained in a state of continuous warfare, and 
sometimes to seek the support or the shah of Persia, on other occasions, 
of the Turkish sultan, 

Following a period of strenuous warfare, a groat Kurdish dynasty 
of Zand lod by Karim Khan Zand was established in Iran in the period 
1752-1795, The era of Karim Khan, namely the years from 1752 to 
1779, meant « splendid chapter in Kurdish history. This, of course, 
vax a great opportunity for declaring the indepondenee of the Kurds, 
Yet, just as Salahaddin became ruler of other nations, Karim Khan 
tame to be the leader of Iran, He was the first king whom the people 
hwmied Wakil the people's representative. 

‘The French Consul in Baghdad wrote about Karim Khan in 
‘ih lottor to Paris in 1763: “It seems that the country has once again 
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limits of the empire. Some of them even retained contact with the 
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found its greatness and prosperity under the leadership of Karim Khan. 
and his sensible conduct and personal authority. Frightful anarchy and. 
endless warfare wore replaced by peace and security.”? Furthermore 
the French Consul wrute: "The roads are safe, trade has been resumed, 
many caravans are travelling from here* to Iran, and the fifteen oF 
twenty thousand Iranian families that had come to seek asylum in 
Baghdad are gradually returning to their mother Iand,”* “Karim 
Khan was a generous supporter of science and culture and at the same 
timo a great builder.””# Malcolm, a well-known English traveller, wrote 
of Karim Khan: “He lived « happy life; his death was that of w father, 
who died surrounded by his family. 

‘The last principality to remain in existence in Iranian Kurdistan 
was the Principality of Ardalan, the most important of its rulers being 
Amanullah Khan, 1800-1820, and his son Khasrow Khan. “Ardalan 
retained its independence almost until the era of Khasrow Khan, 
‘a well-known warrior, celebrated in this region up to this day.”1* 

In 1865 Ghulam Shahkhan became the vali (governor) of Ardalan. 
After his death, tho Iranian king abolished this principality and ap- 
pointed a governor himself; thus the laxt comparatively independent 
‘aron in Kurdistan was deprived of its freedom. 


4, THE KURDS IN MODERN TIMES 


After having suffered a defeat at Vienna in 168%, the "Turks 
turned thei attention to their eastern borders and gradually began to 
interfere in the affairs of the Kurdish principalities, By the 1830 
they had already begun to form actual military centres in Kurdistan, 
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Which provoked a particular feeling of resistance among the Kurds, 
which gradually became stronger and found its reflection in their 
rovolts, aimed at gaining independence; these uprisings followed one 
after another until the ond of the 1th century. 

One of those who most courageously fought the ‘Turks was 
Muhammad Pasha known a8 “Miri Rawanduz", who started to call 
up troops and had weapons -daggers, guns and even cannons-manti- 
{actured directly at Rawanduz. More than 200 cannons were made, 
jome of which have been preserved at Rawanduz, some in the Baghdad 
Musoum.!* Muhammad Pasha assembled an army of over thirty thous- 
‘nd men and declared the country independent in 1826. He was a brave 
tnan and achieved 
short time: occupied the regions of Mosul, Mardin and Jazire Bin 
‘Onur, and his territories extended from Baghdad as far as the present- 
day Traqi-Syrian and Iraqi-Iranian borderlines. Mir established eon- 
(act with Tbrahim Pasha, son of the Viceroy of Egypt, fighting the 
‘Vurkish Sultan, in order to propose joint action against the Ottoman 
Vinpire. Having learned this, the Sultan Inunched a mighty army 
yainst Mir, yet, the expedition was of no avail, Mir himself, however, 
Jnlluenced by a mulla (mohammedan priest), who regarded war against 
tho Caliph as 0 great sin, surrendered voluntarily to the Sultan and left 
foe Constantinople. During the return journey, he was perfidiously 
wweassinated by Turkish mercenaries at, Trabozan. 

Padir-khan, the prince of Jazire, was the next to give strong 
fosistance to the Turks. By 1842 he had created a territorial unit 
including the entire region between Lake Van and Lake Urmia in the 
forth, and Mosul and Rawenduz in the south, The Turks, however, 
jnocecded in turning against him the Christian popalation, who, then 
‘olused to pay taxes, for which Badir-khan had them severely punished, 
‘Vhorcupon Britain and France made an urgent appeal to the Sultan to 
protect the lives of the Christians. Later, due to the treachery of one 
of his relatives, Badir-khan suffered a defeat and was taken prisoner. 

‘The greatest revolt of this period occurred during the Turko - 
Wimaian War (1853—1856), under the leadership of the national hero 
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wumber of notable victories in the course of a very. 
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Yazdansher. The uprising broke out in the Hakkari and Bot 
districts and spread rapidly so that in the course of a very short tit 
Yazdansher managed to liberate the whole area between Lake Vi 
‘and Baghdad. One of the notable foatures of the revolt wax the vas 
‘support it received from the broadest sections of the people, and 4 
contrast to that led by Badir-khan, also the Christian population 
rendered active help and participated in the uprising. “By Jam 
1855 the forees of Yazdansher numbered » total of 30,000 men, by 
February already 60,000, and later 100,000 including Greeks an 
Arabs." Yazdansher tried to join forces with the Russian army, bu 
was, unfortunately, unsuocessful. 

‘The revolt continued for two years. ‘Then Britain sent forces to. 
support Turkey and through mediation of their emissary Nemrud! 
persuaded Yardansher to make his reconciliation with the Sultan. As 
in the above eases, Yazdansher also, relying on the promises given, 
travelled to Constantinople, thus bringing the revolt to an end. It had, 
however, deep influence on the further stages of the Kunlish people's 
struggle, and the name of Yazdansher has been remembered and 
celebrated in Kurdish folklore down to the present. 

Another notable Kurdish revolt: was that ledl by Shaikh Obaidul- 
Jah of Shamzinan, which broke out in 1880. The Shaikh made use of 
his authority to unite the Kurdish tribes and liberated the whole area 
between Lake Urmin and Lake Van, He was fully aware of the fact 
that only the unification of the Kurds, and at the same time, a friendly 
policy towards other national minorities could enable him to attain 
his goal. When in 1885 he was advised to massacre the Christian po- 
pulation, he answered; ‘Tho ‘Turks need us only as a counterbalance 
to the Christians, and when there aro no Christians, they will turn the 
reprisals on ourselves." : 

In thin case too, the agents of the British colonial policy played 
their inauspicious role. In a speoch made at Naw Chis the Shaikh snid, 
when referring to the British Consul in Van: “.,. I did not give weight 
to the words of the foreigner, 1 am simply of tho opinion that now, at 
‘es PT. Averianov, Kurly v voinath Rossii # Persie i Turtsied v tochente 
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such @ suitable moment, when the Kurdish chiefs have been attacked 
by the Iranian government, we cannot miss the opportunity that has 
arisen before us to seize from Turkey and Iran all the territories settled 
by Kurds, which come under my authority, and establish an inde 
dont Kurdish principality." It is notable that this time, having 
Jearned about the Shaikh’s intentions, the Turkish and Iranian govern- 
monts suppressed this last important Kurdish revolt of the 19th cen- 
tury together, through their joint forves, 

Following this revolt, the Sublime Porte began to employ # more 
‘ilexible" policy towards the Kurds, In 1892 the “Ashirat Maltablari’ 
clon schools were established with the purpose of training the future 
mombers of the Kurdish hussar troops, named Hamidia after Sultan 


Hamid roling during that period. The ‘Turks needed these troops) 


during the war against Russia but employed them mostly for massaer- 
the Armenian population. The Hamidias did not play any signi 
part in the war itself, nevertheless, it was due to them that the 
Kurds remained on the side of the Turks, The Hamidias remained in 
existence, and it is typical that not even the Ottoman government 
itself trusted them. Article 28 of the 1895 Act states: Carrying of 
weapons and wearing uniforms by hussars of the Hamidias outside 
training time is forbidden, Outside this time, huwars of the Hamidias 
shall be summoned before a regular court.!"¥7 


5. THE PENETRATION OF IMPERIALIST POWERS INTO KURDISTAN 


; ‘The beginning of the 20th century in the Middle East was a 
poriod of fierce struggle between the Russian, the British and the 
 Fronch, and it turned even more fierce with the entry of another rival - 
the Germans. The struggle took place also in Kurdistan which became 
the meeting place of different agents of the imperialist powers, ranging 
from diplomuts to missionaries. 
 B. Nikitine, “Les Afchares d’Urnuyeh, Journal Asiatique, Jans 
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Crarist Russia began to take interest in the fate of the Kurds 
already in the time of the wars with Persia, as two thirds of the Persian 
troops consisted of Kurds,"* 

Russia paid much attention to the Kurds during the Russo- 
‘Turkish War in the years 1828—1829, and particularly at the time of 
the Crimean War of 1858—1850, The Czarist government was mainly 
interested in employing the Kurds, who had become famous as a 
militant nation, against the forces of the sultan and the shah, or at 
Teast, neutralize them so that they should not fight against Russia 

‘The governments of Czarist Russia and Britain showed “Chris- 
tian" concern for the fate,of the Armenians settled in Turkey, mainly 
in Turkish Kurdistan; but their chief concern was to use the issue of 
guaranteeing the rights of the Armenians in the name of Christianity 
‘as 8 pretext for exerting politival pressure on the Sultan. As regards the 
Kurds, they were not considered by these “Christians” to be human 
beingsat all. On September 7, 1880, the governments of Russia, Britain, 
France and other European countries sent a joint note to the Ottoman 
government in reply to a previous Turkish statement abont the 
‘Armenians in the eastorn part of Turkey constituting no more than 
17% of the population; the note reads as follows; “Neither should the 
Kurdish nomadio element, living in the mountains and coming to the 
valleys settled by Christians only to cause anarchy, be inoluded in the 
statistical reports that fix the majority population in each locality." 
Yet, during World War I, the imperialist powers felt it necessary to 
count with the “Kurdish clement”. Russian and English agents were 
active in the North, German and English agents started to ponctrate 
into southern Kurdistan, Wasmus, the German Consul to Bushebr, 
‘oven succeeded in preventing « meeting of British and Russian troops, 
with the help of Kurds, namely the Sanjabi tribe.” The Britiah agents 
managed to bribe the tribes of Kalhnr, Goran and Houraman with 
gold and promises, and provoke them against the Sanjabi tribes." 


* — Kurdog!», “Kundy i imperializn”, Bulletin presty arednevo vostoka, 
‘Tashkent 1952, No. 13, 14, p. 96. 
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‘The first American agenta to penetrate into Kurdistan at the 
beginning of the 20th century were missionaries, who later, during 
World War 1, played an important part in the areas around Urmia 
and Mahabad. The main wave of American influence, however, came 
‘luring the period between the two World Wars and especially aftor 
World War TT 

[Already in the course of World War I, in May 1916, the repre- 
sontatives of Britain and Franco, anticipating the defeat of Germany, 
concluded a secret treaty concerning the future arrangement in the 
countries of the Middle East, ‘The treaty, denominated as “Sykes- 
Picot! = after the names of the Foreign Ministors of Britain and Franoo 
divided the entire vast territory of the former Ottoman Empire into 
two apheres of influence: the British and the French zones. ‘The British 
“sud” zone included mainly Mesopotamin (Lraq) and extended from 
Khonekin in the north (southern Kurdistan) southward beyond Ku- 
wait, The “blue” French zone consisted chiefly of the territories of 
present-day Syria and Lebanon and the south-eastern part of Turkey 
(vorth-western Kurdistan), 

Palestine - the “brown'" zone - was to receive international status, 

Sazonov, the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, having been 
informed of the treaty before, announced his consent on April 26, 1916, 
on the condition that the north-eastern districts of Turkey, including 
mainly Trabozan and the north-eastern part of Kurdistan, would be 
annexed to ezarist Russia. 

"Thus the major part of the territory of Kurdistan was to be split 
among three imperialist powers. 

Prince Shakhovskii, Consul of czarist Russia to Damascus before 
World War and chief exarist agent in Kurdistan during the war, wrote 
that he had “performed a splendid task, the outcome of which had 
hoon annihilated through the February coup d'état"? (Meaning the 
Rtossian bourgeois-democratie revolution of February 1917). Kurdogla 
writes; “Truly, it was only the Russian Revolution and the subsequent 
Ootoher Revolution that put an end to the czarist diplomacy and 
inarred the blood-stained gamble with the fate of the Kurdish people, 
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carried on in the intereste of imperialiam"”.** The Soviet government 
had, in fact, made the “Sykes-Picot” treaty, and other treaties too, 
public, and thus helped the nations of the Middle Kast to see through 
the intrigues of the imperialists. 

‘The Russian Revolution of 1905 was followed by revolutions in 
Iran and in Turkey. As in Tabriz, headquarters of the revolution in 
Tran, Anjumans (Soviets) were formed in. Iranian Kurdistan - in Maha- 
bad, Sinna, Saqgiz and Kirmanshah, The Mahabsd Revolutionary 
‘Anjuman was established under the leadership of « notable Kurdish 
public personality and poot Quai Pattah. In Kirmanshah, about ten 
‘Anjumans were formed. As the samo time, an uprising of the Kurdish 
tribe of Shikaks, settled around Urmia, broke out ander the slogan of 
‘Kurdish autonomy. 

‘The Kurds in Turkey made use of the vietory of Young Turks 
and began to take steps for promoting the idea of an independent 
Kardish state, The periodical “Kurdistan appeared already in 1898, 
first published in Cairo, later in Geneva. In 1908 “Hatavei Kurd” (The 
Kardish San) wes launched as bulletin of the Society for Aid and 
Progress. The periodical “Roja Kurt” ~ the organ of the “Kurdish 
Hope” association appeared as the last in this series of journals, all of 
which were edited by Kurdish intellecuals of feudal origin and nation 


| alistio groups for the purpose of spreading the idea of struggle for the 


national rights of the Kurds and their liberation. 

‘World War I meant # break in the activities of the Kurdish 
‘associations and periodicals, The Turkish authorities used the war as 
1 pretext for declaring the ‘jihad” (the sacred war of Mohammedans 
ngainst unbelievers) into which they also entangled the Kurds, thus 
greatly impairing their own struggle for national independence which 
might have intensified during the war. Not only did the Turkist 
government exercise a policy of extermination of Kurds, but they also 
fesassinated numerous Kurdish lenders, On the other hand, under tho 
pretext of retreat hefore the advancing Russian troops, 700.000 Kure 
Krere moved out of their settlements; many of them did not outlive 
this forced migration.% In tho course of World War 1, numerous 
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Kurdieh villages and herds of cattle were destroyed and thousands of 
peace-loving inhabitants were killed by Turkish troops, not in Turkish 
Kurdistan alone, but also in Iranian Kurdistan,» As far as the working 
people of Kurdistan arc concerned, the war meant nothing but poverty 
‘and oppression, massacres nnd humiliation, 


6, KURDISTAN AFTER THE GREAT OCTOBER SOCIALIST 
REVOLUTION 


On October 30, 1918, an armistice agreement was signed in 
Mudros, embodying the unconditional surrender of Turkey, which, at 
the same time, meant the fall of the Ottoman Empire. 

Right after the war, the Kurdish organizations and press resu- 
med large-scalo activity directed toward the forming of an independent 
state, which became their primary slogan. 

‘During this period following the victory of the Great October 
Socialist’ Revolution, the Soviet authorities made fruitful efforts to 

—atrengthen their position in ‘Trans-Cauonsia, and established a great 
‘and manysided influence upon the courve of events in the neighbouring 
countries, As early as December 3, 1917, the well-known Soviet 
declaration was published: To Al the Moslem Working People of 
Russia and the East. The declaration, and the Soviet solution of the 
nationality problem, as it was later applied in practice, demonstrated 
to the Eastern nations, and particularly to thoso of the neighbouring 
countries, the enormous significance of the October Revolution for the 
future destiny of the oppressed nations. The response in Tranian 
Kurdistan to this historical event was #0 great that - through the ini- 

ive of Russian revolutionary soldiors - several soviets with Kurdish 
participation wore founded in’ Kirmanghah in 1918. Ever since that 
time there can be perecived a profound inftuence of the Great October 

Socialist Revolution and the nationality policy pursued in the Soviet 

Union upon the Kurdish national-liberation movement. 
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In 1919, the national-liberation struggle headed by Mostafa 
Kemal spread over the whole of Turkey, and in July of that year 
meeting of national-bourgeois and patriotic organizations was held, 
called “Society for the Defence of the Rights of Eastern Anatolia”. 
‘The meeting took place in Erzerum and was actively attended by all 
the politically conscious sections of Kurds who spared no effort to 
support the Turkish national-liherstion struggle against imperialism, 
the victory of which, they believed, would lead to the realization of 
their own national rights. When the Great National Assembly of Tur- 
key met in Ankara in 1920, it was attended by 72 Kurdish deputies, 
who collaborated with Mustafa Kemal as representatives of Kurdis- 
tan. 

In August 1920 the Sevres Agreement, which was part of the 
Versailles Treaty, was forced upon Turkey. Participants of the ngree- 
ment were: Great Britain, France, Greece, Italy, Rumania, Yugosln- 
via, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Belgium, Japan, Hidjaz and Dashnakyan 
‘Armenia on one side, and Sultan Turkey of the other. A’ Kurdish 
delegation lead by Sherif Pasha was also present at the conference. 
As to Kurdistan, the following articles were embodied in the Treaty: 
Section III, Article 62: A commission sitting at Constantinople and 
composed of three members appointed by the British, French and 
Italian Governments respectively, shall draft within six months from 
the coming into force of the present ‘Treaty a scheme of local autonomy 
for the predominantly Kurdish areas lying East of the Euphrates, 
South of the Sonthern boundary of Armenia, as it may be hereafter 
determined, and North of the frontier of Turkey with Syria and 
‘Mesopotamia, as defined in Article 27, IT (2) and (3). If unanimity 
‘cannot be secured on any question, it will he referred by the members 
of the commission to their respective governments. The scheme shall 
contain full safeguards for the protection of Assyro-Chaldeans and 
other racial or religious minorities within these areas and with this 
object, s commission composed of British, French, Italian, Persian 
‘and Kurdish representatives shall visit the spot to examine and decide 
what rectifications, if any, should be made in the Turkish frontier 
© X. Dersimi, Kunlistan tarihinde Dersim, Aleppo 1962, 125, 
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where under the provisions of the presont Treaty, the frontier coincides 
with that of Persia, 

“Article 63; The Turkish government hereby agrees to accept and. 
execute the decisions of both the Commissions mentioned in Article 62 
within three months from their communication to the ssid Govern: 
mont. 

“Article 64: If within one year from the coming into force of the 
present Treaty, the Kurdish peoples within the areas defined in 
Article 62 ahall address themselves to the Council of the League of 
Nations in auch a manner as to show that « majority of those areas 
desires independence from Turkey, and if the Couneil then considers 
that these people are capable of such independence and recommends 
that it should be granted to them, Turkey hereby agrees to execute 
such © recommendation, and to renounce all rights and title over 
these areas, 

‘The detailed provisions for such renunciation will form the 
subject of a separate agreement betwoen the Principal Allied Powers 
and Turkey. 

If and when such renunciation takes place, no objection will be 
raised by the Principal Allied Powers to the voluntary adhesion to 
such independent Kurdish State of the Kurds inhabiting that part 
of Kurdistan which has hitherto been included in the Mosul Vilayet.” 


‘A question arises as to the fact that Britain and France, the” 


Joading imperialist powers in the Treaty of Sévres, gave their consent 
to the forming of an autonomous Kurdistan, which might Iater have 
hocome independent. Were they really concerned with securing the 
right to self-determination of the Kurdish people according to “Wil- 
son's M4 Points” ns they declared with such great emphanint 

‘Thoir greatest real concern was to prevent the spreading of 
the response awakened by the Great October Socialist Revolution, 
‘They intended to ereate a backward and highly feudal state that 
would servo ax a buffer between Turkey and Soviet Russia and 
potentially as @ strategic point against the Jatter in the vicinity 
‘of the oilfields of the Caucasus, ‘Through this act, the imperialists, 
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alarmed by the active co-operation between the Kurds and the 
Kemalists, aimed at separating ‘“Eastern-Anatolia”, i, e. Kurdistan, 
which was supporting the Kemalists, from Mustafa Kemal, and thus 
at impairing their standing. ‘The British, having the biggest say in 
the ‘Treaty, also believed that once this state had been formed, it 
would exixt ax a direct British protectorate, and they evidently tried 
to separate the Mosul region, where oil had been discovered, from 
‘Turkey and make it a domain of their own. 

"The Treaty of Sevres, in fact, foresaw complete split of the 
Ottoman Empire so that the statos which were to be created would 
come either directly or indireotly under the sway of the imperialist 


powers, 

Clémenceau, leader of the French delegation in the talks on 
the division of Turkey, explained later: “Well, yes. I did give up 
Mosul, but T used it as a bait, so as to get Kilikis, Kilikia and 
Alexandretta are by no means bad, That's why I said to the English: 
What would you prefer = Mosul or Kilikia? They answered - Mosul. 
T said all right, you may have it and T shall take Kilikia.”"® With 
such striking eynicism the imperialists determined the future of nat- 
ions. Clémenceat in his parliamentary apeoch confessed that he had 
been informed about the value of the oil deposite in the Mow 
vilayet he would never have signed the agreement. 

‘The Treaty of Sevres was vory frail from the beginning. The 
Sultanate government, one of the signatories, had lost its authority 
in the majority of contral and eastern Anatolia. The Great National 
‘Assombly in Ankara, together with its elected government headed 
by Mustafa Kemal, rejoctod the agreement. Poincaré was right when 
saying: “The Turkish Treaty was signed at the Sevres National 
‘Manufactory (« china-manufacturing enterprise in Sovres) and is ae 
frugilo as the products, as breakable as a vase.” 

‘And, in fact, it did break; the victory of Turkish Kemalist 
forces over the Greek army on the river Sakarie at the end of the 
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‘Summer of 1921 turned it into a scrap of paper. By September 1922, 
almost all of Turkey had been liberated from foreign troops, and on 
November 1, 1922, the Sultanate was abolished. In July 1923 an 


agreement was signed at the Lausanne Conference, according to 
which the original territories of Turkey were basically preserved. Tho 
Kurdish question was nat mentioned here at all, the agreement stating 
only thatthe cultural and religious rights of minorities must be respected. 

It proves that, in so far as the Kurds were concerned, the 
‘Treaty of Sévres had mere declarative significance in the sense that 
their rights had been mentioned for the first time in sn international 
treaty. And this, too, was the sole positive phenomenon that remained. 
to the Kurds of this dead-born Treaty, 
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CHAPTER ith 


THE FINAL DIVISION OF KURDISTAN 


1. THE KURDS IN TURKEY 


‘Tho Lausanne Agreement did not end the Kurdish people's struggle; 
extensive revolts broke out in Turkey as well as in Iran and the newly 
created Iraq. 

Tt did not take the Kemalists long to forget all ‘that they had 
promised the Kurdish people, including even the solemn declaration 
that was part of the “National Pact” of 1920, where the respect for 
the rights of the minorities was pointedly emphasized. ‘The firmer 
their own position became, the sharper were the Kemalists’ attacks 
‘on the democratic rights of all the population of the country and » 
mainly on the national rights ‘of the Kurds and Armenians. Further- 
more, the Turkish government introduced & chauvinistic assimilation 
policy against the Kurdish population. 

Tn 1925 a revolt broke out in Kurdistan under the leadership of 
‘Shaikh Said and spread over large areas. Several committees in Aleppo, 
Erzerum and other places took part in the preparation of the revolt: 
the Aleppo committee whose member was also Shaikh Said was the 
rmiost active, the Erzerumn committec was the most consistent one." 
“The creation of independent Kurdistan under Turkish protectorate 
‘and restoration of the Sultanate”,* figured as the chief slogan of the 
revolt. ‘The slogan itself demonstrates the backwardness and lack of 
‘orientation on the side of the leaders, However earnest was their 
‘endeavour to liberate Kurdistan, they were finally misused hy the 
reactionary powers in ‘Turkey and particularly by the British, both 
‘unwilling to accept the new republican government. 

1 ‘This committee published a declaration freeing the population of taxing, 
+ M. Pogorelov, Kunlekit vopror ,Vojna i reeoluleia vol. IIL, May 
1926, p. 147. 
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‘After a series of bloody battles, the revolt was suppressed, 
Shaikh Said, Dr, Fuad and other leaders brought to court and executed. 
‘The president of the court, who had sentenced 63 leaders of the revolt 
to death, declared during the trial, on June 28, 1025; “Some of you 
have mado the administrative misusage of government authority, 
‘others the defence of the caliphate, « pretext for the revolt, but all of 
you were at one in the matter of ereating independent Kurdistan 
Nehra writes rightly: “So the Turks who had only recently been 
fighting for their own freedom, crushed the Kurds, who sought 
theirs, Tt is strange how a defensive nationalism develops into an 
‘ygressive one, and a fight for freedom becomes one for dominion over 
others, In 1920 there was another revolt of the Kurds, and again it 
‘was crushed, for the time being at least. But how can one erush for 
‘over a people who insist on freedom andl are propared to pay the price 
for it” 

Te should be added that the attitude shown by the Turkish bour- 
geoisie when taking the course ‘of orucl dictatorship towards all 
‘lemooratio olements could not have beon different. If the nationalism 
‘of an oppressed bourgeoisie struggling against imperialism is of « go- 
eral and “defensive” nature, it assumes & reactionary and chauvi- 
istic character when applied towards an oppressed nation, and beco- 
mes “aggressive’™* 

*  L, Rambout, Les Kurdes. 
© FL, Nehem, Glimpees of 

p. 108, 
> ‘Tho Kurdish people are really paying « high price for their liberty as 
described ardently by a well-known Turkish communist S. Usttingels We 
observe villagers returning from police ‘and gendarme stations unshat- 
tered though many of them are covered with wounds, As to violence 
towards people, the Kemalinta have surpassed even that of the bloody: 
sultans; thoy excel in cruclty practiced on the national minorities which 
they Turkify by foroe, Thoy havo expelled the lnzas from their districts 
‘and kill Kurds on a mass xeale, just ax they did in the caso of the Arme- 
‘nians. They have murdered already one hundred thousand Kurds, set 
fire and ravaged thousonds of Kurdish villages. The ‘villages that heve 
teen razed to the ground were doclared “prohibited territory”, yet these 
prohibitions" cannot belp the Ankara government trying to conceal tho 
‘traces of their bloody polity. 
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‘The revolt of 1025 constituted a heavy blow to the Turkish 
government, a sufficient proof of which is that 35,000 soldiers and 
twelve aireraft were needed for its suppression.* “The revolt was very 
serious and threatened the very existence of Turkey. Thus the Turks 
had to concentrate 80,000 soldiers in Kurdistan.”? Turkish troops 
began to devastate all Kurdistan in the manner of a colonial army. 
‘Thousands of peaceful inhabitants ineluding women and children were 
murdered. Altogether 206 villages were destroyed, 8,758 houses burnt 
and 15,200 people killod* ‘Tho rovolt cost the Turkish government 20 
million pounds” 

‘Such eruel means were ctployed in order to quell the revolt and 
tho Turkish paper "Vakit” could then make the following cynical 
‘statement: “There is no Kurdish problem where a Turkish bayonet 
appears.” 

‘The Turkish outhorities also used the revolt as a suitable pretext 
for oppressing all democratic, and especially working class, move- 
ments throughout tho country, “Ismet's government, employing the 
peace preservation nw, discontinued the partly illegal communist 
Periodical, broke up the trade union organizations working in Istanbul 
and made mass-seale arrests, 

In this way, the pons powers themselves linked the fate 
of Kurds struggling for their national rights and freedom with the 


Tbrahitn Tallig was tho Grst general inspeotor and governod in 
Kurdistan. His punitive expeditions ravaged the whole area, We wero 
‘several communiste inyprisoned in ono of the fortresses lying within the 
‘area of tbe goneral inspoctorate, Gendarmes were Heading Kurds out of 
the prison, shot thom anid thon roturned, Afterwards they wold the wil 
belts of the shot Kurdish boys in the prison. 

* M. Rogoroloy, Kunlsbii vopros.., pe 151. 

+ M. Forugi (the Iranian Prima Minlator daring World War Tf thon 
Iranian Ambassador to Ankara), A confidential Jetter to the Iranian 
Minister of Foreign Aare, from Ankara Nov. 24, 1927. Yaghma, No, 
‘Teheran, 1958. 

* by Rambous, Les Kundernn, p. 28. 

Ki. Vawiliow, Agramys problem, books 9—10, Moscow 1931. 


fight of the working class against imperialism, for the liberation of 
their country and for democracy.!* - 


2) The Kurdish Problem and the Armenian “Dashnaktsutyun” 
Counter-Revolution 


In 1927 all Kurdish nationalistic organizations united in the 
Khoiboun party founded mostly by ropresentatives of the Kurdish 
emigrants living abroad, mainly foudals, landlords and intellectuals, 
‘The first congress of the party was held in 1927 in Bihamdun (Leba- 
hon) where also a leader of the Armenian Dashnakyans V. Papazian 
took part. Due to the limited intorests of the leadership, the party did 
not and coold not seek its actual allies but relied.on the support of the 
{imperialist powers, to whom the Kurdish problem constituted « means 
of political pressure on Turkey. For this reason the netivities of the 
Khoiboun did not pass the British unnoticed, the latter being anything 
}+— Catangel, a Turkish communist, prosente « wonderful record of this facts 

“The oppressed national minoritios ‘have @ special inclination towards the 

‘communista, We had bean imprisoned in ono fortress together with nome 

‘Kurds for o number of years. Howover atrictly separated we were, the 

‘Kurdish prisoners managed to find a way of contacting ws. Tt i no lia, 

if Tsay that without them wo would have died of thirst and starvation, 

ris the Tuctish prisons, che communists often do not receive their daily 
ration. A parson with no one to support him from outside is most badly 


“Jn the time we wore imprixoned theo (i. o. in Kurdistan - A.) not 
‘a single bird visited the arva, not a single caravan passed through. Aftor 
‘ll, this is Kurdistan devastated by blood, firo and uword.,. And still, 
foven under thene cireumatanoes wo were ablo to mako contact with the 
‘Kurdish villagers not only within the prison itself, but outside too. Just 
{mngine, through the seven locked gates and thick walle of this fortroms 
‘re could obtain Stalin's works “Problems of Leninism” and “Principles 


‘and humiliation, the Kurdish people distinguished Turks from Turks, 
tho Turkish working people and fighters from their torturers and oppres: 
sore. (A) 
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but satisfied with the policy of the Turkish government; neither were 
they overlooked by the French who had especially sharp disagree 
ments with Turkey. The Khoiboun lay also under a direct influence 
of the Dashnakyans, the Armenion extreme nationalists, whose entire 
efforts were directed chiefly against the Soviet Union. Dashnaktsutyan 
“the organization of Dashnakyans” rendered to the Khoiboun, political, 
organizational and material support, and at the same time, assumed 
the role of the protectors and defenders of Kurds and not in front of 
their British and French masters only, as we shall observe later. 

In 1930 the Khoiboun succeeded in organizing an armed revolt 
in the Ararat region Jed by Thsan Nuri. ‘The Iranian authorities gave 
the Turkish troops their permission to use Iranian territory in order 
to attack the rebels from tho rear. After long and strenuous fights, the 
revolt was finally crushed with the help of a great number of troops, 
artillery and aircraft. According to incomplete statistics 165 villages 
‘and 6,816 houses were destroyed. 

‘An explanation should be given as to why Dashnakteutynn 
supported the Khoiboun. ‘The chiof reason was that the Dashnakyans 
themselves were not capable of organizing any armed movement on 
‘Turkish territory and therefore made use of the revolt of the Kurdish 
population directed against ‘Turkey, wham the Dashnakyans regarded 
‘a sworn enemy. At the samo time this revolt, which according to the 
Dashnakyans broke out in Turkish “Armenia”, aimed at liberating 
this territory from Turkish rale. It must be said that Dashnaktsutyun 
considered most of the Turkish Kurdistan territory to be part of 
greater Armonin; it might also be of interest to mention that the 
delegation of Armenian nationalists at the Paris conference of 1919 
@elimited the Kurds merely to the southern part of Diarbekr and 
regarded all the remaining vilayets of eastern Turkey as Armenia. 
Besides, the Dashnakyans supported the Kurdish revolt, hoping it 
would weaken Turkey and create a suitable opportunity for the future 
struggle of the Armenians, In case an independent Kurdish state were 
formed, new prospects would arise for the future struggle of Dash- 
naktsutyun both against Turkey and against the U.S. S. R. The 
independent Kurdish state was to become a baso of the Dashnakyans 
for creating a great and independent Armenia. 
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In short, the Armenian counter-revolutionary powers of Dash- 
naktsutyun attempted to make uso of the Kurdish people's longing 
for independence for their own anti-Soviet ambitions. These endeav~ 
‘ours having been unsuccessful, they withdraw their support to the 
Kurdish national-iheration movement, and to a certain degree, even 
stood against. it, Completely different relations had been formed 
botween the Kurdish and the Armenian national-liberation movements, 
Many a time in history had these two nations fought hand in hand 
‘against a common enemy and a clear proof of this long-lasting friend 
ship ean be observed in the present position of Kurds in Soviet Armo- 
‘ia, where for the first time in history, they have achieved their nation 
lsrighta and are living in close friendship with the Armenian people. 


b) The Kurdish Problem and the European Social Democracy 


‘The Dashnakyans, us defenders of the Khoiboun, had to struggle 
in the Second International, and tho attitude of the European social 
democracy towards the Kurdish problem is of particular interest. In 
© paper presented at the plenum of the Second International in 
‘Zurich in August 1930 it is stated: "For our International, the Kurdish 
jroblem is most important in that should it remain unsettled, this 
‘question threatens peace in the Near Hust... The agents of the Third 
International are trying to bring the Kurdish movement under their 
sway... These attempts are quite realistic, as the Kurds are now 
fooling deserted by the whole world. A demonstration of sympathy 
with the Kurds from our side would mean a great support to those 
poople in Kurdistan who maintain @ hostile attitude towards the 
Moscow International." Tt is obvious that the leaders of the Second 
International were by no means concerned with defence of the rights 
of the Kurdish people but with confusing the Kurdish national- 
liberation movement and bringing it under the influence of the sup- 
porters of imperialisin, thus giving it an antipopular and anti-Soviet 


1 Bulletin preany Srednevo Vowtoka, No. 13, 14, Tushikent 1982, p. 119. 
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character, which attempt was in full concord with the aims of the 
imperialists themselves. 

‘The chairman of the executive committee of the Second Interna- 
tional de Brucker revealed the shamefil attitude of the European 
social democracy towards the Kurdish national-liberation movement 
in full light by saying: “Before opening the discussion on the Kurdish 
problem I should like to present a few remarks concerning our attitude 
on this dispute. The first difficulty consists in the fact that the Kurdish 
question is new to us and... it must be admitted that we, however 
experienced in European affhirs, find it very hard to understand the 
problems of non-Buropean matters, Besides, the Kurdish problem as 
far aw the character of the struggle is concerned, has completely 
different methods and eireumstances,” 

“The next difficulty. lies in the fact”, continued de Brucker, 
“that wo fear the Kurdish dispute might spread from a mere Turkish 
problem to one which would concern Iraq, Persia, and Syria, and 
‘cause international complications among the countries in question, 
‘True, in the paper presented by the Armenian party, Dashnaktau- 
tynn, it has been stressed that the Kurdish movement is directed 
against Turkey, yet, no one can guarrantee that it will not spread to 
the above mentioned countries and bring about the danger of war in 
extensive areas of the Near Kast.’ 

‘The above indicates that the social democracy support the strugg- 
te of the Kurdish people, but only in Turkey, and not in Iran and Traq 
ruled by British imperialism, nor in Syria which was under the sway 
of France. 

Lot us pay moro attention to de Brucker: “For us, the second 
difficulty is furthermore of « particular and principal significance. 
‘The International, following the principle of self-determination of 
nations, simultaneously declares that this right should not be realized 
by means of arms and blood, as this might bring about a danger of 
war in the respective countries and in the whole world, too. At present 
we are faced with the fact that the Kurds are fighting for their inde- 
pendence. Are we not abandoning our principal position in the national- 
4 Thi, p. 119. 
it Thid., p. 119 
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liboration question when fomenting the sanguinary fights of the 
Krrds?!* A leader of the social democracy is afraid ... of the struggle 
of the Kurdish people, for fear it might grow into an armed struggle 
‘gainst imperialism in tho Middle Kast. At the same time, according 
to him, in the League of Nations “there does not exist asingle state to 
which @ request for help could be made, Were this the only real way 
possible under present conditions, I do not see what effective signi- 
ficance our interference into the Kurdish affairs could have." Finally, 
the notorious theoretician of social democracy, Otto Bauer, read the 
resolution, where the executive committee of the Second International 
“calls the attention of the world to tho massacres of Kurds by the 
‘Turkish government” and first of all emphatically declares that “the 
Sooond International is against the right of nations for self-determi- 
nation being attained through weapons and bloodshed." 
Following the defeat of the 1980 uprising, the Khoiboun party 
gradually lost its influence. In the meantime the imperialists of 
Britain and France, on one side, and the Turkish government, on the 
other, had settled the chief disputes and subsequently lost their inte- 
rest in the party of Dashnaktsutyun, not speaking of the Khoiboun, 
Which unable to play any significant part, was gradually disbanded. 


¢) The Kemalist Policy of Assimilation of Kurds 


[After the revolt in 1980, the Turkish government intensified its 
policy of exterminating and assimilating the Kurdish ; 
Already in 1026 the law establishing “the general inspectorate” was 
passed. The inspectorate included a larger part of ‘Turkish Kurdistan 
‘ind had the right to declare martial law ancl summon troops from the 
adjoining regions. A new law was passed in May 1982, according to 
‘which hundreds of thousands of Kurds were deported into areas where 
they were to constitute 5% of the population. By this law, “those 


\ Ibid., p. 119. 
© Thid,, p. 119. 
» hid, p. 120. 
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speaking a mother tongue other than Turkish were forbidden to 
rebuild villages and districts, and restore craftemen, clerk, or other 
groupings, “According to the decision of the Cabinet of Ministers, the 
Minister of the Intorior will have the right to dissolve these groups, 
including thee existing till nowadays 

In whot contradiction to the Lausanne Agreement this low is, 
is obvious from article 38 of this agreement which says: “The Turkish 
government promises to guarantee fully the lives and rights of all 
inhabitants of Turkey”, and from article 89, where we read: “No limi- 
tations shall be made to freo usage of any Ianguage by a citizen of 
‘Turkey, whether in private relations, in trade, religion, press, publi- 
cations of any kind, nor in public meetings.” 

‘The Turkish authoritios, dissatisfied with the results of this 
policy of violence, began to apply also ideological methods for the 
assimilation of Kurds. Recep Peker, general secretary af the People's 
Republican Party, declared in his locturo delivered at the university 
in 1931; “We thus accept among us those of our fellow-citizens who 
Jive among us and belong to the Turkish nation both politically and 
socially, on whom the ideas and sentiments of Kurdisin have been 
inculeated...”, The general socretary, who explained tho existonce 
of the Kurdish nation to be result of inculestion of ideas and senti- 
‘ments, then continued: “Prosent-day science denies that a nation of 
‘a few hundred thousand members and even that of « million members 
could exist as an independent nation.”** Such present-day “science”, 
however, exists only in the vocabulary of the blinded Turkish national- 
ists. 

A certain De. Sckban proceeded still further and «aid directly: 
“Sincerely, why be afraid of becoming assimilated; the position of the 
weak, assimilsted by the powerful, has always proved better. Tt ix 
enough if force is not applied.” And elsewhere: “We must be honest 
enough to admit that our conviction about the necessity of educating 
the Kurds in their own language lacks firm grounds,"=* 


*  L, Rambout, Les Kurdes, 
> L. Rambout, Let Kurlea...p. 
MM. Tekinalp, Kemalismus, Prague 1038, p. 224. 
Dr. Ch. Sok ban, La quetion kunde, Paris 1933, 


Ahmet Rechid, also» Turk und a professor at the Academy of 
International Law at the Hague, in his brochure “On the Rights of 
Minoritios in ‘Turkey in the Past and the Present” deliberately and 
completely ignored the Kurds when declaring: “History has given 
proofs that, as to Turkey, from the very beginning, permanently and 
unchangingly, the respect for the rights of the minorities has never 
been violated nor disputed.” Tho professor had the impudence to 
conclude as follows: "Jt often oocurs that fucts do not agree with the 
toxt. It has, however, never beon 40 in the case of the rights of minori- 
ties in Turkey.” And this is what our professor was trying to persuade 
usin the year 1935. But being well aware that rumours had gone round 
the world about the massaores of Kurds in Turkey, he felt obliged to 
add: “The bloodshedding conflicts which had taken place between the 
government of Turkey and certain communities (sie!) have nothing 
in common with the rights of minorities that we have been discussing’"* 

Nevertheless, neither the policy of violence nor the ‘persuasion 
campaign” of the Turkish authorities were of any avail. 

‘The strength and extent of the Kurds’ resistance to the reprisals 
made by the Turkish authorities is well illustrated by the following 
wintoment of Mustafa Kemal in the Turkish National Assembly in 
1936: ““The most important issue in our internal situation is the Dersim 
problem (Dersim is a region in the western part of Turkish Kurdistan - 
A.) Therefore, in order to remove and eradicate this deterrent ulcer 
and to enable immediate decisions to be taken, it se essential to give 
the government absolute and extensive authorit 

‘What this “deterrent ulcer” really was, becomes obvious from 
» letter sent to the League of Nations by the inhabitants of Dersim on 
November 20, 1937, in which they protest against the measures taken 
hy the Turkish government, which “closes Kurdish schools, prohibits 
tho usage of the Kurdish language, removes the words Kurd and 
Kurdistan from scientific works, uses barbarons methods when forcing 
the Kurds, including women and girls, to work on military projects in 
Anatolia, deports the Kurds in groups of ten people into Turkish 
© Ahmed Reohid, Les deoite minoritaires on Turquie dane le paseé et 

Ie priaent, Paris 1988, pp. 4, 10, 17. 

% ON, Deraimi, Kundiotan tarihindes.. p. 258. 
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districts where they are supposed to form « mere 5°, of the population, 
ote. 


‘The consequences of the grent crisis of 1920-1983 strongly 
affected and impaired the economic standing of the working people 
in Turkey and particularly in Kurdistan. Poverty and unemployment, 
further reduction of the already low living standard of the peasantry, 
all this, together with the eruel persecution and the chaurvinistic polioy 
‘undertaken by the Turkish authorities, incited in 1937 a big rebellion 
in the Dersim region, which was lod by Seyed Reza, The Turkish 
government employed a large number of troops against the Kurdish 
Fobels, and again, thousands of people wero killed. In some regions 
mass-seale massacres took place, entire villages and districts were 
destroyed. In the namo of civilization even women, children, old 
people, and all the civilian population were killed. The revolt was 
cruelly suppressed and Seyed Reva together with tan other leaders was: 
executed for robbery. I. Romanette mocks at the terminology of the 
‘Turkish ruling elasses in whose language the Kurdish leader straggling 
for the unity of his land is a “robber” while the Turkish leader who 
expels foreignors from his country is w “patriot”. 

How successful tho ‘Turkish government was in pursuing ite 
civilizing mission, is described by Osman Mete, editor of “Son Posta’” 
who visited Dersim in 1148, ten years after the revolt had been quelled: 
and I have spoken with people living in this district. ‘They have 
scon no government official except the tax-collector and the gend- 
‘arme... I tried to got to know the people, their inner lives and their 
spirit, but found nothing to prove our past work. There is no industry, 


nor agriculture, nor trade... there is no doctor, the people do not know — 


the meaning of the word modicine. There are no ronds to connect 
the villages.” 

‘The Turkish government began to take unprecedented exter- 
inating measures against the Kurds, even after the rebellion hnd 
een crushed, under tho protext of army manoeuvres. 

In 1925, the Turkish authorities declared the Kurdish revolt to 
= Thid., p. 296. 


ML Romanotto, Le Kuntistan ot lt question Kurde, Paris 1081, p. 13, 
ON. Dersimi, Kunlistan tarihinde, p. 925. 


be a result of activities exercised by British agents. Itshould be admitt- 
ed that the revolt was welcome to the British imperiatists, as their 
dispute with Turkey, concerning tho Moni issue was presently to be 
‘lizcuswed in the League of Nations, Pogoreloy was right when stating 


any disturbances among the Turkieh Kurds in this period of 
cansed hy the Mosul problem, better the position of Great, 
Britain", He continues aa follows: “We ean hardly doubt the fact that 
tho idea of the national unification of Kurdistan, although it did not 
spread among the broad sections of the population, had played a role 
in the outbreak of the revolt.” 

‘Tho roloof religions fanatiam must not be ignored norunderestim- 
ated, Nevertholess, the motive power of the 1925 rebellion similarly 
to that of all the other Kurdish revolts, which had taken place from 
the beginning of the 20th century until World War I1, was the ende- 
your to create an independent Kurdish state and secure the national 
rights of the Kurdish people. 

“It is not possible to say,” writes Nehru, “if British agents had 
anything to do with the rebellion, though it was obvious enotigh that 
Kurdish trouble in Turkey just thon was welcome to the British 
government, It is clear, however, that religions orthodoxy had much 
to do with the rising, and it is equally clear that: Kurdish nationalism 
thud also much to do with it, Probably the nationalistic motive was the 
wtrongest.”> 

During the 1937 revolt, tho Turkish government side by side 
With the organs of the imperialist powers started spreading false 
informations about the Soviet Union supplying the Dersim rebels with 
money and weapons. The aim of this propaganda was, on the one hand, 
to show that the revolts in Kurdistan hadl beon incited from outside, 
tind in this way to persuade the public opinion of Turkey and the 
‘world that the cruel measures taken by the Turkish authorities wore 
justified, and, on the other hand, to deter Iran and. Iraq in order to 
‘gain their co-operation, and thus to clear a path for joint action against 
the Kurds At the same time, the Turkish government wanted to 
® -M. Pogoroloy, Kurdekid wopris.n. p. 152. 


% JL, Nehru, Glimpses of World History... Vol. I, p- 1108, 
® “The essential points of their (of tho Turk - A.) request was to bring both 
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fereate an anti-Soviet atmosphere, which they needed for rapproche- 
‘ment with Nazi Germany. 

As a result of this, the Saadubad Pact was concluded on Juno,8, 
1987, between Turkay, Iran, Iraq and Afghanistan, under the auspices 
of Great Britain, of course. ‘The pact, besides its chiefly anti-Soviet 
character, was directed against the Kurdish national movement. 
Article 7 says: “Each of the high signatories vows itself to make pro- 
visions in its respective sphere against the forming or functioning of 
armed gangs, societies or organizations that aim at overthrowing the 
present institutions responsible for guarantosing order or seourity of 
‘any section of the opposite party's borderline.”*" 

‘Together with a number of other pacts, this one, too, was buried 
by the outcome of World War II. The Turkish government, neverthe- 
Jess, never dropped its cl \istie policy, having learned no lesson 
from the war, which had so fundamentally altered the political image 
of the whole world. 

‘The “Son Posta” journal of April 11, 1946 cathegorically decla- 
red: “In Turkey no Kurdish minority over existed either nomadic or 
settled, with national consciousness or without it." This is the fatal 
principle which has been lending the pace of the Turkish government 
up to our days. 


2. THE KURDS IN IRAQ 


Tt has been mentioned above that already in the course of World 
War I, the Sykes-Picot Agrooment had split the Middle East into 
© number of aphores of influence attached to individual imperialist 


states into co-operation, so that on the one hand, the Kurds of Lean 
should not make trouble for Turkey, nd on the other hand, the Kurda 
themselves should not be uble (0 make Tran a center of axplam and 
Potencial haso for attacking Turkey." M. Forughi, A confidential 
letter... 

8.8 Gavan, Kunlinan, Divided Nation of the Middle East, London 
1958, p. 35. 
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powers. Mesopotamia became part of the British zone. During the war, 
large part of Iraq was occupied by British troops, including Baghdad 
from March 11, 1917, where the troops remained even after the war 
had ended. Lord Curson's words were the motto of British imperialist 
policy in the Middle East: “The Euphrates forms the western border 
of Tndia.!” 

After World War I, the Kurdish people in Iraq began to move, 
and in the years 1918—1919 the liberation movement in Iraqi Kurdis- 
tan developed at a considerable speod, The Kurds of the Sulaymania 
area declared the Kurdish independence under the leadership of Shaikh 
Mahmud Barzinji, and tho English gave their consent to his becoming 
governor of this region. The British imperialists needed the Shaikh to 
scaro both Turkey, whose troops were still in action in the Mosul area, 
and also the chiefs of the Arab part of Iraq in case of their disobedience. 
Yot, Shaikh Mahmud was concerned with the independence of the 
Kurds, and for this reason his relations with the British soon took 
a turn for the worse, and consequently « fierce struggle against the 
British colonial army broke out. The decisive battle took place on 
Juno % 1919, at Darbandi Bazyan near Sulaymania, After the heroic 
struggle of the Kurds, Shaikh Mahmud suffered an injury, was taken 
prisoner and on July 25, 1919 sentenced to death by a British court. 
‘The sentence was changed to lif imprisonment and Shaikh Mahmud 
was exiled to India, 

Tn this strnggle against Rritish colonialism, the Kurdish people 
fought to « man. The revolt was crushed, but the Kurds gained faith 
in the possibility of fighting the strongest colonial power ~ British 
invperialism. Tt was the peasantry who constituted the decisive power 
of the revolt and went into battle headed by their religious leader 

ikh Mahmud. ‘They expected not only national and political liberty 

II, but also an improvement in their social standing. Obviously, the 
religious character of the leadorship embodied by Shaikh Mahmud 
played an important role, too, which explains the vigorous yature of 
the peasantry’s participation. 

At the conference held at San Remo on April 25, 1920, Iraq was 

ficially placed under British mandate, though all the Iraqi people 
oppbsed this colonial measure. Both the masses of peasantry in the 


country and the members of the bourgeoisie and the intelligentsia in 
the cities began to take action; demonstrations and acts of protest took 
place. These activities turned into an armed uprising on June 30, 1920, 
‘and having spread over the whole of Iraq, continued until the end of 
Oxtober 1920, 

By holding the foremost position in the national-liberation 
movement of the Iraqi people during 1918—1919,%* the Kurdish 
people had played an important role in tho preparations for the Iraqi 
rovolt against the British in 1920, Yot, during the revolt itself, the 
Kurdish movement, strongly impaired by the cruel reprisals of the 
ccolonialists, was not closoly linked with the general struggle in Iraq. 
Simultaneously, the colonial administration was making use of the 
ational frictions between the Kurds and Arabs with the purpose of 
weakening the feeling of solidarity of the two nations. After a series of 
battles, the British troops, applying extremely bloody methods, finally 
succeeded in suppressing the revolt, 

‘The colonial administration, by means of a Referendum conduct- 
ed on August 23, 1021, managed to place Faisal of the Hashemit Dy- 
nasty on the throne of Iraq. Ib is of significance that Kirkuk rejected 
Faisal as a successor to the throno and Sulaymania boycotted the 
“Reforendum'” altogether. 

‘The antipathy of the Kurdish people toward the British gradually 
strengthened; the Turkish authorities and army tried to make use of 
this tendency and to win the Kurds over. The British colonial admini- 
‘tration, in order to preserve at least some of their influence among the 
Kurds, gave their consent to the return of Shaikh Mahmud, who re- 
eutered Sulaymania in September 1922. ‘ 

‘The British were in such a hurry that already by September 14, 
1922, a Kurdish conference was hold in Sulaymania, and in November 
of that year the Shaikh was proclaimed King of Kurdistan. The Shaikh 
himself was, however, far from contented with the Sulaymania pro- 


D.N. Kotlov, Nateionatno onoboditel'noe vosstanie 1920 goda w Irake, 
Moncow 1958, p. 187, 
‘Sulaymania rojected almost unanimously any form of attachment to the 
territory controlled by the Iraqi govornment, Report om Iraq Adminiatra- 

ion; October 1920 - March 198%, p. 18° 


Vinee alone, and intended to liberate all Kurdistan, and in the first place 
the Kirkuk region, where oil deposits had already been discovered. For 
this reason the English opposed his intentions but this time did not 
succeed in seizing Sulaymania, On March 4, 1923, the Shaikh was 
finally foreed to abandon the city due to heavy air-raids by the R.A. 
and Solaymania was oceupied hy British forces until June 1 
when the Shaikh liberated it again, 

On July 24, 1923, a8 a result of longthy negotiations, the Lansan- 
no Agreement was signed, annihilating once and for all the resolutions 
of the Sdyres Agreement. ‘The Kurdish people now recognized the 
value of the promises made by the imperialist powers headed by Great 
Britain, 

Shaikh Mahmoud appealed to the Soviet government; on January 
20, 1923 he wrote to the Soviet Counsul in ‘Tabriz (Iran): “In the year 
1917, when the world heard the voice of true freedom and learned 
about your people being liberated from the clutches of oppressors and 
criminals, all the nations and nationalities of the entire world felt 
great joy 

“Now, at least,” continued the Shaikh, “we have the prospect of 
realizing the legal and national rights of the Kurdish people, who hold 
out their hands to you and wish most sincerely with all their hearts 10 
live with you in friendship and brotherhood." 

‘The Shaikh concluded his letter as follows; “You are acquainted 
with the problem of armistice, and against whom the revolt in southern 
Kurdistan was directed. You also know the attitude of the neighbour- 
ing countries to these questions. 

“Tt is not possible to write to you in detail about everything, 
‘us there are no diplomatic contacts between us and the Soviet govern 
mont, whom we trust and consider to be our support, Yet, I ean tell 
you one thing: AMl the Kurdish peoplo regard the Russian peoplo as 
liberators of the Kast, and are therefore resolved and prepared to 
unite their fate with that of the Russian people, What is at present in 
the centre of our attention is support for our cause... Our people are 
impatiently awaiting the establishment of mutual contacts.” 

‘The above letter is further evidence of the great response the 
Great October Revolution received in Kurdistan and also of the fact 
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that the Kurdish people, as one of the first nations struggling for their 
independence, grasped the impact and tho role of the Soviet Union in 
the fight for freedom and self-dotermination of nations, 

‘The struggle of Shaikh Mahmud encountered more and more 
difficulties until finally Swhymania was occupied by British and 
Iraqi forces on July 19, 1924, and the Shaikh himself had to withdraw 
to the mountains, After a time, he concluded a treaty with the Iraqi 
government and settled in the country. 


©) The Mosul Question 


‘The Lausanne Agrecment left the problem of the Turkish-Irag 
frontier unsettled. Article 3 stated: “The borderline between Turkey 
and Iraq shall be decided in a friendly way between the governments 
of Turkey and Great Britain within a period of 9 months. In case an 
agreement between the two governments shall not be reached during 
the given period, the issue shall he forwarded to the Council of the 
League of Nations.""* 

‘The question was, of course, not merely that of determining the 
frontier between Turkey and the newly ereated Iraq, but it concerned 
the whole of Iragi Kurdistan, and, what was most important for the 
imperialists, it concerned oil. And the fate of the Iraqi Kurds depended 
directly on the settlement of this dispute. 

‘The negotiations between Britain and Turkey led to no positive 
result. The question of the borderline became an issue of the League of 
Nations whose Council decided on September 30, 1924, to appoint 
three-man commission to investigate the matter and present to the 
Council all the information and propositions which would enable a due 
resolution to be adopted. Membors of the commission were: Colonel 
A. Polis from Belgium, Count P, Toleki, then ex-Premier of Hungary, 
and Minister Plenipotentiary I, af Wirsen from Sweden, with Wirsen 
4s chairman, The commission decided that investigations would have 
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to be conducted at the place itself and arrived in Mosul in January 
1925. 

‘Turkey proposed a referendum*, which would express the will of 
the people, but Britain opposed this, ax the matter concerned » border- 
line and not a territory. Both parties offered completely differing fi- 
sures of the various nationalities inhabiting the area. ‘The English 
regarded the Kurds as Aryans with nothing in common with the 
‘Turks, the Turks declared there was no difference between the Turks 
and the Kurds and that the two had boen living side by side in friendly 
relations for several centuries. 

‘The statistical data offored by Britain, Turkey and Traq were as 
follown: 


Toble No. 6 


Tunan (isa) | Brak een) | tregt aes) | 


i 

203,890 424,720 | 404,007 
33.210 185,703, 166,941 
146,060, asus 8,682 
31,000 62,265 41,336 
18,000 1,000 26307 

| _ eave | = = 
total ora00 | tons | sou.70 


‘The commission arrived at utterly different conclusions: “The 
Kurds are neither Arabs, Turks nor Persians, though they are most 
warly related to the Persians, They aro different and clearly distin- 
guishsblo from the ‘Turks, and still more different and remote from 
the Arabs." 


= Question of the Frontier between Turkey and Iraq, League of Nations, 
Geneva 1825, p. 48. 

‘The iaajority of she population being iliterato, the Turkish government 

proposed that the voting should be conducted by means of cards with the 

Rnglish or the Turkish flag inaprinted, 

Ibid, p46, 


‘The report then continued: “If the ethnic argument alone had 
to be taken into account, the necessary conclusion would be that an 
independent Kurdish State should be ereated, sinee the Kurds form 
five-eighths of the population, Moreover, if much a solution were to be 
‘considered, the Yezidis, who racially aro very like the Kurds, and the 
‘Turks, who could easily he assimilated by the Kurds, should be 
included in estimating the number of the latter. They wonld then 
form seven-tenths of the population.” This means that the official 
document. af the League of Nations recognized the existence of Kurd 
‘ag A separate nation ax well as their right to an independent Kurdish 
mtate, 


b) Oil Monopolies in Kurdistan 


‘The final settlement of the Mosul question itself was, however, 
made in the interests of the British imperialists. Iraqi Kurdistan was 
separated from Turkish Kurdistan and became part of present-day 
Iraq, At that time, Lord Curson awore he was not in the least interested 
in the existence of oil in this area.* On June 5, 1926, a treaty was 
signed by Britain, Turkey, and Traq, settling the Mosul question in 
benofit of Britain, This treaty provided the definitive delimination of 
the present-day frontier between Iraq and Turkey, but previously, 
on February 14, 1925, a treaty had heen signed granting the concession 
for oil-mining in Iraq to the Turkish Petroleum Company, which 
changed its name to Iraq Petroleum Company (I. P. C.) in 1929, 
‘This concession concerning Iraqi Kurdistan in the Kirkuk area is valid 
for 75 years, i.¢. till the year 2000, Later, in 1982, a treaty concerning 
Mosul oil was concluded between Iraq aud the T. P.C., valid till 2007, 
In 1938, another treaty on the oil in the Baarah area was xigned to be 
valid till 2013, 


Thid., p. 57. 

Lor Carson himself was the chief sharsholder ofthe Turkish Petroleum: 
Company. That why he thobght #€ nocomary to declare that“. 
Perctally isnot interested at all whethor Uhore fx my’ i thi wren oF 
pot." Dijing diplomacie, Vol. If p. 185 (Cerch ed). 


Nowadays, the 1. P. C., with its branches Mosul Petroleum 
Company and Basrah Petroleum Company, are mining oil mainly in 
the three following areas: Kirkuk, Mosul and Basrah. Nevertheless, 
Kirkuk still remains the chief area of oil-mining, being the source of 
tho fess than two thirds of all Iraqi oil. Each of the partnors, je, Royal 
Duteh Shell, British Petroleum Company, Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
together with Socony Mobil Oil and Compagnie Frangaise des Pétroles, 
owns 23.75% of the capital, and the remaining 5% belong to the 
Participation and Exploration Corporation, the owner of which is 
1 British financier of Armenian descent K. Gulbankian. 

Considering that the Dutch capital in Royal Duteh Shell ix 
subordinated to British capital, the British oil companies appear to 
hiold more than half (52.59%) of the entire capital, and thus secure the 
supremacy in the I. PB. C. 

‘This situation corresponds to the balance of powers which existed 
jn the Near East in those times (year 1925). Before World War 1, 
the situation in the Turkish P, C. was different: The Anglo-Persian 
Petroleum Company (50%), Deutsche Bank (25%) and Royal Duteh 
Shell (25%). After the dofeat of Germany in World War I, France, 
in the spirit of the secret Sykes-Picot Agreement. on the division of the 
Middle Bast (1016) replaced Germany and thus gave up Mosul. The 
U.S. A.and the American petroleum companies headed by Standard 
Oi} enforced their participation in the Turkish Petroleum Company 
uv a result of prolonged secret negotintions. K. S. Gulbankian (a British 
agent), who was the first to inform the Turkish Sultan sbout the 
existence of oil in this area (in 1800) and who was the financial adviser 
to the Sublime Porte, gained the right to 5% after repeated post- 
jvonement, which earned him the nickname “Mr. Five Persent 

‘The principal question - the question of oil ~ had been solved #0 
‘ux to correspond to the interests and the balance of powers of the 


% By this we do not imply that the intoreata of Duteh monopolists in Royal 
‘Dutch Shell can bo ignored. Developments, however, indicate that Royal 
‘Dutch Shell has nearly always acted in concord with the other British oil 
monopolies. So it fins been in the international ofl consortia In Tran, 
‘where the British Petroleum Company’ (40%) together with Royal Dateh 
Shell (14%) own 54% of all the shares. (A) 


great imperialist powers, Once again did the British and the French 
“forget” about the Kurds, just as at Lausanne. The British and the 
French, as well as their new partner in the Middle East, American 
imperialism, arrived at the conclusion that the Kunis living in the 
Mosul area must not gome under Turkish rule.” In 1925 when Mustafa 
Kemal ruled Turkey, it might have meant jeoperdizing oil-mining 
in this area. Great Britain, France and the U.S. A., after having secured 
their concessions for oil, subsequently lost all interest in the creation 
ofa united Kurdish state and ngreed that the Kurds must not create 
any such state. Naturally, the states inhabited by Kurds, i. e. Turkey 
‘and Trax, were also opposed to the iden of any such state. 

‘The British, however, did not intend to do away with the Kurdish 
problem in Iraq once and for all. Of course, the imperialist poliey could 
not accept the idea of guarantecing absolute autonomy to the popula- 
tion of so vitally important an area as Mosul.“ On the other hand 
“the hostile attitude of the Kurds towards the new Iraqi government 
was not, in fact, altogether unwelcome; it was a constant reminder to 
Faisal and his friends that ... Britain might express her consent, with 
Kurdish independence, in ease the situation in Iraq took @ course of 
development that would not be consulted and agreed to previously 
with His Majesty's 

‘The attitude of the British imperialists towards the Kurdish 
question was properly expressed by Harold Nicolson: “The Kurds, 
who had refused to show any will to become a natiorwhen we encour- 
aged them to do so, have in 1922 suddenly started demanding their 
14 articles, a very late moment indeed.” In other words, the Kurds 
“must” become a nation only if it is the wish in London, or else it 
would be an unpardonable sint 

‘And Turkey! ~ Turkey finally agreed with the “Brussels Line" 
determining its southorn frontior by the decision of the Leagne of 


© “The United States adopted the British standpoint that the 500,000. 
Kunds living ia the Moss] area must neither come under ‘Turkish rule nor 
become un independant nation." M. Brooks Nafta a sahraniéni poli: 
tikw, Prague 1950, p, 80 (Ceech ed). 

Thid. 
Thid. 


Nations Committee taken in October 1924 in Brussels on condition 
that it would receive 10% of the shares of the Turkish Petroleum 
Company, that the Assyrians, who had left Turkey during the war, 
‘would not be permitted to come back and “according to the wish of 
the Turks the agreement said nothing about, Kurdistan and its inde- 
pendence.’ 

‘The only result of the Kurds’ struggle in Iraq was that Kurdish 
started to be taught in elementary schools, but in the Sulaymania 
region only. The Kurds, however, wore not going to put up with this 
state of affairs. In June 1930, aocording to the agreement with Great 
Britain, the period of the British Mandate expired and Iraq became 
1 formally independent stato, Elections were to take place in the Sum= 
mor of 1080 60 that parliament would be able to assemble in Autumn 
‘und confirm the signed agreement. 

‘The people of Sulaymania refused to take part in the elections 
and large-scale demonstration broke out on September 6, 1930, 
Collisions occurred between the population and the army and police; 
45 people were killed and about 200 injured. September th entered 
tho history of the Kurdish people as the day of struggle against 
imporiatism and reaction, It marked the beginning of further fierce 
struggle. Shaikh Mahmud, who had until then been observing the 
fovents, again took up arms, ‘The armed struggle continned till March 
181 and the Shaikh achieved certain positive results. He even made 
‘an attempt at liberating Kirkuk, but due to the treachery of Kurdish 
feudals, had to give up the struggle in the end, 

_ In 1932, another rebellion oocurred in Barzan in the northern 
part of Tgi Kurdistan, under the leadership of Shaikh Ahmad. In 
this rising, Mostafa Barzani, a younger brother of Shaikh Ahmad, 
played an important role for the first time, The rebellion was suppres- 


1% ‘Thi deoision vena later changed in the way that Turkey would receive, 
-£ 500.000 in cash from the Iraqi government. 

WG Lenexowski, The Mile Kast in World Affairs, Teheran 1958, 
p. 187 (Persian ed.), 

© Acconing to the Act of May 23, 1931, Kurdish borare the official lan- 
guage in the whole of Iraqi Kurdistan, Ali Seydo al Gorani, 
Prom Amman to Amadia, Cairo 1090, p. 114 (in Arabic), 


‘sed, chiefly by the R. A. F., which bombed tho villages of Barzan, 
destroying 1,365 houses. 

Another revolt broke out in Barzan in 1943, this time headed by 
Mustafa Barzani, who had just ocaped from exile in Sulaymania. The 
revolt spread at great speed. The Iraqi government entered into long 
negotiations with Barzani, sometimes making promises. sometimes 
threatening, but with no positive outcome whatsoover, so that by 
Spring 1945 the insurgents resumed armed struggle, which was also 
joined by Kurdish officers in the Iraqi army. The Kurdish nationalist 
political party Hiva (Hope) closely co-operated with the revolt. 

The struggle continued until October 1945, when the fighters of 
Barzan crossed into Iranian Kurdistan, where in those days prepara- 
tions for the establishment of a democratic republic were being made 
in the area of Mahabad. 


3. THE KURDS IN IRAN 


After World War I, there occurred risings in Iranian Kurdistan, 
the most notable of them being led by Simko in the Urmia region 
(from 1920 till 1925), Simko liberated a large part of Iranian Kurdis- 
‘tan, and after having established contact with Shaikh Mahmud, visited 
him personally in Sulaymania in 1923. British agents, however, manag- 
ed togoad him against the Assyrians, as a result of which he murdered 
their chief M. Shamun. This, of course, led to the weakening of his own 
position. 

Reza Khan became ruler and dictator of the country in 1925 and 
from then on adopted in practice a strict contralizing and assimilating 
policy towards all nationalities, including the Kurds. For this reason 
he also thought it important to do away with Simko, 

Until 1930 Simko led several fights against Persian, Turkish and 
Traqi troops, attaining -sucocas in most of the cases. Ou June 21, 1930, 
he was invited to the town of Shno to negotiate with the spokesman 
of the Iranian forces, who, however, had him murdered. 


‘The next significant rebellion direoted against the oppression 
of the central government broke out in the south in the autumn of 
1031, under the leadership of Jafar Sultan of Hamadan. As in other 
cases this rising, too, was cruelly crushed, after which the representa- 
tive of Kurdistan in the Iranian Parliament declared that for Tran 
there existed no Kurdish problem. The Kurds were alleged to regard 
themselves as Iranians and think of nothing else but Tran. 

As in Turkey, the Iranian Kurds, too, were deprived of all nation- 
al rights: the Kurdish language wax banned, and the Kurds were not 
oven permitted to wear their national costume. Many of them were 
imprisoned for disobeying, some of them were even exiled. ‘This stato 
of affairs lasted until World War 1. 

From all that has been said it follows that the history of the 
Kurdish people from the second half of the 19th century until the 
Second World War is marked with @ string of revalts aiming at 
freedom and independence. Beginning with the 20th century, namely 
with World War J, the struggle is led with the goal of creating an 
independent Kurdish state. 


4, THE CAUSES AND AIMS OF KURDISH REVOLTS 


What was the chief cause of these extensive revolts which, in 
‘most cages, assumed a nation-wide character? ‘The main cause, of 
course, was national oppression. ‘The national consciousness of the 
Kurds gradually strengthened, and simultaneously the national 
discrimination exercised by the ruling classes of the respective countries 
increased. ‘The struggle against national oppression ereated a link 
between all sections of the Kurdish society: the peasants, members of 
the petty bourgeoisie, the intelligentsia, and the feudals. 

Heavy exploitation of the people, and mainly of the peasantry, 
by the governmental authorities, high taxation, economie pressure 
exercised by the army and the gendarmerie on the rural population, 


wll this added to the national oppression incited large massos of the 
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peasantry to rebel under the leadership of the elan chiefs, religions 
Jeaders and the fondals.*¢ 

‘The struggle against foreign oppressors considerably diminished 
lass antagonism‘in rural Kurdistan, ‘The clas struggle in Kurdistan 
clan tribal relations, togother with 
Js were often shaikhs, the religious’ 
Jeaders, which enabled them to conceal their own share in the exploi- 
tation of the peasantry and diroct the struggle against the foreigners, 
‘The feudals and landlords who regarded the intensification of yovern- 
mental power as an impairment of their own standing and were not 
willing to give up a share of their power in the Kurdish village, alwayn 
strongly opposed the centralization measures of the contral govern- 
mont. It is, therefore, quite natural that they supported the national 
movement and armed revolts in Kurdistan 

The young Kurdish bourgeoisie were not satisfied with the 
splitting up of Kurdistan after World War I, as it reduced their sphere 
of influence and limited their contact with trade centres and important 
harbours. Thus the Kurdish bourgeoisie was virtually isolated and sup- 
pressed by the Turkish, Persian and Arabic bourgeoisie. This explains 
the support the Kurdish bourgeoisie and intelligentsia rendered to 
these revolts, which aimed ut creating an independent Kurdish state. 

Following the Great, October Socialist Revolution, in the period 
of the general crisis of capitalism, the Kurdish society was strongly 
influenced by the ideas of struggle against imperialism and for the 
liberation of nations. 

Kurdistan lies in the immediate neighbourhood of the U. 8.8. R. 
and a section of the Kurds, although small, remained on the territory 
of the Soviet Union, where for the first time in their history, Kurds 
‘were granted human and national rights, All this supported the in- 
fivence of the ideas of the Groat Ootobor Socialist Revolution upon 
the Kurdish people. 


4 Fora characteristics of the Kurdish foual, #00 Chapter VI. 1. (p. 118). 
* “Not so much the national idea ap this fact alone provided the stirmakis 
for the vigorous strugsle of the Kurdish feudal stratum against goveet 
‘mental officials, the gendarmorio and the military authorition” K. Vas 
Liew, Agrarnye problemy, book 9—10, Mosoow 1931. 


‘The weakness of the bourgeoisio and the intelligentsia together 
with the absence of a proletariat caused the leading part in all thé 
revolts to be taken by the feudal lords chiefs of the tribes and religious 
leaders. Even later, when the young Kurdish bourgeoisie made at- 
tompts to penetrate into the leadership of the movement, the feudal 
lords rotained their hegemony in the Kurdish national movement 
until the Second World War, due to the backwardness of the Kurdish 
semi-fendal society, where the tribal relations still preserve their 
significance. 

“It is one of the deadlocks of Kurdish nationalism, that while 
not only ita Ieaders but almost the entire rank and file should have 
their origin among the more educated burghers, its military force 
always had to come from the tribes and their chiefs, who have neither 
erudition nor other ideas but expectations of gaining profit and booty 
by impairing the government's authority,“ 

‘The leadership and the hegemony of feudal lords in the Kurdish 
national movement Jed to fatal consequences. It was often sufficient 
to do away with tho leader of the revolt, and consequently the revolt 
itself was suppressed. It very often happened that the leaders, due to 
backwardness and lack of education, themselves became vietims of 
imperialist intrigues, were cheated, and unconsciously became in- 
struments of imperalist politicians. 

It occurred quite frequently, too, that the feudal leader began 
to slow down the movement 1s soon ns the course of events surpassed 
his own interests: the peasaiits were willing and resolved to continue 
the fight, but the feudal lord, for the sake of his own benefit, would 
mnake a compromise with the central government or the imperialist 
agents, 

‘The main force in all the revolts was the peasantry driven into 
he struggle, first of all, by unbearable exploitation, poverty and n= 
tional oppression. Due to the existing tribal relations and the fact 
that the leader, very often the shaikh, enjoyed enormous moral 
authority, the revolts though of peasant and class charsoter and 
directed against forvign oppression, acquired a nation-wide character. 
am A. Roosevelt, “The Kurdish Republic of Mahabad", The Middle 

ast Journal, New York 1947, p. 268. 
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5. THE MAHABAD REPUBLIC 


In the year 1941, the Allied Forces, including Soviet troops, 
entered Iran, and thns did away with the dictatorship of Reza Shah 
and re-established democratic rights. By 1045, the popular movement 
fad gohteved great victories: In Deokinber 1545, Trdnian 'Axerbaljic,) a 
Jed by the Democratic Party of Azerbaijan, proclaimed an autonomous | 
domocratte government, The Averbaijan national government: intro- 
duced politioal and social reforms, distributed the land of the big 
landowners and traitors among the peasantry and in this way i 
creased the peasants’ share in the yield from rented land. ‘The gover 
ment also introduced an eight-hour working day and began to realize 
further administrative and s nian, which was 
hitherto prohibited, became the official language of the eountry. 

‘The northern part of Iranian Kurdistan with its centre Mahabad, 
7 the Allies throughout the war. After 
the last troops of Iranian police had been expelled from Mahabad 
in 1944, the people themselves became the ruler of this district, At 
this time, » nationalistic organization, the Kommalay Zhiani Kurd 
(the Party of Kurdish Revival) began to be active in Kurdistan, 

On August 15, 1945, the Kurdish Demoeratio Party (K, D, P.) 
was founded in Mahabad with Kommala na its basis, The party soon 
‘attained great popularity and gained the support of large sections of 
peasantry, town working people, potty bourgcoiaie, middle landowners 
and the patriotic tribes. 

‘The programme of the K. D. P, included as its main pointe: Free- 
dom and self-government for the Kurdish people within the limits of 
the Iranian state; the Kurdiah language to be used in education und to 
become the official language in administrative affairs; election of the 
provincial council of Kurdistan, which was to become the leading 
body in the district; the establishment of unity and fraternal links 
with the people of Azerbaijan in joint struggle with the other national 
minorities; improvement of the economic situation through the ex- 
ploitation of Kurdistan’s natural resources, the advance of agriculture 
and commerce, hygiene and education; efforts to enable the Kurdish 
people to strive freely for tho happiness and progress of their country. 
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The K. D. P, did not declare a now distribution of land and 
limited itself to the statement that endeavours shall be made in order 
to improve the distribution of the crops from rented soil betwoen 
peasants and landlords. 

On January 28, 1940, the establishment of the Kurdish National 
Government (republic) was proclaimed with Qazi Muhammad, leader 
of the K. D. P. and an outstanding fighter and public personality, as 
president, 

‘The Kurdish National Government remained in existence for 
less than one year; nevertheless, during this timo it did a great deal 
for tho benefit of the Kurdish people, Kurdish became the official 
language - for the first timo, the Kurdish children were taught their 
mother tongue. ‘The number of Kurdish newspapers, journals and 
books increased to an unprecedented degree. The first Kurdish theatre 
‘was established, and Kurdish women for the first time took part in the 
political and cultural life of their country. Due to immediate contact 
with the U.S. S. B,, commerce underwont a quick development. 
Wherever the landlords had left, the peasants became virtnal masters 
of the land, Yet, « land reform did not take place, not even to such 
1 degree as in’Azerbaijan, Basically, the foudals and landowners in 
Kurdistan retained their former privileges, Kurdish clerks filled the 
posts formerly ogeupied by Persians and Azerbaijanians, and national 
military forces and militin were established to replice the former 
government police and army. 

The most important achievement of the democratic government 
was national liberty attained by the Kurdish people after such a long 
time. Revolutionary centres wore established in Kurdistan and Azer- 
‘aijan, which later bocame the pillars of the democratic movement of 
all Tran, On April 23, 1940, an ayreomont was concluded between the 
Democratic Government of Azerbaijan and the Kurdish National 
Government, which confirmed their unity and friendship. 

Yet, as we have already said, the demooratie governments in 
these areas remained in existence for only one year and was subse- 
quently most brutally suppressed by the Iranian reaction, who received 
direct support from the American nnd British imperialists. In Azer- 
haijan and Kurdistan more than 15,000 democrats were massacred. 


‘After a formal secret trial, the leader of the Kurdish people 
Qazi Muhammad, together with his brother Sadr Qazi, member of the 
Tranian Majlis, and his cousin Saif Qazi, Minister of War of the Maha- 
bad Republic, were executed on March 31, 1947, The Tranian army » 
and gendarmerie started to ravage Iranian Kurdistan, 

‘Novertheless, the Barzanis, who were a notable eupport to the 
Kurdish National Government, did not give up, and headed by 
Mustafa Barzani, the commander of the armed forces during the 
Mahabad Republio, began a strennous and unequal fight against the 
Iranian army. The Americans directly provided the Iranian troops 
with experts and armament, and the American Ambessador to Iran 
G, Allen even paid a personal vistt to the front in Kurdistan together 
with the Head of Genoral Staff Razinara.® 

‘The resistance shown by the Barzanis was courageous and 
powerful, so that even the Head of General Staff declared that-the 
modern Iranian army had never fought such strong enemy. At the 
same time, the Shah ordered most drastic measures to be taken 
against them; his order of March 3, 1947, reads: “To bomb with air- 
craft and artillery all the centres of the Barzani families (i. ©, women 
and children-A), complete the whole campaign by April 4, 1047, 80 
that the Barzanis will not eseapo, and thus do away with this situation, 
#0 shameful for the army.” 

‘After cansing the Iranian army heavy casualties, the Barzanis 
entered Iraq, where the Nuri-Said forces awaited them with swords 
and fire. The old people, women and children remained in Barzan, and 
about 500 warriors led by the legendary Kurdish commander Mustafa 
Baraini, crossed Turkey and the borders of Iran once again, In order 
to crush them the Iranian government mobilized a vast army (about 
10,000 mon) equipped with all kinds of armament including aireraft 
‘and cannons but the support rendered by the Kurdish people to their 
warriors - the Barzanis, who heroically withstood an unequal struggle, 
‘enabled them to proceed for another.300 km continuing their vietori- 
ous fight and, after a decisive battle, cross the river Aras into the 

“siting tho Kurds", New Times No. 24, July 8, 1949, 
1m, From Bloody Mahatad lo the Shores of the Arar, Tebreran 


Soviet Union. Only after the vietory of the revolution in Iraq in 1958 


did these warriors return to their mother land. 


‘The Mahabad Republic existed for no more than one year, vot 
was of great historic significance. [twas niot without reason that A. 
Roosevelt wrote: ‘The origin and the substance of the small Kurdish 
Republio, its brief and stormy history and its sudden extinetion consti- 
tute some of the most brilliant events of the modern history of the 
Middle East.” 

‘The importance of the 1945—1046' movement consists in the 
fact that it was the first national and democratic movement in Kurdish 
history. It was directed against imperialism, pursued the interests of 
the people, and fought against national oppression and for the national 
Jiberation of all the Kurdish people, At the same time, it was directed 
nwainst the reaction, strove for a general democratization and for 
jwouring equal rights for the broadest seotions of the people, the petty 
hourgeoisio, the intelligentsi, the peasants and.the working people 
in the towns, All these masses of people were set in motion. 


"As indicated above, the Great October Socialist Revolution was” 


followed by several revolts and organized movements throughout 
Kurdistan; the Mahabad movement of 1915 —1946 was, however, the 
only one to become an immediate part of the struggle of nations 
wainst fascism and imperialism. And more than that - this movement 
Jocame not merely s significant part of the democratic strngzle waged 
lay the working elass in Iran, but through this, also a part of the inter- 
jntional democratic movement of the profetariat. Throughout the 
vomont, & strong spirit of internationalism ean be perceived, com- 
1 with friendship towards other nations, and respect and devotion 
10 the great neighbour, the U. 8.8, R. That is why not only revolution- 
‘ary forces in Iran, but those of the whole world too, stood in defence of 
the movement in Kurdistan and Azerbaijan. 
‘The Further significance of this movement lies in the fact that it 


A. Roosevelt, “The Kurdish Republic ...", ps 247. 


had attained victory, and that a Kurdish National Government was 
created for the first time in the history of Kurdistan. In the course of 
its short existence it gave a clear proof to the Kurdish people that 
only # government that originates in the people can really serve the 
people and its interests. Even today, the Kurdish people, including 
those outside Iran, remember the Mahabad Republic with great 
respect. 

In the later stages, tho Mahnbad movement was joined by Iragi 
Kurds - the Barzanis; several delegates from Turkish Kurdistan and 
the Kurdish districts in Syria visited the Republic, which attained an 
all-Kurdish character and embodied the unity of the Kurdish nation, 
thus contributing to the national consolidation of all Kurds and 
especially the Iranian Kurds, 

All the achievements resulted from the fact that the movement 
of the years 19451946 was directed by the Kurdish Democratic 
Party which was a progressive organization pursuing a democratic 
programme and uniting the best and most progressive people from all 
sections of the population, mainly of the petty bourgeoisie, the intel- 
ligentsia and the small landowners. The party realized that the 
struggle of the Kurdish people in Iran could achieve victory only as 
a result of unity and co-operation with the other nations and their 
organizational vanguard, the Tude party and the Democratic Party of 
Azerbaijan, and therefore regarded the establisment of this unity and 
‘co-operation as one of their chief tasks, Today the K. D. P. is leading 
the Kurdish people and uniting the most progressive sections of the 
population of Iranian Kurdistan, The spirit of Mahabad gradually. 
prevailed in the Kurdish national movement - the spirit of national 
unity and democratization within and the spirit of friendship with 
the U. S. 8. R. and the sovialist camp without? Even today this 
%* Tho strong influence of the spirit of Mahabad and of the executed loador 

of the movement can be porveived in the following episode narrated by 

William Douglas: “... « young Kurd and his wife came down the shaded. 

road. He rode a donkey; sho walked proudly by his wide. We exchanged 

oe 

‘Where i your hone? asked. 

"Near Khoy, way up north’, he replied, 

“What are you doing down hore?” 


spirit in the Kurdish national movement throughout all parts of 
‘Kurdistan constituting a new stage in the history of the Kurdish 
people's struggle, initiated by Mahabad, 

American imperialism, relying on the monopoly of atomic weap- 
ons, incited the reactionary Iranian government to military eampaigns 
against the democratic governments in Azerbaijan and in Kurdistan, 
and thus gave the impetus to the first provocation on the Soviet 
borderline, which, in fact, marked the beginning of the so-called 
“cold wae” era. ‘The Soviet Union, having hy then just undergone the 
most ruinous war ever, did not have the possibility of undertaking 
the defenee of the demoeratic forces in Iran; unfortunately alsa, it 
was the unrealistic evaluation of the situation in Iran, rooted in the 
subjectivistic approach as practised in the period of the personality 
cult, which had an unfavourable effect upon the course of events. 
‘There were, of course, serious internal reasons that facilitated the 
enemy's attack; the inability to create unity of action between the 
democratic forces in Iran contributed to the’ esaily-won victory of 
reaction. In Kurdistan, the Mahubad government proclaimed no 
revolutionary slogan to benefit the peasantry which formed 80% of 
the population. Not even the land of the biggest feudals, who had 
led from Kurdistan and showed hostility towards the democratic 
government, became subject to official division. In this respect too, 
Kurdistan stayed far behind the democratic government in Azerbaijan. 

‘This kind of agrarian policy in Kurdistan corresponded not only 
o the general spirit of the movement, which did not surpass the limits 
of a nation-wide and democratic movement, but also to the social 


‘We are Kunis,’ ho said. ‘We atv making a pilgrimage. We came to pray 
at the grave of Qaci Muhammad,’ There was m note of defiance in his 
Yoiee; and his eyes, as well as tho dagitor in his balt, conveyed a resoition 
to meet any challenge to his mission. 

‘Tho grave of Qasi Muhammad is indeed a shrino; hundreds of Kunde 
flock there each week to worship. The hanging of this Kurdish hero Killed 
‘nly the man, nat thr idea of Kurdish independence. His death, in fact, 
gave the ides new impetus, In the eyes of the simple peasants, who walk 
hundreds of miles to pay homage to this inemory, Qazi Muhamiad was 
© good man who gave his lifo that their dream might come true.” W. 
Douglas, Strange Lavds.... pp. 03 64. 
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structure of the founders of the K. D. P, It should be admitted that 
‘a great part of the landowners in Iranian Kurdistan played a positive 
part in the fight against reaction and imperialism; it is sufficient to 
note that over 50% of the founders of the party was farmed by middle 
‘and small landowners and the chiefs and members of the tribes. 

‘There was one more factor that played a function here: A great 
part of Iranian Kurdistan had not been liberated yet. For tactical 
reasons, for the sake of gaining the middle and small landowners and 
the tribes of southern Kurdistan the Kurdish Demooratie Party could 
not introduce a basio agrarian reform. We must keep in mind the fact 
that in those times the class struggle in the Kurdish village was not 
sufficiently developed, 

‘The legal authority of the Kurdish National Government waa 
imited to the northern part of Iranian, Kurdistan (which covers about 
30% of Iranian Kurdistan), Tho southern part of Kurdistan, which 
extends over a larger area, remained in the hands of the reactionary 
‘central government, whom this enabled to carry out a quick military 
attack on the positions of the Kurdish National Government, 

Groundless confidence in the promises of the central government, 
and both political and organizational ineapability of the majority of 
the leading cadres, too, contributed to the extinction of the Mahabad 
Republic. _ 


6. THE KURDS IN SYRIA 


Syria, which belonged to the Ottoman Empire, was placed under 
French mandate after World War I, but for a long time after that, and. 
oven after the settlement of the Mosul question (in 1925), disputes 
between France and Turkey remained unsolved. As already mentioned, 

far as to support the Khoiboun, 


disputes between France and Turkey conceming finance and the 
frontiers were settled, and an agreement was signed in Ankara in 1929, 
sussigning a part of the Kurdish territory to Syria. 

‘The Kurds in Syrin are now concentrated mostly in the area of 
Jaxire on the Iraq-Turkey-Syria border. ‘Their economic and social 
position iv about the same as that of the Kurds in the other countries 
us mentioned above. 

Before and after World War II the Kurds in Syria had certain 
publications of their own, but during the postwar years their position 
underwent several changes, ‘There has, of course, never been any radi- 
cal improvement in the situation of the Kurdish people, but whenever 
the democratic forees achieved any success and democratization was 
taking place in the country, the prospects for a guarantee of their own 
national rights improved. On the other hand, every attack on the 
democratic forces by reaction was always followed by an attack 
‘against all the Kurdish organizations demanding the acknowledgement 
of national rights for the Kurds in Syria. At present, when the Baasists 
‘are in power, the Syrian Kurds have no national rights whatsoever. 
Any such demand on their part is counteracted with violence and 
error, and Kurdish organizations and personalities are being cruelly 
persecuted. 


7. THE KURDS IN THE U.S. S.R. 


Some Kurdish territories became part of Russia as early as 1813 
fier the Gulestan Agreement between Iran and Russis, These were 
the Kurds living in the Etizabotpol Gubernia, Later, part of the Kurds 
wore included in the Yerovan Gubernia, by the Turkomanchay Agreo- 
mont of 1928, and finally, the Kurds of Kars and Ardahan were 
annexed to Russia, 

‘After the Great October Socialist: Revolution, according to the 
‘agreement concluded between Soviet Russia and Turkey on March 
21, 1921, Kara and Ardahan were returned to Turkey and only a 
fow thousand of Kurds remained in the U. 8. 8. R. Most of them live in 
the Armenian 8. 8, R. (26,000) in the areas of Talin and Alagia, 


In spite of their small number the Kurds in the U. S.8. R. are 
recognized as a nation, have their own schools and publications and 
their living standard is much higher than that of the Kurds in the 
neighbouring countries, In the U, 8. 8. Ry the Soviet Kurds have 
‘their writers and poets, scientists and artists, for the first time enjoy 
trae freedom and their national rights and therefore rank among the 
active builders of communism in the land of the Soviets. 
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PART TWO. 
ECONOMIC SURVEY 


CHAPTER IV 


GENERAL OUTLINE 
OF KURDISTAN’S ECONOMY 


1. GENERAL FEATURES OF THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


‘Kurdistan is an agrarian country with strong feudal relations; in a 
large part of the Kurdish countryside even tribal relations are still 
preserved. At the same timo, in the period between the two world 
wars, and especially after World War IT, capitalism and capitalist 
relations began to dovelop and thus gave rise to large towns and 
commercial and industrial centres. 

‘The existence of erude oil in Kurdistan attracted the imperialist 
petroleum monopolies; extraction was commenced and a great petrol- 
eum industry, the only heavy industry in Kurdistan, established. Oil 
is extracted mainly in Kirkuk, whore the exploitation is in the hands 
of the Iraq Petroleum Company, In Iranian Kurdistan, in the Kirman- 
shah area, in.Turkish Kurdistan in the Sit area and in Iraqi Kurdistan 
in the Khanckin area it is the state seotor which organizes the exploit 
‘tion of oil instead of foreign companies, 

It is 6 peculiar feature that tho Kurdish industrial proletariat 
arose without the simultaneous rise of a Kurdish National industrial 
bourgeoisie; this phenomenon can be explained by the above indicated 

\ From the beginning of the 20th cont, the popalation of tho towns of 

Kardistan increased 2.Stimes, Bg. Kirmanshah thea had 50.000 ina 

bitants at prosant 125,000, (A.) 
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fact, namely that the exploitation of oil is exerted either by imperialist 
companies or by a state sector. 

Other industries including mining are developed to a very low 
dogreo and include light industry producing consumer goods only, Of 
the traditional home-made produeta, only the manufacture of carpets 
is of greater significance. As a result, so rich a country remains one of 
the poorest and from the economic aspect the least developed area 
in the Middle East, 

Agriculture remains the chief branch of Kurdistan’s national 
economy, cattle-broeding constituting the most important part, 
Agriculture provides 64%, of the national income, 26% coming from 
industry, of which the potroleum industry provides 20%.* 10% of the 
national income come from the remaining branches of the national 
economy (building industry, transport, commerce). 

As to agriculture, plant production constitutes 30% and animal 
production 34% of the national income, Cattle-breeding is practised 
through all parts of Kurdistan. Although capitalist relations under- 
went a more rapid development in Turkey as compared to Iran or 
Iraq, the situation in Turkish Kurdistan remains basically unchanged, 
with cattle-breeding as the main branch of production. “The chief 
income in Eastern Anatolia (i, o. Kurdistan - A.) comes from cattle- 
breeding; from cattle, butter and wool," says B. Darkot, professor at 
the Istanbul University.* 

Lifestock production is the occupation of both the semisettled 
‘population, for whom cattle-breeding constitutes the sole means of 
livelihood, and of the peasants who are engaged in plant production as 
well, It should be noted that the number of nomads is steadily diminish- 
ing and that completely nomadio tribes in Kurdistan are actually only 
‘an exception. In thoso cases where cattle-breeding has a semi-nomadie 
form, plant production is almost non existent. The land comprises 
mostly pastures and forests, and whore thero is a Inck of pastures, 
troe-leaves are used as the basic forage for sheep and goats.¢ 

4 We are considering only that part of the income from the oil produetion 
‘which remains in the country and not the total profit from the entire oil 
industry, the largor part of which goes to the imperialist countries. (A.) 

* —B.Darkot, A Geography of Turkey, Moscow 1959, p. 102 (Russian ed.) 


In those places where berides cattle-breeding crops and other 
agricultural plants are being cultivated, plant produetion is, in fact, 
of second-rate importance only and constitutes « subsidiary factor of 
animal production helping to satisfy solely local needs. Only in the 
districts with vast lowlands and fields, plant production plays an 
important role so that certain part of the produce is even exported. 
Agricultural methods are extremely primitive and strong feudal 
relations prevail among the rural population, the majority of the land 
being owned by wealthy landowners, 

‘Means of communication in Kurdistan are very limited and in 
winter most of the towns are isolated from one another. Snow blocks 
the roads, the majority of which are in any case narrow and in bad 
condition, ‘There are still fewer railways: there aro none at all through- 
out Tranian Kurdistan and in other places they are more or less of 
strategic significance. Some transport takes place on the lakes (on 
Lakes Urmia and Van) but it uses out-of-date means; some of the 
boats crossing Lake Urmia were in use already before World War I, 
when they belonged to Russia, Air traffic exists only for military needs, 

Both the working people in the towns of Kurdistan and the 
peasantry, which constitute 80 % of the population, bear # threefold 
yoke: they are being exploited by American and British imperialists, 
by the Turkish, Persian or Arab ruling class, and Kurdish feudal 
Jandowners. This is the basic outline of present-day Kurdish society. 

'A spocial feature of Kurdistan’s economy is to be perceived in 
the fact that it docs not constitute one whole, but is split between four 
countries. The political frontiers of these oountries not only divide the 
territory of Kurdistan but also its economy, so that the individual 
parts of the territory are economically isolated from one another, each 
‘of them being dependent on the economy of the respective state. 
Novertheless, the mountainous borderlines of Kurdistan are practically 
beyond control, and for this reason contraband trade is widespread, 
particularly between Iranian and Iragi Kurdistan, where it even plays 
‘ certain economic role. & 

+ ‘The sheep and goats ure wo uecuslomned to cak-teee leavon, that no othor 
forage has to be sought for them. F. Balsan, Les Surprises du Kurd- 

idan, Paris 1945, p. 85. 
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‘The countries, among which Kurdistan is split, are economically 

‘on others, mainly the imperialist powers, and the different 

parts of Kurdistan aro again dependent on the countries themselves, 

which explains why their eoonomlo progress is so irregular and dispro- 

portionate, Kurdistan forms the marginal areas of all the countries, 

which for their part are regarded as less advanced. ‘The different parts 

of Kurdistan itself (with the exception of Iraqi Kurdistan) constitute 
the underdeveloped areas of theso countries. 

We have given a general outline of the economic situation of 
Kardistan, Tt is evident that it is beyond the scope of this work to 
treat in detail the economic situation of ol} the individual parts of 
Kurdistan which, in fact, do not differ materially in their degree of 
social and economic development. For this reason, wo shall proceed 
to a detailed analysis of tho economic situation of Iranian Kurdistan, 
‘and all that will be said in this section applies, generally speaking, also 
to Iraqi and ‘Turkish Kurdistan, It will, therefore, in the end of the 
treatise cause no substantial difficulty to apply the general conclusions , 
not merely to Iranian, but to all Kurdistan. This procedure, of course, 
has ite negative aspects, too, for besides the chief features, the econom- 
ie conditions of tho individual parts of Kurdistan diffor in a number 
of apecific points, connected mainly with the economy of the respective 
‘country of which they are part, Yet, these differences, some of which 
we intend to mention Inter, do not affect the general outline of the 
economic situation of Kurdistan, 

‘The population of Iranian Kurdistan is 3,5 million, i. 0. 17% of 
the total population of Iran. As has already beon stated, the area of 
Iranian Kurdistan covers only 7,5% of the territory of Iran which 
implies that the population density of Iranian Kurdistan (28 per km?) 
is twice that of all Iran (12 por km#). Yet, from the economio view- 
point, the situation does not correspond in proportion: only 4% of the 
industeial enterprises and 4,5% of the industrial workers of all Tran 
are found in this part of the country? 


+ Socremennyi Tran. vv» P» 140, This includes also the Hamadan area, but 
rnot the part of Kurdistan north of Mahabad. Considering thet these arcas 


Iranian Kurdistan, producing more than 20% of all agricultural 
produets in Iran, has an important position in agriculture.* 
‘About 3 million people, i. ©. 85% of the population live in vil- 
lages, and according to the statistics of 1968, only 82 % take part in 
productive labour? 
‘The population of towns is formed by the remaining 15%, i. ¢. 
approximately 500,000 people, and out of this number Jess than 30 %, 
i.e, about 160,000 people ere engaged in industry or other productive 
activities 

Tf we take into account the fact that the instraments of product- 
jon ate primitive in the extreme, both in agriculture and manufactur- 
ing, itis ensy to explain the low level of the national ineome in Traninn 
Kurdistan, which we estimate as 80 dollars per person a year. As in all 
Kurdistan 80% of the national income is provided by agrienltural 
production, 10 % come from oil and mannfacturies? 

Tn Iranian Kurdistan, too, animal production holds o foremost 
place in agriculture, providing about 45 % of the national dividend, 
the remaining 36 % being derived from vegetable production. Likewise 
in foreign trade, agricultural produco constitute the majority of artio- 
tes exported. (Of other products, only’ # small percentage of erade oil 
in exported from Iranian Kurdistan), ‘The largest of quantity products 
hire those of eattle-breeding, mainly wool, butter, skin and cattle, Thus 


‘equal cach other economically, vee might regard the given statietic data 
‘as approximately adequate. (A.) 

‘The eqnount of agricultural products supplicd by Turkish Kurdistan ax a 
part of Turkey is comparatively low (about 15 96); wheress Iranian Kurd- 
fptan provides « considerable amount of grain for the other parts of Tran, 
it iv in fact only lifestock products that are exported from Turkish Kurd- 
ican. The situation in Iraqi Kurdistan is somewhat better die to the fact 
that the proportion in the production of cortain plants om parts of the 
total production of Traq is comparatively higher: K. g, Teagl Kurdistan 
produces more tan 50% of wheat and aver 30 % of Iraq's production of 
Darley; furthermore, the entice proxluction of tobaceo is concentrated in 
this part of the country’ {in the year 1068 it exceeded 9,000 tons). (A.) 

+ Iranian Daily Papers of 1959, 


Isa. 
+The oil produetion in Tranian Kurdistan (0.1 t per porson) is negligible in 
comparison to hat of all Tran (3t per person): (A:) 


Iranian Kurdistan continues to play the role of an agricultural and 
raw-material producing appendage for the imperialist block and even 
for Tran itself. 


2. THE LEVEL OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Of the entire 124,000 km* of Iranian Kurdistan about 6 million 
ha, i. 6. 40%, are suitable for cultivation. Approximately 4 mil. ha 
‘are covored with foresta (92.9), the remaining part comprising mostly 
pastures and mountains. Nevertheless, only 24 % of the suitable land, 
i. €. 1,200,000 ha are boing tilled, which means more 0.6 "/, of the 
whole territory." 

‘The technical lovel of agriculture is unusually low, the main. 
implements having remained unchanged for several centuries. Soil is 
tilled with the traditional plough drawn by cattle (mostly an ox, 
sometimes a horse). In the course of the year a pair of oxen drawing. 
8 plough (jut) tills about 8 to 6 ha of soil. 

Manure is being used only for the cultivation of technical plants 
in areas surrounding tho cities, otherwise, fertilizing of the chiof 
crops, such as wheat, barley, leguminous plants or rice, is completely 
unknown, 

‘New technology is employed to a small degree only. In Kurdistan. 
there are a few dozen tractors, concentrated mostly in the Kirman- 
shah area. It should be noted that the application of agricultural ma- 
chinery, especially of tractors, increases the privation of the peasantry; 
it is only the landowner who can afford to buy a tractor, and he 
‘employs it in order to replice the work of several peasants, who 
thus forced to leave the village in search of employment in the cities 
where they only increase tho mass of the unemployed. In other 
the peasants aro either forced to work for the landlord as agricultu 
Jabourers for meagre wage or leave to the landlord the best land 


% The statiatioal data concerning Iranian Kurdistan have been comput 
‘secording to various Tranian sources and U. N. O. materials, (A.) 
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Tn Iranian Kurdistan yield ia reckoned not per hectar cultivated 
but per amount of grain sown. For example, in the case of wheat, 
from 100 kg of seed a yield of 400 to 2,000 kg can be obtained depend- 
ing on the fertility of the land, the usual yield, however, being 500—700 
kg. 
‘Table No. 7 indicates the yield rate in different areas, stating 
the yield from 1 q of grain sown." 


Table No. 7 


‘Tho average yield of wheat is 600-800 kg'* per hectar. 
In Iranian Kurdistan wheat, barley, rye, peas, rice and beans 
are being grown - of the technical plants - tobacco, sugar-beet and 


bi K, Zarmegar, The Future of Ove Villages and Towne, Teheran 1952, 
p17 (in Persian). 

1» Zyodatahave been obtained from A. Lambton, Landlord and Feasont 
in Persia, London 1953, p- 360 and other sourccs. 

1» "Teheran Eeonomiat, 17. XI. 1962 ond 6. XII, 1962. 
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cotton. Gardening and fruit-growing are also wide-spread, the chiof 
products being pomegranates, almonds, nuts, pistachios, melons, sweet” 
‘arrows, grapes, apples ete. In the southern parts of Kurdistan citras 
fruit is being grown, too. 


3. IRRIGATION 


According to approximate data, 60% of the 1,200,000 ha of land 
under cultivation aro irrigated, the remaining 40% being tilled as 
“daym’", i. ¢. without irrigation, ‘This indicates that » fairly adequate 
amount of water is available in Iranian Kurdistan," particularly in 
the northern areas but, at the same time, it implies that the problem 
of water is of great significance.%* For this reason it also plays an imy 
‘ant part in the assessment of rent, because the water, as & rule, belor 
to the landowner. 

‘According to the rules of the Islam, still in force nowadays, water: 
as “‘a gift from God” cannot be purchased or sold, nevertheless, where 
there is lack of it, there applies the right to the use of water in tl 
canals or streams.!* 

It is quite obvious that such a right cannot exist nor does 
exist in areas with abundance of water and that it is virtually 
result of the circumstance that water is a limited faetor in agricul 
and the construction and upkeep of an irrigation project is a 


Mn Iran irrigated land covers mere 28 % of the tilled land. In Ku 
thero is a sufficient water pupply, yet, the irrigation aystem ix dovelog 
to @ low degree only. In tho mountain regions, where water is plentiful 
there ia lack of soil, and in tho lowlands with mufficjent extent of f 
and there is but little water, A Kurdish proverb goes: “Whore thore 
‘water, there in no aol, whoro thoro is soil, there is no water.” (A.) 

18 ‘The importance of water is truthfully expressed in the word “awadani!™ 
settlement, (aw - water) and in tho saying “soil lacking water is no soil! 
(A) q 

44 Anowne® of such a right cannot refuse wator to travellers or cattle, but 
is not admissible to use it for irrigation purposes unless his permission 
granted. (A.) 


impossible to accomplish for an individual, and sometimes even for 
a group of people. ¥ 

According to the Islam, the large rivers, such as the ‘Tigris and 
the Euphrates, having abundance of water, belong to alt Muslims, 
‘each of whom has the right to make irrigation trenches from the river 
to his plot, without any special right to usage being issued. In regard 
to the large number of rivers which do not have sufficient water, the 
and situated higher up the river has preference over that situated 
Jowor in the direction of the mouth of the river, In Iranian Kurdistan, 
«4 village situated higher up the river has an absolute preferential right, 
By this is understood that the inhabitants of the village can use ax 
uch as they need, the lower village being entitled to use only what 
4s left over. In such instances, of course, chronological priority plays 
‘an important role, too; the village situated higher is not entitled to 
build @ dam or sluice-gate, and no one may alter the flow or the 
Alirection of the canal,2” in ease the pieces of land belonging to the 
lower village have been cultivated earlier than those belonging to the 
lipper village, These can be cultivated for the first time only after 
‘ now dam or sluice has been built, ‘The Civil Code, article No. 159 
states: Land bordering a river ean be cultivated for the first time only 
if Uicre is surplus water, and the owners of existing plots will not be 
hampered.* Article No. 158 declares: Land first cultivated has prior 
claim to land cultivated later.” In eases where, however, the priority 
‘appears debatable, land nearer the souree has priority over land lower 
down, as stated in article No, 156 of the Civil Code." 

‘The right to use the water in the canals taken off the river 
Holougs to those who had built it, In easo the canal is to lead to a plot 
Jolonging to the landlord which has not been rented, the landlord often 
fovoes the peasant to build the channel as corvée-labour, If, however, 
the land is worked by the peasants themselves, they usually build the 
dhannel a8 a collective work “harava:” and are then entitled to use it.** 


¥ Ono Kurdish proverb says: “The water flowing through the canals must 
‘continue fo flow there.” (A.) 

% A. Lambton, Landlord... p 

wm Ibid, 

1 Somotimes the peasant hus the right (0 \we the water but owns no land 
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‘As a rule, water is distributed from the canal on a time seale, 
each peasant being entitled to a certain amount of hours or days a 
‘week, depending on the local conditions, The official in charge of the 
irrigation, called “miraw”, is in most eases appointed by the landlord, 
‘Dut sometimes also elected by the peasants themselves. Generally, in 
summer and in dry years particularly, the water problem becomes 
acute: Land more distant from the source of water not only receives 
generally less but a part of the water evaporates before reaching the 
soil. As such a state of affairs might often affect the whole yesr's crop, 
‘a minor dispute can sometimes develop into a largescale incident, and 
‘occasionally entire districts turn ngainst one another and the disputes 
end in bloodshed. 

‘The landlords make use of these disputes and make the scarcity 
of water a:means for exerting pressure upon the peasants, It js enough 
if the crop is left withont water for a single summer week and the 
proceeds of one year's toil is ruined. Thus the peasant is virtually 
tied not only to the soil but to the water as well. The landlords and 
‘also the state authorities, particularly the gendarmerie, misuse the 
disputes over water in order to weaken the solidarity of the peasants, 
and goad them one against the other, 

Tn Iranian Kurdistan irrigation is being realized mostly by: 
oxploiting the rivers and channels, Due to the abundance of water, 
qanats (underground canals) and wells are used only rarely. In some 
regions, auch ax Miandonb and Kirmanshah, motor pumps and Arte~ 
sian wells have been employed recently, but the extent of theso is 
limited. Little effort would be sufficient to provide Iranian Kurdistan 
with adequate water for the cultivation of such products as rice. 

Water as one of the factors determining the rates of agricultural 
rent will be discussed Inter, 


suitable for cultivation, oF doos have the land and not the right to use t 
Water, in which casos tho right to the water becomes an object of male, (Ay 


CHAPTER V 


OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE KURDISH SOCIETY 


1, HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF LANDOWNERSHIP 


Rofore proceeding to an analysis of the present-day agrarian relations 
in Kurdistan, we shall present a briof outline of their historical develop- 
ment, 

Little is known about agrarian relations in the pre-Islamic, 
period, Slavery, as we find it in the Mede Empire (7th century B. C.) 
did not acquire the classical form, but, similarly to the majority of 
Fastern countries, acquired the form of a slave state with two kinds 
of landownership, namely that of the state and communal ownership. 
Agriculture was based on irrigation which was closely connected with 
the two forms of tenure, ‘The enormous labour expenses needed for the 
invigation system could only be defrayed by the state or the communi- 
lio». “The primary condition of agriculture", writes Engels “is the 
aystom of artificial irrigation which is managed either by the com- 
‘munities, the provinces, or the central government”. 

The state benefited from the existence of the communal property 
‘ond was interested in reoeiving regular taxes; for this purpose mutual 
‘oyreoments on reciprocal obligations were established with the com- 
ities, obliging both, the communities and their individual members, 
Jo till the land, which at the same time, enabled the state to prevent 
the community members from abandoning their plots. Naturally it 
‘lo meant thot the peasants, being bound to the soil, were not, in 
aot, completely free, but simultaneously, the tying of communities 
uid their mombers furthered an increase of agricultural production.® 


+B, Engels, Letters about Capital. Prague 1957, p. 54 (Czech od). 
* “According to docouments from the Ist century B. C. concerning the sale 
of vineyards of Iranian Kurdistan (Western Medea), the grant or its part 
belonging to a member of the community, was merchantable, the approval 
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‘The two forms of ownership were preserved until the Sed century, 
when, at the beginning of the Sassanian rule, there appeared the first 
ign of a feudal economy. Nevertheless, the commons still remained 
in existence, “It is clear that a certain communal organization was in 
‘existence nt the time of the Islamic conquest.’ 

Tt is a epecifio feature of the rise of feudalism in Kurdistan, that 
the slavery out of which it arose was insufficiently advanced, which 
naturally influenced the further development of communal ownership. 
‘The communal form of landownership did not disappear with the rise 
of foudalian, as it did in the countries where foudaliam grew out of 
‘classical, fally advanced slavery but. was preserved for several centuries 
Tater, The village communal system remained to be based largely om 
collective ownership of land. 

‘Phe fact that the means of irrigation (in Kurdistan the canals) 
‘were jn the possesion of the state or the big foudal lords, constituted: 
vnc of the factors which enabled the expropriation of peasant land and 
thus furthered the development of feudalism. 

Feudal economy gradually became consolidated before the Arab 
invasion, cultivated land being owned by the following groups: 1. the 

monarch, 2. the royal family, 3. the clergy, 4. army commanc 
+ officials, 6. landed proprictors (then called free), the mass of the: 
‘population was formed by peasants, slaves 


{ao wore not by tradition 
Nevertheless, slavery did not 0 


‘These foudal landed estates originated largely in such # manner, 
that the sovereign assigned a grant of land to the army commanders, 
officials oF others, as a reward for their services. “The normal way for 
the ruler to snaintain his troops and pay his officials, was to provide 
them with grants of land.” 

‘Those who had obtained land in this way enjoyed the occtpation 
rights but not those of proprietors.® 

Tn those times the peasants paid two kinds of taxes: First, they 
hind to deliver ',to #/, of the yearly proceeds to the state or the propric- 
tor and secondly, all tributaries of the age between 20 to 50 years had 
to pay poll-tax to the state. 

‘This implies that in case the state owned « larger portion of land, 
taxes and rent virtually coincided. “In case they (the poasants ~ A.) 
stand not against private landowners but face the state ax a direct 
Inndowner and at the same time as sovereign, as is the case in Asia, 
the rent and the taxes coincide, or rather there exist no taxes that 
‘would be differenciated from this form of land rent 

‘Tho aristocracy, the clergy, the military and the officials were 
‘exempted from these taxes, 

‘The pensants, however, had further obligations: Similarly to the 
will existing large number of slaves, the peasants were obliged to toil 
{in the form of corvée) on large irrigation projects and other eoustruc- 
tions (roads, bridges, ete,). In this way, the peasants wore subject. to 
jroat exploitation and bondage, We thus observe that besides rent 
Ju kind, there existed labour-rent, yet, already, by this time, rent in 
ind constitated the chief form of exploitation of the peasantry. 

‘At the time of the Arab invasion in the 7th cent, there still re- 
‘mained in the Kurdish village a cortain form of village community 
with tribal relations firmly preserved. 

> A. Lambton, Landlord. ». 10. 

* In the seeond millenium B.C. in Nuzi (17 km southwest of Kirkuk) “In 
return for the use of this land each subject owed some type of service to the 
King, but he had no right to dispone of or tfanafor his property to any per- 
on other than @ male relative of his immediate family.” F.R. Steele, 


Nusi Real Ealate Transactions, Philadelphia 1943, p. 15 (quoted by 
A. Lambton, Landlord, 
* — K. Marx, Capital Vol. 
ytntan and the Kurds « 7 W 


In the time of the Baghdad Caliphate (S—10th cent.) the 
peasant paid rent to the stato, i, to the Caliph. In that period, all 
land originally belonging to the stato (the Sasanians), to the king, the 
royal family and all those landed proprietors who had fought against 
the Arabs, was transmitted to the caliphate. Simultaneously that 
which was owned by the clergy and the Zarathustrian fire-temples, 
‘waa converted into property of the Muslim community, which means 
hat it actually became property of the caliph, too, 

In this way the state, embodied by the caliph, became the chief 
proprictor of land, which, in a way, is already a form of feudal owner: 
ship of land. The feudals virtually constituted the rating class, and 
everything the state received from the peasants was distributed 
among the aristocracy, the officials, ete, 

Besides th state form of ownership, there existed a private 
feudal ownership of land, This land belonged mainly to the Arab 
aristocracy, a greater part of it having been usurped after the con 
quest, and to the local landowners that had collaborated with 
Arabs in order to retain their possessions. These owners had the right 


to transmit their land by sale and heritage. During the period in q 
fon another foudal form of land-holding was introduced, known 
“eugf”, comprising the land granted to Muslim mosques, reli 
schools, ete.; it was neither merchantable nor transmittable to anot! 


person. 
Inthe 11th century we come across the first “igta’"* form of land 
holding, which, at the beginning, was based on the principle that a 
of the land's revenue was assigned hy the stato to certain persons 
life or temporarity. It recalls, to a degree, the system existing loi 
before the Islamic era, It is obvious that the assigning of igta suppor 
the feudal order. ‘The igta system gradually expanded until the 1 
contury, and simultancously tho landowners began to aspire after # 
remains of communal land, seizing it by various means, so that by 
end of the 11th century, the commoners were actually converted i 
peasants as the dependent part of the feudal system. At the same ti 
“igte" - an Arabie won moaning « plot of land. 
* — Justly does the Arabic word "igfai” stand for the feudal lord and “égtaiyal 
for founalinn, (A) 


the tendency to confirm the igta system gradually weakened the 
‘contraliam of the state: Whereas before, taxes (or crops) were collected 
through special organs directly from the population, particularly from 
the peasants, this right was gradually transferred to the most. powerful 
feudal lords and governors. 

‘During the 12th and the beginning of the 13th cent., i. ¢. in the 
Seljuq period, the iqta system was altered with the effect that the land 
‘assigned to certain persons, remained property of the state, the assig- 
nees having the land at their disposal and being permitted to transmit it 
hy hetitage. ‘This new form of tho igta resulted in certain progress of 
agricultural production due to the fact that the owners were not under 
‘1 constant threat of confiscation any more, and therefore were not 
forced to exploit the soil in the extrome. They had more interest in 
production and thus tried to manage the land more rationally. This, 
of course, did not prevent the feudal lords from intensifying the exploit- 
tion of the peasants, who became completely dependent on them. The 
peasants not only had to pay feudal rent in the form of ¥/, to #/, of the 
yiold, but wore burdened with further duties and payments. 

‘The situation underwent a certain change with the Mongol 
invasion: A large part of land was seized by the Mongol khan (sover~ 
ign) and his relatives. There arose new Mongol fendal lords, who 
mercilessly exploited the peasants. 

In this period the iqta system reached its height, feudalism be- 
came established and the peasants completely tied to the soil. The 
foudal lords of this period can be divided into four groups: 

Military aristocracy comprising Mongol, Turkish and Kurdish 
khang (tribal chiefs). 
Local feudal lords outside state service. 


‘The peasants became subject to especially cruel exploitation and 
jn some cases they were made to deliver as much as 80% of the yield 
to the state." 

‘A decline in agriculture and a consequent decrease in the re venue 


™ ‘Phew landed estates were called *injn", (A.) 
1 Paemirnaya iatoria, Vol. IIT, Moscow 1987, p. 681. 


of the state!# Jed Ghazan Khan (towards the end of the 13th and be- 
izinning of the 14th cent.) to adopt a number of measures. An extensive 
reform in the system of taxation was introduced, consisting in the 
assoxsment of the rates and terms of collecting taxes in money and 
kind.2# Certain provisions were made in order to diminish the ruthless 
exploitation of the peasants hy the militaries and to reduce, in some 
cases even repeal, taxos on trade and erafts." 


[At the same time, a large amount of land belonging to the state 


‘wns distributed among the soldiers and officers of the Mongol army, 
graded according to the rank of the person concerned; the Iand itself 
remained property of the state, being heriditable but ot merchant- 
able, The peasants paid all tho taxes and rent to the possessor of the 
igta, who delivered part of it to the state. 


‘The reforms of Ghazan Khan substantially restored the country's 
contributed to a rise in the production and in the income: 


of the peasants. In this way the revenue of the state increased, never- 
theless, as can be observed on table No. 8, it remained lower than in 


the pre-Monogol period. 
Table No, 8 ms 
‘State Income per Annum in Iikhan Dinars. 
| | Before the Mongol Daring 
ee — | ___ Invasion 1350— 1340 
Diarbekr and Diarrabint at | 10,000,000" | 1,920,000" 
the beginning of the 13th cent. 
Kurdistan | approximately 
+2,000,000°°* 
‘ut the beginning of the 201,500°°* 
12th cont. 


‘This area forms the southern part of present-day Turkish Kurdistan 

the northorn part of Iraqi Kurdistan. (A.) 

H. Mustoufi, Nushat al Quivb, p. 120 

Thid.. p. 127. 

1. P. Potruahovskil, Zemledeliens agraraye otnoshenia » Trane 
NIL, XIV, vekor, Monoow 1960, p. 55. 

Ibid, p. 58. 

Thid.,.p. 9. 


‘The decay of agriculture in the Mongol Era was most serious, in 
somo regions the extent of cultivated land became reduced as much,as 
ten times.t® The reforms adopted by Ghazan Khan improved the 
situation in part only and farther meakures were taken in order to 
consolidate the feadal relations: For example, it was not permissible 
for any peasant to abandon his plot, and in caso he did so, ho was 
searched for and pursued for thirty years ond when caught, brought 
back by force. 

‘Tumerlane’s invasion in the 16th century marked the beginning, 
of further decay in the economy. The iyla assumed a new form - the 
“soyurghat’,* which was heritable. The owner became, at the same 
time, master of all matters in his area, and similary to the owner of 
the igta, was exempted from tax and enjoyed legal and adininiatrative 
immunity. This, of course, brought about further decentealization 
and increased the power of the biggest: feudal lords. 

As aresult, the large Kurdish linded estates had confirmed their 
position, and by the 16th century enjoyed full prosperity, which is 
evidenced also by Shoref-nameh, Crafts had separated in part from 
agrioulture, which supported the development of home trade and 
market relations; taxes wero partly paid in cash, Building was then 
xoing though a period of flourishing prosperity: New cities and palaces 
of the feudal lords and princes arose, In brief, it was a period when 
foudal ownership of land became consolidated and fendal relations 
prevailed throughout Kurdistan. 

In the Safavid Era we come across » new form of the igta then 
called the “tuyil". Its principle lay in tho systom of the state assigning 
the right to the whole rent or its part. Sometimes the fuyul was atta- 
ched to certain state service and the right to it Insted only during the 
timo the nervice was being performed, Another form of tuyul was being 
assigned to ® person for life, but without the right of inheritance, 

In the era of King Abbas I, in the 17th cent., new reforms were 
instituted in order to ineroase agricultural production: Some of the 
taxes were reduced. Yet all reforms resulted in an increase of the 
extent of the landed estates owned by the state and the royal family. 
© Thid, pp. 65 and 86. 

"Mongolian: "right 
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Likewise, the number and size of the rgf estates increased to the 
benefit of the Shii sect. In general, the economy of the country greatly 
improved and so did the living standard of the peasantry. During this 
era the king distributed land and pasturies to the tribes in the form of 
“yurte 2? 

‘The end of the Safavid rule and the Afghan invasion (18th cent.) 
mark the beginning of a new period of economic decline which brought, 
tothe peasants poverty and suffering. ‘The situation became unbearable 
and resulted in a strong resistance on the part of the peasantry and the 
tribes. In 1743 the Kurds of the Salmasa and Khoy districts revolted 
‘against the incredae in taxation." 

‘The era of Karim Khan Zand (1762-1779) constituted a short 
period of agricultural revival and relief to the peasants; during the 
following period, however, the decay of the economy continued and 
beginning with the 19th century, in the Qajar era, when the country 
gradually fell under indirect rule of the colonial powers, the decay 
steadily deepened. As seon from Table No. 9, this situation is con- 
nected with a reduction in the state revenue, 


Tobie No. 9 

Save Income in Iran during 19th e&ht. in Millions of Franca! 
Your 
1803 159 
1815 16 
1800 37 
1889 40 
1809 a 


‘The chief object sought by the possessors of the fuyul in this 
contury was to convert it into private property, of which they could 
no more be deprived. 

‘The state, or rather the king, needed more money, the life in 


‘Mongolian: “Ian”. 

™ TP, Petruahevskii, Ocherki po iatorié feudal'nykh otnoshenit 
1 Azerbaidlzhane i Armenit, Leningrad 1949, p. 385. 

4% —M.P. Valonter, Ekonomicheakne enzritie & ograrnyi ropros x Persit 

XXX, vs, Gowizdat 1921. 
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luxury led by the courtiors and king Nasradldi 
added to the deficit in the state revenue, The king took various steps 
in order to improve the situation of the treasury, he granted concess- 
ions to foreign powers, borrowed enormous sums, mainly from czarist 
Russia, and what is most important in this context, began to sell the 
state estates (amlakeh Khaliseh). This gave a great opportunity to the 
possessors of the tuyul to beeome owners of the land. 

‘Thus the private property of the big fendal lords grew at a great 
speed. As a result of this trend, by the end of the 19th century there 
existed the following forms of land-holding: landlord, state, wagf, 
tribal, and peasant ownership. ‘The last conld assume ono of the follow- 
ing two forma: Either several peasant hourcholis a village (khordeh 
malik), oF one peasant, owned a plot of land, In Kurdistan these forms 
of ownership came into existence in such a way that the land originally 
uranted by the king, or Inter purchased from the state, beeame inheri- 
‘able property of the individnal households and was distributed among 
the heirs, the pieces of land graduaily becoming diminished simultane- 
ously with the growing number of descendents. In this way the descen- 
dents of wealthy landowners slowly tured into peasants, owners of 
small plots of land. 

Tn some cases thene estates originated when nomadic tribes sott- 
Jed on “free” land and took it into their possession, the members of tho 
tribes choosing separate pieces of land and thus becoming independent 
peasants, 


2. KURDISTAN AS PART OF THE WORLD MARKET 


‘Beginning with tho latter half of the 19th century, outside elo- 
ments began to influence the development in the country, including 
tho agrarian conditions. ‘The foreign powers, British colonialism from 
the south and czarist Russia from tho north, started penetrating into 
Kurdistan and intensifying their political and economic influence on 
the country. 

During this period and at the beginning of the 20th century 
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Kurdistan became part of the world market. For example, the develop- 
ment of Iran’s foreign trade took a swift course, in the second half of 
tho 19th cont. its volume had grown ten times® and in the 20th cent. 
it further increased from 370 million qrans (-rials) in 1900 to 1,100 mil, 
grana in 1913.2" 

Kurdistan’s attachmont to the world market affected the entire 
economic and social structure of the Kurdish society, market relations 
began to spread, and cities were built at an unprecedented speed, 
‘There arose a great demand for certain export goods, namely products 
of forestry and agriculture. This concerned especially animal product 
ion, such aa wool, skins, cattle, eggs and furthermore black nute, 
Araby gum, cotton and carpets, In 1863 Kurdistan exported 455 thous 
and roubles worth of wool,*? technical plants and forestry products 
in the value of 5 million roubles.** Over 3 million sheep and goata a 
year were exported to Istanbul, Aleppo, Baghdad and Tiflis. At the 
beginning of the 20th cent. 20 million eggs a year were exported from 
Kurdistan to the port of Samsun by the Black Sea.* According to the 
British Consuls report of 1903, 20,000 to 22,400 pieces of gut were sold. 
from the Kirmanshah region,* At the beginning of World War I, over 
636 thousand qrans worth of fat, skin, woo! and other products were 
exported to Russia from Savujbulakh, the presont Mahabad, every 
vyear.** ‘The export from the Kirmansbah, Sinna and Mababad areas 
‘was estimated at 3 million roubles per annum.* The above indicates, 
the rapid progress of Kurdistan's foreign trade. 

‘The essential prerequisite for the transaction with land was given. 
by the existence of peasant ownership. “The full free ownership of 


LF, Tigrano.y, Lz obsicheatsenno-ekonomicheabith otnoshenii e Peraié 
"Tiflis 1905, p. 11. 

%— Recelutrionnyi vow, 1927 No. 9; then 8.6 grana == 1 rouble. (A.) 

3) A.G, Akopov, K vopromo nataional not konsolidateit Kurdow ¢ Irane, 
Moscow 1052, p. 226, 

= Thid., p. 251. 

% Foreign Oftice, No. 02, Armenta and Kurdistan, London 1920, 

= M. Jawalzadoh, Ganje Shaigan, Borlin 1017 (in Persian). 

ALG. Akopow, K vopromo.n py 227. 

® Vasilkovskii, Otchot 9 poesdbe po gubernitorstvam zapadnoi 

Persii, Tillis 1903, pp. 274, 268, 653, 


land implied not only the possibility of possession, but also possibility 
ofalienating it.”* Land was bought and expropriated mainly by feudal 
lords, merchants, by the clergy and high officials, From the second 
half of the 19th cent. on, due to tho penetration of foreign eapital, the 
Jocal merchants were gradually deprived of the opportunity of in- 
vesting their money into home industry; on the ather hand, together 
with the spreading of foreign markets, their capital rapidly increased. 
As a result of this situation, the merchants began to buy land on an 
extensive scale, purchasing both the estates belonging to the state 
and privately owned land. Yet, the fact that commercial capitalints 
turned into landowners, did not alter the fendal relations in agri- 
culture, 

Kurdistan’s attachment to the world market speeded up the 
process of differentiation in the villago: On the one hand, land became 
concentrated in the hands of u small number of people, and, on the 
other, thousands of peasants were reduced to poverty and tured i 
shuyans, gavans and sepans® in the country or formed the semi- 
proletariat in the cities, where they went in search of employment. 
“Commercial expansion, money, usury, landed property and mortgage 
‘wore thus accompanied by the rapid concentration and centralization 
of wealth in the hands of a small class, on the one hand, and the in- 
creasing impoverishment of the masses and a growing mass of paupers, 
on the other." 

It should be added that in Kurdistan, jast as in other countries, 
some of the peasants, due to differentintion, became merchants or 
businessmen; this, however, occurred in a few eases only. This con- 
firms Lenin's thesis, in which he states: “When comparing different: 
‘areas, we notice in some of them as an outstanding feature the form: 
ing of village undertakers from the peasantry, while in others, the form 
ing of the villago proletarint®?, 


™ Engels, The Origin of the Family, Vol. 1, Moscow 1985, p. 318 
(English ed), 

© shuvan-shepherd, gavan-herdsman, sepan-agricultural labourer. 
F. Engels, The Origin... 315, 
V.1. Lenin, The Capitalist Development in Russia, Prague 1982, p. 110 
(Cech od). 
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3, THE KURDISH TRIBE AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 


In the middle of the 19th century the nomadie tribes constituted 
one third of the population of Kurdistan. In order to be able to follow — 
the influences they and their further development underwent as a 
reault of the country’s attachment ta the world market, it is necessary 
to give a brief outline of the tribal relations. 

‘In the case of tribes, land (in the case of nomadic tribes pasture) 

is collective property belonging to the whole tribe; it had either been 
‘aasigned to the tribe by the sovereign, in which ease the tribe was 
under his protection, ot it is the and on which the tribe had settled 

‘ during colonization, It sometimes happened that the land had been 
forcibly appropriated at the expense of other tribes, 

‘The tribe (ashirat) in Kurdistan is composed of clans (taife, bar, 
tira), which again can be divided into hoz, khel, or bnamal. 

‘The head of the tribe was the chief, mir or bag, the head of the 
‘clan was the agha, ‘The bag and the agha enjoyed unlimited legal 
and administrative authority; the bags opinion was decisive in all 
matters, yet the aldermen (the white-bearded) hadi » great influence 
‘upon his decisions. His tont was the largest and was prominently 
marked, After his death the eldest son became his successor and in 
case the bay had no male ancestors, a new chief was elected by the 
‘aldermen. In some tribes every chief was elected ag a ruler: The Ju- 
-vanro tribe elects ite sultan (chief) through « council of aldermen at 
‘a public meeting. 

Sometimes even woman can become head of a tribe.t* The 
chief decides all matters ut issue, gives permission for marriages, 
ote, He owns no land nor pastures, but has the position of “primus 
inter pares.” At the same time he enjoys certain privileges - receives 
‘certain share of the wool, butter, cheese and meat** and ngricultural 
products from the peasants. Within the tribe itself we can distinguish: 


% For example, Adilackhan, who led the numerous and outstanding tribe of 
‘Jats before and during the First World War (A.) 
=» MLS. Ivano, Ocherk istorii Irana, Moscow 1952, p. 119. 


three main groups: the chief and his relatives who form the privileged 
part of thetribe, The next and considerably more numerous group is : 
formed by their servants (khulams) performing different functions; 
the third and most important is the group consisting of the mass of 

ommon members of the tribe. It should be noted that this classifi- 
cation cannot be considered precise and complete in all eases. In each 
tribe there is furthermore the clergy, divided into shaikhs (represen- 
latives of the sects), priests (mulla) and ssiyeds (the Prophet's des- 
cendents), In comparison with the peasantry and the shepherds, the 
clergy enjoys certain privileges. ‘There are considerable differences 
among the common members, of which inequality of wealth (rec- 
koned by the nuinber of cattle) is the main criterion.* 

It is obvious that the disparity among the tribe members i 
given by the difference in size of the privately owned flocks; even 
where private ownership does not yet exist, these differences play an 
important part. While some mombers possess only a few sheep, the 
chief and other persons ean own large flocks of goats and sheep. ‘This 
inequality existed among the Kurds as early as the 16th century: 
Sherof-nama distinguishes “black” and “white” Kurds. Until today 
there exists a living saying of an aguh telling a peasant: I am noble, 
but you are a black-headed kermanj (peasant).** 

Besides giving presents to his chief, a member of a tribe also had 
to pay tax to the state. Two kinds of taxes were levied on every Kurdish 
tribe: Tn addition to the tax levied on cattle and pastures, soldiers had 
to be provided for the army, often including the full equipment, ¢. g. 
hussars with horses and clothing, in many cases the soldier's expenses 
during the service had also to be covered by the tribe.” The Kurdish 
tribes paid tax in cash as shown on Table No. 10. 


% Not always does kinship play the rolo of tho decisive factor in the wtruo- 
tro of the tribe. (A). 
% “The cattle ie not justly distributed among the Kurds, We come neross 
porwone awning much eattle and people whe do not own a winglo goat.” 
Pooadka y novernii Kurdistan v 1904 goxtu", 
Dedele XVIT, ERGO 1904, 
AZ. Shamilov, Keopromu feodalismau Kundov, Yerevan 1982, p. 82. 
© Inthe Ruse Tranian ware at tho boginning of the 19:h cent. two thirds of 
the troops of Abbas Mirza, formed by conscripts, comprised only Kurds. 
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Table No, 10 


‘Tax on one sheep oF goat 0.5 to 1 qran (rial)* 
donkey 
cow oF bull 
Thora oF lo 
mile 


cenmel 


At the beginning of the 20th century when the tribes provided 
soldiers, instead of tax on land they paid tax according to the number 
of cattle: 
on every sheep or gont 0,75 - 1 qran 
on a donkey or s cow 10 qrans 

Exchange was considerably developed, both among the semi- 
nomadic and the nomadic tribes, the more so because “these pastoral 
tribes had ... not only milk, milk products and meat in greater abund- 
‘ance than the others, but also skins, wool, goat's hair, and the spun 
and woven fabries which the increasing quantities of the raw material 
brought into more common use. This, for the first time, made regular 
exchange possible, Within the tribes, besides eattle-breeding, develop 
ed also crafts, such as joining, smithy, and weaving of tents, clothing, 
carpets, eto. Exchange enabled overy tribe to possess its own summer 
station, a “havar” or “‘kosten’’, and a winter station, called “garmian”. 
‘On the route to the station ad in its neighbourhood the tribe was 
entitled to sell products and obtain the goods needed in exchange. 
‘The money-form of exchange was widespread among the Kurds, and 
the property of the wealthiest chief was often reckoned not merely by: 
the number of flocks, but according to the amount of gold and silvor 
money he owned. ‘ 

“Nomad races are tho firxt to develop the money-form because 
all their worldly goods consist of moveable objects and are therefore 


Abbes Mirza exompted thein from taxation. P.1. Averianoy, Ke 
‘erajnabh», Ps 10, 11 1885 of tho 35,000 members of the Iranian conscript 
‘army 20,000 wore Kurds. 

‘Then 3.5 qran = 1 rouble. 

LF. Tigranoy, Iz obshchesteenno.. p. 49. 


directly alienable, and because their mode of life, by continually bring 
ing them into contact with foreign communities, solicits the exchange 
of products. 

‘The attachment of Kurdistan to tho world market led to signi- 
ficant changes inside the tribes. ‘The demand for animal products 
encouraged further exchange relations of the tribes with the xur- 
rounding world, which brought about further differentiation of private 
property within the tribes! At the same time there increased the 
demand for pastures, and as the growth of large flocks caused the 
fooling of want of pasturing land, it yradually led to hostility and war- 
feo arnong the tribes, The limited extent of pastures was the cause of 
the process during which the tribal chief occupied the pastures ap- 
plying proprictory rights on them. 

‘The progress of exchange relations and the scareity of pastures 
resulted in the gradual tendency of nomadio tribes to settled. At 
the turn of the 19th and the 20th centuries the process of the scttle- 
ment of Kurdish nomadio tribes took an abrupt course together with 
rapid growth of the number of villages and their inhabitants, 
A commission of the League of Nations stated already in 1926 that 
almost all Kurds are already settled.!? Except in a few cases on the 
borders of Tran and Iraq, the Kurds aro not even semni-nomadie.”* 

In the period between tho two World wars the Iranian govern- 
mont began fo exercice the policy of settling the Kurdish tribes by 
force. This measure had disastrous consequences for the Kurds: It 
frequently happened that entire tribes were completely exterminated: 
OF the 10,000 members of the Jalali tribe (living on the borders ot 
Trap, Turkey and tho U. S. $. R.) deported to the central aroas of 
Iran, only few hundred roturned in 1941, all the rest having died, 
sd K. Marx, Capital, London 1920, Part I, p. Ol. 
ve Preliminary statistics indicate that “towards the end of the 19th cent. 

$2.5 % mexobers of tho nomadio tribos owned no cattle and 17.5 % had 

‘no animals at all.” A.G. Ako pov, K voprom.... 
om Question of the Frontier. 55, 
od A. Lambton, Landlord... p. 200. 

Vilenevekti sates inogrrocily that only in the Mahsbed arom 

{among the Mukri Kurds) there aro some 100—140 thousand nomads, 

Perednoaziatalii otnografieskii sbornik I, Moncow 1968, p. 183 (A.). 
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Overnight they were locked in hundreds in mosques andéstables and 
in the daytime forced with bayonets to work." General Ahmed Agha 
Khan became so ‘famous throngh this manner of settling Lurs that 
he was given the nickname “the butcher of Luristan”. Similar treat~ 
mont was given to the members of the Galbaghi tribe, who were moved 
from Kurdistan to Hamadan and Isfahan and as far as Yazd, the 
central part of Iran, their original territory being resettled with Turkish- 
speaking groups: "Such was the pressure brought to bear upon them 
in the course of this move that they took to the hills and fought ax 
rebels for many months". 

Such a way of settling had ovidently nothing in common with 
any true concern for the future of the Kurdish tribes, ‘The forced 
migration corresponded to the interests of the Iranian bourgeoisie 
which needed a "stablo" population that could form a “stable” and 
firm market. The prohibition of frontier trade and the centralising 
measures of the Iranian government forced the tribes to buy all their 
needs inside the country as it: was made impossible for them to obtain 
them elsewhere#* The settlement benefited the Iranian landowners 
possessing land in Kurdistan, and the Kurdish landlords in enabling 
them to gain peasants and attach them to tho soil. The raling circles 
were also interested in increasing the incomes of the state through 
taxes and customs dues, and it, was by far more convenient for the 
collectors to collect the taxes in villages than pursue tho tribes through 
the unsafe mountain-ranges of Kurdistan, The prohibition of frontier 
trade and the control exercised over the migration of the tribes limited 
contraband trade and smuggling with foreign goods, which meant an 
increase of state revenue derived from customs dues. Furthermore, it 
‘was much easier to register and gain young people for the newly intro~ 
duced military service among a settled population than among: 
nomads” 

« A. Galawezh, Agrarian Relations in Present-day Iranian Kurdistan 

(in Azertaijanian), Baku 1955, p. 66. 

A. Lambton, Landiort.... p. 

Ti should be noted that until World War 1 the boundatios bold no signi- 

fieance for the Kerdiah nomadio tribes. (A:) 

“The Kurdish tribew wore notin favour of three factors of modern eivilivas 

tion: compulsory military sevice, taxes and customs duce H. Molt ke 
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‘The final splitting up of Kurdistan and the closing up of the 

frontiers, particularly between Turkey and Iran, precluded the tradi= 
tional summer and winter migration. ‘Theso measures having been 
realized, the semi-nomadic tribe was either completely deprived of the 
right to eross the borders to the other country (the summer station 
being on the territory of one state, the winter station on that ‘of another) 
‘cr was bound to pay enormous sums, It sometimes even happened, 
‘ifter the borderline had been finally deliminated that a tribe was split 
between two or more countries (0. g. the Harki tribe between Iraq, 
Tran and Turkey or tho Shikak tribe between Iran and Turkey), 
Certain objective factors, however, deterred the settlement of the 
Kurdish nomads for some time: First of all, the existence of favourable 
conditions for eattle-breeding (good pastures, favourable climate, ete.) 
which encourage the nomadic way of life, Furthermore, lack of irri- 
Jjated Jand and an insufficient ievigation system, which is an essential 
Condition for the cultivation of land in Kurdistan. In addition to that, 
there functioned also a non-economic factor - the inclination to avoid 
bligations towards the state and to continue the nomadic way of lifes 
hhovertheless the Inst factor tends to lose weight in the process of 
‘contralization and consolidation of the state: The above explains why, 
before World War If, it was only « fow tribes on the Iranian-Tragt 
borders that led a nomadic life. 


Table No. 11* 


Number of the Villages Village Fopulation*= | 
area |___inthe years | in the years 
borer [eon [nat] t0s 
Hane y # [de | dase | 16.000 
van “ oh | 1,040 17.800 
eT lice ak cM Pei Ue bl 29.500 


A. Galawexb, Agrarian Relations... p. 08. 
very family hax been extimated at S people: the original data gave the 
number of farnities. (A.) 


Iviefe ther Zustande und Begehenbelten in der Turket aus den Jahren 
1835-39, Berlin 1841, pp. 277, 278, quoted in B. Nikitine, Ler 
Kurdes.on pe V6. 
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At present, the nomadic tribes constitute mere exceptions; as 
shown on Tablo No. 11, the number of villages and their population 
‘grow very quickly in the courye of the past one hundred years. 

Nowadays, there are over 7,500 villages in Iranian Kurdistan, — 
‘most of them very small (consisting of 5 to 10 families, while the large 
ones reach up to 1,000 to 2,000 families), and the average village — 
‘comprises about 50 ta 100 houscholds. If we take as a basis, a village — 
of 363" inhabitants (which is the average throughout all Iran) then an 
overwhelming majority of the population of Kurdistan - 2,760,000 
people, i. e. 92 % - are settled. 

‘This does not imply that the tribal relations inside the tribes 
have ceased to exist - they remain in existence as well as the tribes 
themselves, yot the settlement gradually splits them up. The chiefs 
take into their possession not only pastures but arable land too, and 
thus turn into fendal lords, The land that had originally been granted 
to the whole tribe by the sovereign is gradually being converted into 
the private property of the chief. 

‘This process started much earlier than the second half of the 
10th oont,; it was rooted in the foudal relations existing already in the 
10th cent. Yet, as wo have observed, the following stage of the process 
was marked by new factors affecting and promoting it. During the 
centuries when the process of settlement was taking place there existed. 
side by side three forms of feudal relations: 

1, the agricultural form of vettled tribes, 

2. the combined form of semi-nomadic tribes, 

8. the pastoral form of the nomadic tribes. 

All these forms were based on a natural economy founded on 
domestic production, ‘The transition from the nomadic to the semi- 
nomadic form is » prolonged process, and in Kurdistan, the nomadic 
form appears to be of great stability. On the other hand, the transition 
from the semi-nomadie to the settled form is comparatively rapid, the 
former being considerably less stable. 

‘The process of transition takes approximately the following 
4 Sovremennyi Iran, Moscow 1950. 


“4 "This average has been reckoned by the data of Sovremennyi Iran, Moroow 
1056. 


course: A nomadic tribe either alienates the land of other tribes or 
purchases it for both the winter and the summer stations. Until then 
it was usual for the tribe to rent the land for these purposes either 
from private owners or from the state, Gradually one part of the tribe 
remains on the winter station also during the summer, while the other 
part continues to migrate. Thus the tribe acquires a semi-nomadie 
character. A semi-nomadie tribe can sometimes assume a different 
form; One part of the tribe settles on the winter station, the other 
remains on the summer station, In this ease, the flocks of the whole 
tribe move from one area to the other, according to the season, with- 
out requiring migration of the tribo iteelf, In both cases only a small 
number of people take charge of the flocks when moving from one 
station to the other. In the following stage the number of persons in 
the migrating group gradunlly diminishes, until finally all the animals 
of the tribe are tended only hy « very small number of shepherds, 
while the rest ofthe tribe become completely settled. Thus the original 
nomadie tribe splits into three main sections: 

1. the feudal lords, owners of the land, pastures and cattle; 

8. the peasants, who become settled and work the feudal land; 

4. the shepherds, 

‘The tribal relations remained very firm in the nomadio stage 
even during the 19th eent., they loosened in the semi-nomadic stage 
nd are preserved only in remnants in the agrarian stage, where the 
foudal agrarian relations begin to prevail. 

’ 


4, CHANGES IN THE ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 


‘The division of labour and private property split the tribe into 
tho propertied and the poor, the exploiting feudal lords and the ex- 
ploited peasants and shepherds. The ideas of “liberty, equality, fra~ 
tornity”” characteristic of the original relationship inside the tribe had 
Income discredited, the unity of rights and duties shattered. The 
Wwlations disintegrated, and the differentiation and splitting up of the 
peasantry continued mercilessly. Rights became possession of the 
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chief - the feudal lord, duties becoming the matter of the common 
members of the tribe. 

When Kurdistan became part of the world market, the original 
tribal ownership of arable land was, in fact, abolished, replacing the 
tribal ownership of land by private ownership also in the case of those 
tribes that had been settled already before and engaged in agricultural 
(vegetable) production, the chiof turned into « feudal lord and the 
other members of the tribe became subject peasants, 

However, the dependence of the peasant on his tribe did not 
cease; the peasant was not an object of trade, but was not permitted 
to leave the village frooly. 


important section of the population. On the other hand, the influx 
of foreign goods led to the ruin of some of the traditional Kurdish: 
crafts, yet, on the whole, the division of Iabour promoted the devel 
rnent of the home market. “The gradual advance of social division 
labour", writes Lenin, “constitutes the fundamental moment in 
process of creating the inland market for capitalism." 

‘The process of attaching Kurdistan to the world market 
marked by specific features, similarly to other economically un 
developed countries. ‘Trade with the world market was carried. 
indirectly, through the mediation of Persian, Turkish, and also 
sianand Armenian merchants; a wholesale dealer in Istanbul, Aleppo 
Tillis bought the local products from small Kurdish merchants, 
sometimes through his own agents directly from the manufacti 
‘and sold them on the world market, Analogically, the small Ku 


‘merchants imported goods for the home market, Although the Ki 

%® Until che revolution of 1007— 1911 the peasant in Iranian Kurdistan 
wished to leave the village had to pay « certain sum in return for 
freedom. 
fn tho regions of Garrus and Kurdistan. (meaning Sinna - A.) it 
‘custom for a subject to pay 30—80 qrans to the state or the tax coll 
fn cams he wished to nove from one plot of land to another.” M, J am: 
ended, Ganje Shaygan..., pe 121. 

4 YLL Lenin, The Capital 


- 28. 
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ish commercial bourgeoisie expanded quite rapidly, it remained 
dependent on the merchants of the dominant nations. This state of 
affairs applies even to the present, 

Tt must also be noted that the progress of domestic trade has 
been impeded by the influence of the strong feudal relations: Firstly, 
the natural mode of production still had @ great share in the total 
production and exercised a negative influence upon the development 
of the market, because “during natural economy, society comprised 
humerous homogenous economic units (patriarchal peasant families, 
primitive village communities, feudal ostates): each such unit perform- 
od economic tasks of all kind, beginning with extracting various 
sorts of raw materials and ending with thoir final processing for 
consumption." In fact, a very small number of industrial products 
‘were imported, and those too in a limited volume only. For instance, 
textile and footwear were largely products of domestic industry 
‘The exceptionally low purchasing power on the part of the peasantry 
and the nomads, caused by their extreme exploitation, did not permit 
the broad section of the population to purchase products imported 
from abroad. Long wars betwen Iran and czarist Russia and between 
‘Turkey and czarist Russia, the continuous disputes among the tribes, 
logethor with the insecurity of earavitn routes, greatly hampered the 
progress of the domestic market and trade connections with other 
eountries, not to mention the negative effect of the insufficient com- 
jnunication system, especially roads and railways, partienlarly in the 
‘mountainous areas forming the largest part of Kurdistan with the 
largest sources of traditional export articles. No wonder that in the 
Kirmanshoh, Sinna and Mahabad regions, the total population of 
Which numbers about one million,°* the volume of trade per person was 
only 3 roubles per annum, 

Despite all the negative factors, tho attachment of Kurdistan to 
Me world market marked the rise of a new class of small Kurdish 
Werchants and money-lenders, i. ¢. the new Kurdish bourgeoisie, 
Athough weak and dependent on the bourgeoisie of the nations 
inant in Kurdistan, 

Ibid, p. 25. 
M. Vasitkovakil, Otchot 0 porte... pp. 271, 465, 630, 
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‘The above mentioned changes - the settlement of a langer part 
of the nomadic tribes, the separation of erafts from agriculture, an 
unprecedented development of trade and growth of towns, the pro 
duction of a large amount of agricultural produce for the market, the 
differenciation in tho village - constituted the new elements brought 
into the Kurdish society at the turn of the 19th and 20th centuries. 
Nevertheless, these changos, however weighty, did not succeed 
shattering the feudal agrarian relations in rural Kurdistan, 

‘The revolution of 1907—1911 had not attained its goals and the 
developments that followed were neither profound nor could they 
transform the basis of the agrarian relations. The revolutionary mood 
and the various uprisings following the First World War altered 
nothing in this situation. Thus for instance a law wns passed in Iran 
in 1928, concerning official registration of all Ianded estates, which 
reads: “The price of land corresponds to ten times one third of the 
value of the entire crop in the preceding threo years.” This means 
that the price of land is defined by the total revenue obtained from 
it in the course of ten years. Evidently, no peasant could buy land for 
such a price. 

In this way tho king, the biggest feudal lords and tho tribal chiofs 
became legal proprietors not only of the land they originally possessed, 
‘but also of that alienated from the peasants or gained from them by 
means of all sorts of intrigues and deceit. It was sufiicieat if a person. 
provided a fake certifieato or document signed by a cleric (who was 
usually bribed) and the land could be officially registered in his name, 
Tt happened, too, that a feudal lord persuaded the illiterate peasant to 
sign with his fingerprint a document: declaring that the land in the 
latter's holding is property of ... the feudal lord. ‘The peasant obeyed. 
having no idea of what he was signing, as at the time the new law was 
introduced the peasants were not even informed about ite meaning. 
When they found out, it was already too late, the land being by then. 


Lawes Passed by the Iranian Majlis, Vol. VI, pp..30—40 (in Persian). 1 is 
‘not without interest that the price of land in Tran was fixed acconting to 
the rent it provided in ten yours. This custom ia tll in practice in Kurde 
ietan, where banks und the interest granting system hace not gained 
‘grounds yot (A.) 
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registered as property of the feudal lord. ‘The same practice was applied. 
to tribal property by the tribal chiefs. They had the land ascribed to 
themselves without informing the members of the tribe. 

‘The communal form of ownership as one of the forms of land- 
holding disappeared, with only remnanta of the original village common 
being preserved in certain areas. 

In present-day Iranian Kurdistan we can find the following 
forms of land-holding: 

1. Iandlord Pope, 

2. crown 

3. state property "(ialieh), 

4. vagy tenure (clerical), 

5. peasant property. 


* Tho situation in the Turkish and Troqi parts of Kurdistan ix somowbat 
different: Naturally, Crown ownership does not exist and state ownership 
is much more powerful. Although the peasants in Turkish Kurdistan 

Possess comparatively more land than the Kuntish peasants in Iran, fand- 
lord ownership remains to be chief form of land-ownership in both the 


‘Turkish and Traqi Kurdistan. (A.) 
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CHAPTER Vi 


FORMS OF LAND HOLDING 


‘There do not exist precise data on the distribution of Jand among the 
different sections of the population. Data obtained from various re- 
gions of Iranian Kurdistan offer the following approximate results: 


Toble No. 12 
Percentage of the Entire Areo of Cultivated Lond 


Lanalord State nd Groen | Vaae 
Property* | Property | _ Holding 


ace OMS ae 


* According to Bol'shaya Sovotakaya Entsiklopediya (66-70 % entry: 
Trunian Kurdistan) and othor sovrees. 


According to the data concerning all Iran, which apply to entire 
Kurdistan to a higher degree still, over 60 % of the peasant households 
hhave no land at all, and another 23 % own less than one hectar each.? 
‘The first group of table No. 13, the landlords, who own 78 % of all the 
cultivated Iand constitute 6 % of the population. 1 % of the inhabi- 
tants of the villages (a majority of the landed proprietors do not live 
in the villages) own over 56 % of the land and the number of people 
who own 33.8 % of the land forms a mere 0.2 % of the rural population. 


4, LANDLORD OWNERSHIP. 


Ax already noted, the land in landlord ownership embraces 
78 % of all arablo land, ‘This holiing is based on feudal relations and 
obviously forms the chiof form of landholding in Kurdistan. We can 
distinguish two main groups among the landed proprietors: 
+ Iran Today, An Economic and Deveriptice Surrey, Teheran 1960, p. 61. 
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1, ‘The lange landed proprietors owning more than ono village 
(sometimes even more than ahundred); the majority of soil owned by 
landlords (about 80%) in Iranian Kurdistan belongs to this section 

of the landed class, 
2, The middle landowner owning usually no more than @ single 


Both the entire percentage of in Iandownership soil and the 
peroontage of soil owned by the seetion of large landed proprietors in 
Valation to the entire area of cultivated land differ in Kurdistan from 
‘one district to another: ¢. g. in the Urinia, Sardaaht and Baneh regions, 
where a Inrge portion of lands is owned by tich peasants (rourdeh 
‘naliks), this percentage ix considerably lower. On the other hand, in 
the Misndoab, Sinna and Kirmanshah seas, the percentage is higher, 
sometimes amounting to 90% of all land, In almost all these areas 
the land owned by the large Innded. proprietors, who also possess the 
best sources of water, includes the most, fertile soils. 

‘Not always can o person in possession of @ single village be 
reckoned as a middle landowner, as the village might be very stnall, 
comprising a few families and a few dozen of hectars only. Such villages 
fre plentiful throughout all tho districts of Iranian Kurdistan, tn this 
vase the landowner should be regarded as a wurdeh malik rather than 
«. middle landowner. It might, however, happen that the owner of 
tingle village can be considered a large landed proprietor, in case e. i, 
the village numbers 500 to 2,000 families and covers 500 to 1,000 
hectars of land. Neither is this kind of village rare in Kurdistan. If we 
attempt to draw a line between the large landed proprietor and the 
mniddle landowner, we might regard as lange Innded proprietor a person 
‘owning at least 300 ha of cultivated land.* 

‘The wealthiest landlords in Iranian Kurdistan form a small 
group consisting of a fow families which include also Persians and 
‘\verbaijanians. In the Maku district ‘most of the rich low Lying lands 


+ Different criteria must be wpplicd to different areas, An owner of 200 ha 
might ina district where a wealthy landlord owns thousands of hectary of 
Jand even be regard os a midds landowner, and in another district where 
‘a majority of the lands possessed by rich peasants we might consider him 
‘0 be a lange landed propriotor .(A.) 
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‘are owned by a few men who are not Kards, and who live in Teheran, 
Paris, London.”"* To the wealthiest Jandowners of central and southern 
Kurdistan belong: Qubadian, Asef Vaziri, Sanandaji, Amir Ehtevsha- 
ni, Palizi, Zangana and Afshar. Each of these families possess from 
100 to 400 villages, approximately 10,000 to 50,000 ha of land. As 
carly as the end of the 10th cont. of the 260 villages in the Kirmanshab, 
‘area over 100 villages belonged to a single feudal tord.* 

‘The feudal lords exercise enormous power in Iranian Kurdistan 
nd regard the peasants as thoir subjects. They misuse their positions 
Of tribal chiet or religious dighitarios (shaikhs) for cruel exploiting 
of the population. The tribal relations: ‘enable them to conceal intensive: 
‘exploitation of the members of theie tribes under the pretext of “pas 
ternal care’ and “concern for the welfare of the tribe”. The common 
member of the tribes still continues to regard the feudal lord. as his 
chief and leader whom he is to respect and obey. The Jandlord makes 
‘use of his privileged position as o religious dignitary, shaikh and leader 
‘of a sect (tariqat), to pacify the peasants and to suppress class con 
flicts, It should bo added that the feudal lords are the main supporters 


first of all, ngainst the peasantry. 
"Through the development of market relations the feudal lord in 

Kurdistan has acquired one.more role: He has become a mor 

onder, Tt is he who lends the peasant money or grain ou extreme 

hard conditions. Sometimes tho foudal landlord engages also in 

in which caso it is he again who mediates the sale of animal prod 

in the city in the name of the whole tribe. To sum up, we often 

fs fowtal lord, a tribal (clon) chief, m religious dignitary, « mo 

Tender and merchant enjoying political power, all incorporated 

f aingle person, - here is the souree of the jmmense authority of 

Kardish feudal lord! It does not depend on the extent of the rent 

receives but in his being the ‘actual economic and political ruler 

2 W. Douglas, Strange Lands. 

« H. Binder, Au Kurdistan, 
p- 381. 


68. 
‘Meropotamie ot en Perec, Varin 1 
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the subjected peasants; he is thus master of the whole area, of the 
individual farming peasant and the small landowner too. "The might 
of the foudal lord like that of every sovereign, dopended not on the 
longth of his rent roll, but on the number of his subjects, and the 
latter depended on the number of pensant proprictors."* 

We should like to point out one more specific phenomenon, 
namely that the tribal relations enable the feudal lords heading indi- 
vidual clans within a single tribe to join forces against the peasants. 
‘They are consistent and united in applying joint measures against the 
peasantry, e. g. in the Mahabad region, the feudal lords of the Gawrik 
tribe possessing several dozen villages huye made a mutual agreement 
that none will et a peasant expelled by ono of them settle in his village. 
‘This shows that the chiefs, the foudal lords, are united in the economic 
and political actions against the peasants. 

‘The authority of the feudal lords ix most effective in hampering 
the advance of the class struggle and the progress of Kurdish society 
in general. 

In Kurdistan the class of Iarge landed proprietors does not 
comprise foudal lords alone, but includes also merchants and money 
lenders, who have succeeded through various machinations to expro- 
priate the peasants or purchase their land for « very low price. 

‘A common feature of all theso landowners amongst whom we 
may find, as stated above, the former feudal lord, the tribal chief, the 
sheikh, the money-lender and the merchant in one person is the fact, 
that they are absenteo landowners; (this does not apply to the sheikh). 
\ part of them come personally in summer and in autumn to superwise 
the harvest, but a larger part never appear in the village and live in big 
cities, mostly in Teheran, often even abroad, in Europe and in tho 
U.S. A. During his absence the landowner's estates are in chargo of 
hix agent, the “‘mubashir” or tho village headman called "‘katihoda’ 

‘The mubashir strives to the utmost to exploit the peasants; his 
chief concer is to acquire as much rent as possible, although he delivers 
to the landlord no more then a rent cortesponding to the revenue of an 
average yield, and keeps the remainder for himself. This explains the 


+ K. Marx, Copital, London 1920, Part VII, p. 741, 
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common phenomenon in Iranian Kurdistan, namely that after some 
time the mubashir turns into n landowner 

Another frequent practice is for the large landed proprietor to 
put bis estates on a3—6year lease to merchants and mediators in the 
cities, which, of course, alters nothing in the feudal character of the 
rural relations. The rent which is to be delivered to the owner is usually 
assessed with regard of the provious year's yield, and thus the new 
tenant tries to make the most money and squeeze all he ean out of the 
soil and the peasants, without investing any capital or introducing new 
‘technology. 

Another kind of tenants come from the country, comprising 
mostly middle landowners or rich farmors who usually take the land 
‘on a lease of one year counted from the spring until the autumn of the 
same year. In this case it is only the yield which is concerned, and the 
tenant often suffers a loss due to the bad crop. 

‘On mare occasions the land ix rented to capitalists who cultivate 
‘the land through wage labour, a large number of the labourers being 
hired from distant areas, mainly from Iranian Azerbaijan. In the 
‘Miandoab and Urmia regions such practice occurs in the case of lands 
for growing technical plants, such as tobacco and particularly grapes, 
In these cases artificial fertilizers and modern agricultural machinery” 


are being employed. 


2. STATE OWNERSHIP (KHALISEH) 


Stato ownership in its present form did not exist until the 
Jution of 19071911, Until then the sovereign ruler held all the po 
‘and state land was, in fact, owned by him alone, Land in state o 
ship in Iranian Kurdistan originatos from the confiseated property 
those feudal lords who had fought against the government or 
the king.* 

+ For example, in Margivar and ‘Targivar westward of Urmia, the 

(about 100 vilinges) which belonged to the Shamzinan shaiks (ancestora: 

‘Obaidullah) was converted into state property. (A.) 
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Reza Shah (1925-1041) took into his possession large state 
estates in the whole of Iran, in Iranian, Kurdistan a part of the best 
Jand around Kirmanshah. Another part of state land was appgopriated 
by the chiefs of settled tribes and by the big feudal lo , as 
indicated above, had originally beon assigned to nomadic tribes aa 
tuyul and was later converted into stato property. In return for the 
Jund the tribes provided the stato with soldiers. Later in the“{030-ies, 
when compulsory military service was introduced also in Iranian 
Kurdistan (called “ijbari” - enforved), a great part of the land was 
usurped by the trig! chiefs, who had become settled, and hy the 
foudal lords.7*At present about 4% of all cultivated land in Iranian 
Kurdistan is property of the stato, most of the estates being located 
in Margivar, Targivar (about 100 villages), six villages in Miandoab, 
and in the Kirmanshah area, Until 1933 there were 145 villages in the 
Pishtkuh area which belonged to the government, later confiscated by 
Reza Shah, Other villages in the neighbourhood of Nafteshah, owned 
hy the state, were transferrod into the holding of the Sanjabi tribe. 

‘The agrarian relations and the rate of land rent levied on the 
kovernment landed estates are similar to the situation on private 
landed properties. ‘The authorities run the estates in the following way: 
1. A governmental agent supervises the work as a mubashir and 
prownts to the state a part of the proceeds with regard to the eustoms 
nnd traditions of the respective district. 2. ‘The state sells its share 
from the proceeds in advance every year and after that takes no more 
interest in the estates. 3. ‘Tho government offers the estates for lease 
for n longer period (3—6 years); for this period the tenant may act as 
jroprietor of the land, and consequently, he does everything to aqueeze 
tho land to the utmost, which results in merciless exploitation of the 
pewuints, Very often, when the tenant happens to be a descendant of 
the original owner, » special contract is concluded. ‘These tenants, 
enjoying great respect of the people due to their ancestors’ deeds or a8 
wligious dignitaries, aro granted the lease of those pieces of land for 
re tenth of the rent, and sometimes oven less, in order that their 

In Kurdistan, whoro there woro formerly considorable areas of Khalisoh, 


some of this has been sold and somo usurped by neighbouring landowners, 
A fow arvas only remain.” A. tom, Landlords, ps 258, 
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obedience to the state and the abandonment of tho ambitions of their 
ancestors is guaranteed. At the same time the government tries by all 
‘means to avoid returning them the land, so that they might not 
constitute a potential menace, because the estates are mostly situated. 
in the border regions, and tho tenants, whose fathers and relatives had. 
been executed, might take a suitable opportunity to revengo them- 
solves. 

In the southern part of Tranian Kurdistan (on the borders of 
Iran and Iraq) where there are rich oil deposits, British imperialism 
played a highly negativo role, Under the pregsure of the Foreign 
Office state land was rented for an extremely low price (sometimes for 
‘one hundredth of the rent) to foudal lords who then co-operated with 
the British imperialists, Most of tho land has been appropriated by 
‘mighty Kurdish foudal Qubadian, well known for his submissivencas 
to British policy in Tran.* 

In general, state land functions as © means of pressure on the 
‘Kurdish population and a forewarning to all other owners of land who 
wonld dare to show resistance against the government: ‘Their land 
would be confiscated and converted into state property. 

It would be possible for the government to mako use of its land 
for building up exemplary estates and introducing new technology into 
agriculture and thus give an example to the peasants; yet nothing of 
the sort has ever taken place, and since 1955 the government has 
‘making attempts to sell the Iands, without even considering the pos 
sibility of distributing them among the poor peasants. In this way, t 
government expands the private ownership of the landed proprictors, 


3. CROWN OWNERSHIP 
Following the forced oecupation of the land and appropriating 
kr: covering thousands of hectars, Reza Shah became one of 
iggest feudal lords of Kurdistan, The lands he took into his ‘i 


© he Rahbar, June 27, 1946. 
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during the 1930-ies belong to the best and most fertile in northern Iran 
and Iranian Kurdistan. 

Tn 1941, after the Allied Forces had entered Iran, Reza Shah 
had to vacate the throne and quit the country, ‘The anger toward him 
was so strong that it made the Majlis pass, as early ax June 1942, an 
‘Act aceonsling to which all the Shah’s landed estates were to be returned 
to their original owners, Later, under the pretext of an attempt on the 
King’s lifo in February, 1949, the reactionary government succeeded 
in suppressing the popular movement for a certain time and prohibit 
‘ll democratio institutions in the country. This formed a favourable 
opportunity for the King to acquire the land back. And so, by July 11, 
1049, according to a new law, all the estates wore returned to the 
Crown; nevertheless, the revenue was to be used for religious and s0- 
cial purposes. 

When in 1951—1953 the national-liberation movement of the 
Iranian people attained great achievements, Mossaddek’s government 
established an office in charge of state land and the Crown estates. 
However, after the vietory of the reactionary pro-imperialist: coup 
état in August, 1953, all these estates were once more returned to 
tho Crown. They included over 1,277 complete villages (each compris- 
jg 6 dangs)? 706 incomplete villages (comprising less than 6 dangs 
each), 1,975 pastures, 2,381 buildings of various purpose, palaces, 
factories, stores, hotels eto." The extent of all the Iand belonging to 
‘the Shah exceeded 2.5 mil. ha, inhabited by 283,000 people. While the 
otal income of peasants on Crown lands was 175 mil, rials, the rent 
twceived by the Crown amounted to over 550 mil. rials. 

In Iranian Kurdistan large areas in Pishtkuh and in the Kirman- 
hhah area wero owned by the king, Until World War IT Reza Shah 
possossed lands in the petroleum area of Nafteshah and plots through 


Each village in Iran, regardless ofits sito, ix divided into 6 equal parts 


Eitelaat, 13. 5. 1953; it might be of use to note that according to these 
statisticr, the yearly incame from the Crown estates is 750 rials, i, 0 
\lolars por person. (A.) 


which leads the oil pipe-line to the refinery in Kirmanshah.!* At 
present, the Crown estates in Iranian Kurdistan cover about 4 % of 
the total area of cultivated land, i 

‘Boginning with 1953, the Shah started selling his estates to the 
peasants, which served as a large-scale propaganda as if land reform, 
and distribution of the land among the peasantry were being carried 
ont, yet it was in fact nothing but ordinary sale. A peasant (belonging 
mostly to the wealthier groups) received 5—20 ha of land for which 
he had to pay up 460—2,000 rials in the course of 25 years,’* the 
average price of every hectar being 3,000 rials, Up to the present the 
Shah has sold sbout 260,000 ha, i, 6. 10% of his land for which he i 
receiving about 10 million dollars.%*'The money obtained through this 
slo and the rent Jevied from the remaining land, is partly being 
deposited in banks in Switzerland and in the U. 8. A., and partly: 
invested into some of the most profitable branches of industry. In this 
way the Crown during the recent years not only concentrated all 
political power in its hands, but also became » mighty economic: 
magnate penetrating into all branches of the country’s economy, No 
wonder that the king heads the foudal clique, ruling the country, and 
is a stronghold of American and British imperialism. 


“Rees Shah was not willing to sell his land to the Anglo-Tranian Oil 
‘Comp. and demanded the Company pay a yearly rent. After several 
‘sumed, according to which the A. I, 0. Cy 


some few thonaands jo 
the A. 1.0. C. was makin 
fn fact constituted w ntate inside w state. (A.) 


fn May 1901 that the 
peasants was a snistake, as the poasunta, due 
Implomenta, hud to soll the land to the laniliorda. Le Mowe, 24, 8, 1961 


4, VAQF LAND-HOLDING 


As was al in land originated in the 
grants Shen Er ‘schools, and tot 3 


ral; iis neither ittable to anoth 

In the fellowing periods the clergy often foreibly expropriated large 
portions of land belonging to the peasants and declared it wagf land. 
At present there exist two forms of vaqf lnnd-holding= 1/Parm land 
hing been granted with the intention that the rent will be used for 
religious and social purposes, such ag building of schools and mosques, 
ostublishing irrigation canala, ote., which ig the responsibility of the 
higher clergy in charge of the vaqf land. 2MFarm land is placed at the 
disposal of a religious dignitary on tho condition that after the bene- 
fitter's death the rent will be transmitted to the latter's descendents. 
In this case the giver is concerned with preserving the land unsold for 
his children, and in the proper distribution of the rent among them. 

It is obvious that in both these eases the higher clergy (in Tra- 
nian Kurdistan the shaikbs) have the possiblity of appropriating the 
‘vagf land through various tricks; we therofore now comie across a state 
‘of affairs where the majority of vagf arcas belong directly to religious 
ignitaries. Only a small portion of vagf land throughout Tranian 
distan (only « few villages) which until the revolution of 1907 
‘were controlled by the clergy, has been transmitted to the Ministry of 
Fducation. All over Kurdistan a large amount of land is in the pos- 
wssion of the shaikhs (the representatives of the tariqat): The Nehri 
shuikhs owned several hundred villages in the district bordering upon 
the frontiors between Tran, Iraq and Turkey, the Tavela and Biara 
shaikhy owned about 400 villages in the Sulaimanya district on the 
borders of Iran and Iraq. 

About 50—60 villages formerly in the vagf hodling (Miandoab 
istrict) have been appropriated by the fomily of Shaikh Burhan. 
Otherwise, each tariqat has ite own khanqahs (saered buildings for 
special religions ceremonies, where to the supporters of the tariqat, 
tho dervishes and the murids, bring presents). These khangahs, for 
‘example in Mahabad, own several dozen shops, caravanserais, ete. It 
Js an established practice in Kurdistan to givo mills, vineyards and 
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fruit orchards as yagf grants. The vagf land in the Mabidasht and 
Kirmanshah districts has for a whole 800 years been in the possession 
of the Shii sayyeds (decendants of Mohamed) of Samerra in Iraq. Thus 
the vaqf form of land-holding has, in fuct, been converted into private 
property of the mombers of the clergy, which took place particularly 
‘at the occasion of the above mentioned registration of lands in 1928; 
the process continues up to this day. 

‘Vagf land is exempted from taxation as the rent is supposed 


to serve for social and public purposes, yet this privilege is being made 
of higher ranks, partly also by the large landed 
ing their own land from taxati 


harder and more intensively for the sake of religious needs, and 
suppresses at the very beginning in the name of the Islam and public 
welfare any attempt on the part of the peasants to improve their 
living conditions. 


5, PEASANT OWNERSHIP 


In Iranian Kurdistan only § % i. e. 96,000 ha are in peasant 
ownership. The landed peasants constitute about 10 % of the popula- 
tion of rural Kurdistan, As to this form of ownership in Iranian Kurd- 
istan, certain peculiarities have to be pointed out. 

First of all, « majority of the peasants in question own about 
13 ha per household, i, 6, an extent of land corresponding to one 
jut; only small percentage owns 5 to 20-ha of land and represent 
the section of rich farmers."® 


%  Jut moans » pair, a plough. In this context it means the area of soil culti= 
‘vated with the help of ono pair of draught beasts drawing a plough in the 
cours of one season. (A:) 

14 Seo Chaptor VITT, soction 1, ‘The Social Structure of the Village in Kurds 


In some areas (Urmin, partly also Minndoab and Saqqiz) the pea 
sant landed property comprises not so much farm land but vineyards 
and fruit orchards. 

‘Tho land owned by the middle peasant proprietors belongs to 
less fertile soil, either unirrigated or distant from the village. 

‘Very often the plots surronnding the cities belong to the wurdeh 
maliks (the rich peasants), who live in the city and are engaged in 
trade and craft, or are in government service. ‘This is the ease around 
most cities in Iranian Kurdistan, 

‘The middle peasant proprietor encounters difficulties not only in 
obtaining water, despite the fact that he has the right to it, but also 
in acquiring agricultural implements, Ocoasionally it oceurs that the 
proprietor owns land but possesses no cattle. Tf one pair of oxen beco- 
‘mes old or drops, the peasant finds himself in a desperate situation. 
In the Mahabad area a pair of oxen costs about 6,000—8,000 rials and 
‘a pair of buffalos $,000—12,000 ra, In order to replace a single ox or 
buffalo the peasant would then have to be able to offer sbout 1—2 tons 
of wheat for ale, besides the amount neaded for his family’s consumpt- 
jon (in case the price of wheat was 8 rials per kilogram). This 
amount, however, constitutes "/,—1/, of the yield harvested from 
3 hectars of well cultivated soil in an especially good year. When 
drought or a calamity destroying the crop occurs during the season, 
which is a comparatively frequent phenomenon in Kurdistan, the 
middle peasant hecomes reduced to poverty; he ean do nothing else 
bout sell the land and become converted into a peasant dependent on 
the large landed proprietor, or become an agricultural labourer who 
owns neither Iand nor the jut, or go to town in search of work, In 
recent years this process has grown even moro intensive, the large 
landed proprietors and money lenders acize the land of tho middle 
Vreakanta (due to the debts which the peasant could not pay off.) 
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CHAPTER Vit 


FORMS OF GROUND-RENT 


‘As stated above, an overwhelming proportion of land (70%) in 
Iranian Kurdistan is in tho holding of large landed proprietors. This, 
however, does not moan that there exists Inrgescale production in 
‘griculture: the feudal and tribal relations boing still provalent, tho 
‘entire production is based chiofly on sinall-scaleagricultural production, 
‘The main factor of production in agriculture, i. e. land, belongs to 
those who do not work on it, while those who do, possess no land. This 
is a specific feature of the agrarian relations in Iranian Kurdistan. 
"The large landed proprietor leasing the land to the peasant who 
tills it is concerned with nothing but the highest possible rate of rent; 
Deing in most cases an absentee landlord he takes no interest in the 
stato of production, which also implies that he makes no investments 
ho poasant to procure all the equipment and the draught 
This is the mode in which most of the land is being cultivated, 
‘The rent ix paid to the proprietor in kind, which has been the 
main form of exploitation in the Kurdish village for the past centuries, 
‘Apart from it, there exists Inbour rent to a considerably large extent. 
In Iranian Kurdistan it does not acquire the classical form, where the 
‘peasant would work part of the week on his own plot and the remain- 
ing part of the week toil on tho estate of the feudal lord, Labour rent 
does not as a rule concern the tilling of land but other auxiliary work: 
‘attached to and supplementing the rent in kind. “To whatever extent: 
rent in kind is the prevailing and dominant form of ground-rent, it it 
furthermore always moro or less accompanied by survivals of the 
earlier form, i. e. of rent paid directly in Inbour, corveé-labour, no 
matter whether the landlord be a private person or the state." 
We might summarize that the main form of rent in Iranian 


4K. Marx, Capital, Vol. IIT, Moscow 1959, p. 775. 
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Kurdistan is rent in kind, which corresponds to the existing agrarian 
relations which mark the transition from fendal to capitalist relations 
of production when the natural form of economy prevails. “This rent 
+ jn kind, in its pure form, while it may drag fragments along into the 
more highly developed modes of production and production relations, 
still presupposes for its existence a natural economy.”* 

Rent in kind can and does further differentiation in the village. 
‘The differences “in the economic position of the individual immediate 
producers’? increase, This possibility is due to the fact that in the case 
of rent in kind, “compared with labour rent, the producer rather has 
more room for netion to gain time for surpluslabour whose product 
shall belong to himself, as well as the product of his labour which 
xitistieg his indispensable needs.”* As will be indicated Inter, the 
situation in Kurdistan is somewhat different. The peasant, at the same 
time, has heavy obligations to perform in the form of labour rent 
which do not permit him to devote tite to surplus-labour. Thus the 
oxistence of labour rent, apart from rent in kind, impedes the increase 
of agricultural produce, i. e. perpetuates the poverty and low living 
vtundard of the peasantry, and simultancously constitutes a factor 
unfavourably affecting the development of the home market and that 
of the relations of production in general, 

Money-rent in Kurdistan is not yet sufficiently developed, 
except in certain areas particularly where technical plants are being 
cultivated (sugar beet and tobacco). The general tendency is for the 
ont in cash to develop while overcoming various obstacles, and for 
the elements of labour rent to be dropped. For this reason, and also for 
the sake of easier comprehension, wo shall fist treat rent in kind and 
money-rent subsequently, after which we shall proceed to Inbour 
ront regardless of historical succession.* 

"Ibid. 


Ibid. 

In Turkish Kurdistan where, as compared with the remaining parts of the 
country, capitalist relations of production are the most advanced, money 
rent and eapitalist ground-rent are already widespread, and for this 
roason labour rent exists here (0 limited extent only. The forms of 
ground-rent in Traqi Kurdistan correspond approximately to those in 
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4. RENT IN KIND, THE CROP-SHARING SYSTEM 


In Iranian Kurdistan rent in kind is usually practiced according 
to the crop-sharing system or erop-sharing lease. It should bo noted 
that the crop-sharing system is of a foudal and not capitalist nature, 
which means that the entire system is based on a direct division of the 
Yield between the landowner and the peasant, the former virtually 
‘assuming the role of a proprietor, the latter that of a labourer tilling 
the land with his own implements; sometimes the draught beasts 
‘belong to the landowner, in other cases to the peasant, “On the one 
hhand the farmer here lacks sufficient capital required for complete 

t management, On the other hand, the share here appropriated 
by the landlord does not bear the pure form of rent.” The above can 
be explained by the fact that in this ease we are not concerned merely 
with the land as the chief instrument of production provided by the 
landowner, but also with another group of instruments owned by the 
peasant. “On the one hand, the sharecropper, whether he employs hi 
‘own oF another's labour, isto lay claim to « portion of the product 
in his capacity as labourer, but as possessor of part of the instrument 


of labour as his own capitalist, On the other hand, the landlord elai 
his share not exclusively on the basis of his land ownership, but also 
lender of eapital."7 That means as  money-lender. Yet, for the » 
sharing system, a peasant possessing equipment “however poort 
essential but not sufficient; another stimulus functions forcing 


‘Peasant, to toil on the lord's land - poverty” ... “... it requires 
that the peasant be weighed down by want and place himself 
bondage? 

‘The landowner or his agent leases the land: 1. according to 
number of “juts” and 2. according to the number of members of 


the Iranian part. ‘The chief form of ground-rent in both these 
(Parkish and Iraqi), similarly to tho situation in Iranian Kurd 
remains rent in kind based on the etop-sharing syntosn. (A.) 

K. Marx, Capital, Vol. IIT, Moscow 1959, p. 783. 


Nineteenth Oentury, Moscow, p. 25. 
Ibid. 


fomily. In Kurdistan as a rale the area of 3—5 ha of land is given por 
nt, in the Bokan area it is 5—7 ha of irrigated and 8—10 ha of non- 
irrigated land.*® In the southern parts of Iranian Kurdistan the amount 
of land distributed per ono jul is used for raising 9—15 q of wheat!® 
‘nd may therefore cover 2.5—10 ha. In the northern and southern 
parts of Iranian Kurdistan, non-irrigated “daym’ land is not being 
leased, which corroborates not merely the abundance of this land but 
also the fact that non-irrigated land is mostly situated on the hills and 
‘on the mountain slopes, and its cultivation is extremely difficult. As 
the land is at the same time very stony and does not give a good yield, 
th lessor take but little interest in it. Every lessee who has obtained 
lund in this way has eternal right to cultivate it, ‘This right is heritable 
and is sometimes preserved in one and the same family for several 
enerations.1? The lessee can be deprived of the right in two cases: 
1. If he proves unable to till the land, i. ¢. loses the possibility of 
disposing of draught beasts, in which ease the land is taken away from 
him and leased to someone else, 2. If another person is willing to till 
the land under conditions more favourable for the landlord. ‘This 
applies mostly in the case of hetter quality land; a leaser possessing, 
stronger draught beasts and having a family with a larger number of 
jrown-up persons (particularly men) is capable to till the land more 
intensively, which also suits the landowner. his finally results in the 
more fertile soll being leased to the wealthier peasants. Land adjacent 
fo the village is usually manured with the droppings of flocks and thus 
offors better yield; it is usually cultivated by the landowner or his 
jyent through the work of agricultural labourers. Recently some 
Inndowners in the Kirmanshah and Miandoab areas tend to cultivate 
tho land by means of tractors driven by agricultural Iabourers, and 


A, Galawoxh, Agrarian Relations... p. 98. 
HA. Lambton, Landlord... p. 808, 

After the Iessses death in care he hs no son, his daughter is not entitled 
{o inherit the right to the cultivation of the leased land. In thoso tribos, 
Iowever: where the clan relations are will powertul, the land is preserved 
im the family, and it is tho daughtor's husband who takes over the right 
{o the cultivation. (A.) 
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therefore take all Jand from all the leasers, who are made to move to 
different villages or to tho cities. 

It is a usual practice in Tranian Kurdistan that to» certain plot 
on lease 6 particular building in the village ix attached. In case a person 
loses the right to till tho soil, he is simultaneously deprived of the right 
to inhabit the building attached and is obliged to vacate it for the new 
leaser. 
‘The landowner makes sn (oral) agreement with the peasant 
concerning cultivation. ‘The agreements, recognized by the Iranian, 
Civil Codo as legitimate, are chiefly concerned with the following two 
points: first, the objects offored by cach party for the cultivation, so- 
condly, each party's share of the yield. Both in Iranian Kurdistan, and 
in Tran generally, as well as in the whole Middle East, a number of: 
factors function in the crop-sharing aystem. Evidently, the economia 
factors play a major part, as do factors connected with the particular 
circumstances in the respective area, such ss national and religious 


the fundamental problem of the agrarian relations 
problem of the rent in kind as the main form of exp! 
of landless peasants, 

We shall proceed from the analysis of the “five fundamen 
¢lements” (land, water, live and dead stock, seed. labour), From the 
very beginning it should be stressed that we do not mean to attacl 
absolute importance to the above “five elements” of the erop-shari 
aystem, as it is the practice of most of foreign and Iranian author 
neverthelless we hold the opinion that it would be # great mistake 
understimate or ignore their significance, as, most certainly, the pri 
ciples of the erop-sharing system in Iranian Kurdistan are based 
their functioning. By this we mean that yield is bei 
five equal portions and each party receives a number of portior 
corresponding to the number of elements it provided. 

Tt is quite understandable that Jand is regarded as one of the fi 
fundamental elements, and from what has been stated above con 
ing irrigation, the importance of water for irrigated land as an equi 
element is evident too, Labour as the chief contribution on the part 
the leaseholder is included as one of the equal elements. 


ion of millions: 
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Draught animals being one of the elements seems to be quite 
obvious, especially when taking into consideration the striking poverty 
of the peasant lessee, for whom the draught animals mean their chief 
property. It should be added that dead stock belongs to the element 
comprising draught animals, and although most primitive and erudo 
when approached from the point of wiev of present-day technology, 
it is of great importance to the poor lessee, for whom it constitutes 
essential means of tilling the land. 

‘The fact that seed, too, is regarded as one of the five elements 
requires s more dotailed explanation; as we shall seo, not always is it 
considered absolutely equivalent, particularly, of course, in the case of 
industrial plants. Nevertheless, tho significance of seed in Iranian 
Kurdistan should be pointed out; the yield from a certain plot ix 
rwekoned not per area but according to the amount of seed, the 
average yield being 5—7 times the amount sown. Thus the yield from 
one heetar is 840 kg of wheat, consequently 2,520 ky from 3 heetars, 
360 —504 kg of which represent tho seed sown, i. 0. 1/,—¥/, of the 
entire yield. As a rule, wheat is sown in the autumn. We shalt consider 
0 lessee receiving *), of the yield, i. 6. 1,080 kg; if he were to preserve 
one fifth or one seventh of the yield in order to provide the seed for 
nioxt year, he would haye to give up 20-80 % of his share, It is 
therefore quite impossible for a lessee, to provide the seed, if in any 
case bread is seoured for 6 months only, and he starves for the remain- 
ing half of the year, running into debts. Not to mention a certain kind 
of wheat wide spread through Iranian Kurdistan which is sown in the 
spring “Bakara”, that is to say, exnotly in the season when the lessee 
has no reserves, not even for his daily bread. We shall porecive that 
the landowner considers providing and provides the sted only 
for the more fertile soil and does not provide it in the case of worse 
foil. 

‘This corroborates the significance of seed which often constitutes 
‘one of the equivalent five elements, and in some cases acquires even 
greater importance than that, We shall now pay closer attention to 
the manner of dividing the erop between the landowner and the 
peasant in various regions of Iranian Kurdistan. There exist « whole 
number of fundamental principles, according to which the agreements 
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aro fixed, all of them concerning the division of two main products: 


wheat and barley. A separate section of this treatise will be devoted to 
the rate of rent levied on other products and on technical plants, 


“Niwekara”: (“Equal Division” 


‘The landlord leases ierigated land and provides the seed, all eultiv- 
ation is undertaken by the lesseo. According to the principle of the 
five shares, three shares aro taken by the landlord (in return for the 
Jand, water and seed and two shares are allotted to the peasant for 
the work and the provision of draught animals). For example in the 
village Sarukani (of the Lajan district) the landowner takes 20 % of 
the yield, the rest being divided equally between him and the lessee. 
In & village only 10 km distant called Paswe, the landlord provides 
only half of the seed, yot also takes a half of the yield after having 
deducted 20 %, which means that the rate is higher than that in the 
villago mentioned before. 'The difference is due to the fact that the 
soil of the latter village is moro fertile and most certainly it is also 
conneoted with the land being owned by one of the most powerful 
feudal groups of the area - the chief of the Mamash tribe. 

In the Sinna region the landowner receives half of the yield in the 
area extending for several kilometres in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the city. In villages called Kukeh and Qasimla in the Urmia region 
the landlord provides half of the seed, the yield being divided into two 
‘equal shares. In case the landlord provides all the seed he would take 
two thirds of the yield. “Nitrakara” is practiced mostly in areas with 
irrigated and moro fertile land, 


“Seyekbar”’; (The Lessee Receives 1/3 of the Yield) 

‘The landlord provides land, water, seed and jut, the lessee contri 
utes labour. Then the yield is divided into three portions, two of, 
which are taken by the landlord, the third by the lessee, Such is the: 
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case, for instance, in the village Chinna in the Sulduz district. ‘The 
lessee is, in fact, an agricultural labourer withont any property of his 
‘own who toils on the landlord's land, usually together with his numer- 
ows family. The seyekbor principle is spread throughout almost all 
areas, put practiced to a limited degree only and is Jess frequent in 
areas with « larger number of peasants owning dranght animals. The 
frequency of ite occurrence largely depends on the fact whether the 
Jandlord is interested in applying it; it occurs very seldom on the 
estates of large landed proprietors, Yet, it must be noted that this 
form of rent in kind always exists sido by side with other forms, even 
in one and the same village. 


“Sekut": (The Lessee Receives Two Thirds of the Yield) 


‘The landlord provides land and. water and receives one third of 
the yield, e. g. in Zindasht in the Salmas district.!? In the Mahabad 
area the landlord sometimes receives a mere 30 % of the yield instoad 
‘of Yy; such is the case on the land belonging to the Qarapapakh tribe 
in the Sulduz district. The fact that in some areas the landlord receives 
less than elsewhere, is due to the tribal relations which still retain 
their power, and there exists « particularly strong feeling of solidarity 
amongst the Qarapapakhs, as they are the only Shii tribe speaking: 
Averbaijanian surrounded by Kurdish Sunni tribes. ‘The leasor in 
southern Kurdistan in the Kirmanshah aren receives #/, of the yield 
‘and performs all the work.!# 

‘This manner of erop-sharing is quite common throughout Iranian 
Kurdistan especially in the northern districts. According to the prin- 
ciple of the five elements the landlord should receive */,, iL. */,5 of the 
yield (as he contributes only land and water) and not Ys, or Bjyy. The 


W. Douglas, Strange Lands... p. 
‘On the daym Innds the landlord recoives Ys and the peasant */, and on 
irrigated lanll tho landlord receives */ in roturn for land and water, the 
peasant *s for seed, draught animals ete. M. Danowhyar, Didaniha 
a Shenidanihaye Lran, Vol. Il, Toborun 1960, p, 231. 
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fact that he receives by #);s less is due mostly to lack of labour power: 
cattle-breeding being the chief occupation of most of the population 
in northern Kurdistan, only a small number of people engage in agri- 
culture, Lack of manpower is also felt in the south in the Kirmanshah 
area. 


“Dawudu": (Two Shares out of Ten) 


‘The landlord provides land and water and receives 20%. This 
is the practice in the entire Sinna region and to a large extent also in 
the northern districts, ¢. g. in the above mentioned village Sarukani 
(Lajan district), but the landlord takes on fifth even in years when 
there has been shortage of water. This likewise applies to non-irrigated 
crops in all parts of Kurdistan, In Dashtabel (Urmia region) the land- 
ord takes one fifth, in this area, however, plant production plays only 
‘a secondary role, cattle-breeding being of far greater importance. 

‘Sometimes the landlord takes leas than one fifth, e. g. in Zhavirud 
near Sinna where he takes only 4/,5, which means by */,, less because 
of unduly stony and thus infortilo noil,** 

‘The “dawudu"® system is developed mostly in areas with pre- 
dominant animal production, lacking good soil. In most of those area 
the yield does not exceed 5—6 times the amount of seed. 


Rice is usually divided half and half, the landowner pro 
Jand, water and seed. In Nalos (Shno district) the landlord takes 20%, 
after which the yield is divided halfways. In the case of rice the 
sharing preserves more consistently the principle of five elements due 
to a greater need of both water and labour. For this reason it is rare 


& A. Lambton, Landlord... p. 310. 
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that the leaser takes #/, aa in the Qasre Shirin area, in which case, 
however, he is responsible for all the expenses of cultivation, including, 
seed. 


Technical Plants 


tt ates niall 


4) Sugar beet 


Miandoab in the centre, and around Shahabad in the southern part of 
the country, in which aroas its cultivation is of primary importance, 
‘The yield is divided into 2 halves, the landowner providing land and 
water. Seed plays a minor role here and is in most cases provided by 
the sugar works. Yet, as a rule, in areas with strong feudal relations 
tho lessee cultivating sugar beet obtains but poor profit from the yield: 
The landowner makes a contract with the sugar works for the cultiv. 
ation. The agreement cannot bo concluded hy the lessee, as, according 
to the Iranian Civil Code, the landowner ix the only person in the 
village entitled to do so. The landowner obtains an allowance from 
the factory which he keeps for himself; the factory thet pays 780 rx 
(about 10 dollars) and 6 kg of sugar for 1 ton of beet, of which the 
Jossew receives a very small share dependent on the decision of the 
landlord. 

As it is a source of highor rent, the Jandowners in some villages 
foreo the peasants to cultivate sugar beet, sometimes even to the 


detriment of other crops. For instance in tho Khalifalian village : 
K 


In Iranian Kurdistan beet is grown around Urmia in the north, ; ; 


(Sulduz district) in summer, when the peasants are fully. occupied 
with other urgent tasks, the landlord forces them and their wives and 
children to weed the beet. 

Landowners possessing tractors (Miandonb area) plough the land 
tilled by the leasers growing sugar beet and receive a certain sum in 
return. The sugar works receive 780 18, i. ¢, the price of one ton of 
beet, for ploughing one heotar of land with a tractor. . 
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b) Tobacco ; 


‘Tho agreements between the landlord and the lessee on the 
division of tobacoo, which ix grown in all areas of Iranian Kurdistan, 
‘are based on two principles: 1, ‘Tho yield is divided into hatves, the 
Jandowner providing land and water, soed is of little importance. ‘Tho 
leaser is in charge of the work and the jut. This system is practiced for 
example in the village Paswe (Lajan district), The processing of tobac- 
co after harvesting reqnires much work, namely complete desiccation, 
sorting and packing, Being « state monopoly in Iran, tobacco ean 
neither be sold nor hought freely. Similarly to the ease of sugar beet, 
it is the landowner who makes the contract with the respective 
government authorities and receives an allowance and money for the 
tobacco sold, the peasant being at his mercy. This implies that the 
peasant has hat little interest in growing tobacco, which to him means 
endless and strenuous toil and hardly any income.** For this reason in 
‘some areas the landowners force the peasants to grow tobacco, ¢. g. 
in the already mentioned village Paswe the lessee, in ease he refuses 
to grow it, is liable to a compensation corresponding to the price of the 
yield. In this way the yield of tobneco is divided for example in the 
Shno area where some of the best worts of Iranian tobacco are grown. 

Inthe case of tobacco rent in kind is often supplemented by corved 
(labour rent): The landlord forces the leaser (growing e. is. wheat) to 
plough the plots for the tobacco plants in the form of corveé, for which 
the latter receives no reward, All the remaining work is performed by 
agricultural Iabourers, who receive half of the proceeds. This is the 
practice in Nalos (Shno aroa) and in Chinna (Sulduz)- 

2. In the Urmia district, where at present most of the tobacco 
is being grown, tho yield is divided, according to the sekut system, 
into threo shares, ano of thom being taken by the landlord providing 
Jand and water, the second by the peasant who had ploughed the land 
with his jut, tho third by the agricultural labourer who had performed 
the rest of the cultivation. 

In any case, rent on tobacco is higher than that on grain erops 
1* It ix the tribal leader who receives the money for the tobacco and he 

‘uvually forwards nothing to the poasant. Soeremennyi Iran. 
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and the peasants growing tobacco ns well a8 those growing sugar beet, 
perceive the actual degree of the inhuman exploitation. One special 
feature of the rent levied on tobacco should be pointed out, namely 
that it assumes the form of rent in kind as part of the crop-sharing 
aystom, yet neither the landlord nor tho lesseo obtain the yield in this 
form, as the only buyer is the state paying in money; thus the landlord 
in fact receives money-rent. This system marks the transition stage 
between rent in kind and money-rent and demonstrates the influence. 
of the cultivation of technical plants on the agrarian relations and on 
the differentiation of the peasantry. In any caro, already nowadays, ax 
we shall observe, itis virtual money-ront that ia paid in Kurdistan both 
‘on sugar beet and on tobacco, 


0) Cotton 


‘The rate of division of cotton, grown mostly in southern Kurdis- 
tan, is two thirds for the lesseo to one third taken by the landlord, 
unless the rent assimes the monetary form, 


Fruit orchards and troes 


Fruit trees are usually owned by the landowners - this is the aso 
in Harsin and Kangavar in the neighbourhood of Kirmanshah.*? Even 
if they belong to the peasant, he must pay rent for the land, usually in 
the form of 20 % of the proceeds. ‘This is the practice in Mahabad, In 
other cases the landlord leases his gardens to gardeners. In Hasanabad 
(Sinna region) the gardeners receive #/, and the landowners #/, of th 
proceeds." In the Pushti Kuh ara of Kangavar trees other than 
fruit-trees are divided on the basis of two shares to the peaxant and 
‘ono to the landowner, 

In certain areas the peasants havo no right to the trees even if 
they had planted them. For this reason there are only a few artificially 
planted forests in the Kurdish conntryside, As to the extensive natural 


"Mand * A. Lambton, Landlond.... p. 324. 
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forests, anyone can use them freely both for fuel and their fruit ns 
well 

In other areas the peasant possesses a certain right to the trees 
and orchards he plants, which, however, cannot bo sold to anyone 
except the landowner; should the peasant decide to move from the 
village, he either has to give up his right or ell it to the landlord for 
‘ ridiculously low amount. ‘This implies that through this right the 
‘peasant is virtually tied to his village and his free movement is, in 
fact, made impossible, " 

In the Urmia region # peasant planting non-fruit-trees (mostly 
poplars) is entitled to half of the proceods, and it is this area where we 
find most of the artificially planted forests. In case of crops like melons, 
marrows, cucumbers, vegetable, ote. the produce is divided into two 
halves in northern Kurdistan, but in the southern parts (e. g. in the 
year 149) on the basis two-thirds to the landowner and one-third to 
the “bustanchi" - the gardener who looked after the garden.** 

Tt has already been indicated that the crop-sharing system is the 
main form of rent in Iranian Kurdistan, and the significance of the 
five elements is obvious from what has been explained above coneorn- 
ing its different forms, yet there evidently exist other factors affecting 
the division of the product, 

First in the number of theso fuctors is fertility of the soil: The 
more fertile the soil is, i. ¢. the higher the rate of differential rent, the 
bigger is the share appropriated by the landowner. In areas with poor 
soil, where not even the peasant's exhausting effort can result in a rich 
crop, the landowner is obliged to content himself with « smaller share. 

Another factor ix agricultural manpower. The landowner’s share 
increases together with the growing number of lessces in relation to the 
‘area of land under cultivation, and vice versa. Furthermore, the 
landowner's portion decreases in areas with a majority of the popula- 
tion engaged in eattlebreeding. 

We have also perceived the important part played by the quality’ 
of the irrigation system. The landowner ean count with water as one 


» Tn the Marivan area 14 kinds of finite are harvested from onk-teees, 
A. Raxmara, Military geography of Kurdistan, Tohoran 1940, p. 8. 
8 A Lambton, Landlord... p. 324. 


of the five elements, in case the water supply is guaranteed also in the 
dry years, otherwise it eannot be reckoned as such and the landowner’s 
share is lowered by the respective portion, In the case of fertile land, 
‘good irrigation gystem and abundance of manpower, the landowner 
tries to provide also seed 40 0s to be entitled to half of the yield (if he 
provides haif of the amount necessary) ar to / (if he provides all the 
seed). The landowner's speculation is founded on experience and is 
correct. Let us consider the case when a landowner has two plots of 
land - A and B, the former producing four times the amount of seed, 
the latter ten times the amount, being more fertile. 


Table No. 13 
A plots 
= — 

| feed | Yio | Mandlont's | Lessee” | Rent 
| Seed Provided | | | | | 
by tho Landlord =| 150 | 600 | ¥js200 | s/240 210 
(in kg) | | 
tai =| 150 | 000 | ys200 | ano | » | 

SN LA Po pet 


‘This indicates that there is no substantial difference for the 
landowner (a mere 10 kg) in ease ho provides seed for inferior plots. If 
ho, furthermore, considers the agricultural calamities which might 
threaten the yield, itis clear why be prefers to abstain from providing 
wed for these plots. Besides, the landlord has 150 kg of wheat at his 
disposal in the spring season when the peasants starve which enables 
lim to oredit the lessee with the seed in return for 200 ky or more on 
the condition that he receives it after the harvest. Therefore, if the 
Inncdllord does not provide seed, he receives 200 ky of rent plus 50 ke 
of interest, instead of 210 kg of rent in case he provided it. 

‘The situation differs materially in the case of the more fertile 
B plots, 

‘The following table elucidates the reason why the landowner tends 
lo provide the seed for crops grown cn fertile land, the difference in his 
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share amounting to 250 kg, i, ¢. 50% more than when he does not 
provide it, 
Table No. 14 


[ eee lors | Loam | 
| scot (Bos! past [new | 


1.500 | 6000. | 2/5 600 


1,500 | 1/8600 | 2/31,000 


As stated above, the distance of the area from the city and from 
the market in gencral affects the division of tho yield between the 
Jandlord and the peasant, In addition, the landlord's portion is lower 
if the plots are remote and increases with the diminishing distance 
from the city. This means, in fact, that within the crop-sharing system 
there exist elements of differential rent, appropriated, together with 
the absolute ground-rent, by the landlord, 

‘As to technical plants, namely tobacco and sugar beet, the land- 
Jord is virtually free to increase his share through various tricks, and 
as explained above, the peasants growing these plants are subject to 
‘most intensive exploitation. Sometimes, the number of portions taken 
by the lessee from grain crops depends on the share received from 
produce of technical plants, 0, g. the landlord agrees to taken one-thi 
of the irrigated crops on the condition that the lessee will grow tol 
on the basis of two shares. 

Furthermore, we should not underestimate the role of I 
tradition, the tribal relations eto, in the division of produce on 
crop-sharing basis; in most cases the tradition favours the largo lande 
proprietor, but there are instances (particulalrly where certain prin- 
ciples of equality still survive) when the traditions function to 
Denefit of the lessees. In some areas where land is owned by peasant 
like the Banch area near the Iraqi frontier, 10 % is paid by traditi 
to the “Khan”. Similar customs have been preserved only in the mi 
remote districts. In other aroas the peasant, in spite of being the o 
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of the land, is forced to pay the owner of the village, a certain amount, 
which, however, does not assume a form of a portion from the produce, 
‘This custom might be regarded as a survival of the tribal relations. 

From the first day the peasant beyins to reap the crops the 
landlord's agent supervises the harvest.?# When the harvesting is 
finished, the yield is publioly divided in the prosonce of the lessee and 
the agent, In some areas, (e.g. Sulduz or Mahabad) a special overseer 
“sarkar” is appointed to supervise the division of the erops. 

Depending on the agreement on the rate of the rent, the yield is 
divided into two or three equivalent portions, which are then alloted 
to each party usually by Jot, although sometimes it is the right of the 
landlord or his agent to choose which heap he will have. It is also quite 
frequent that on the day of the crop-sharing the lessee is expected to 
provide entertainment for both the landlord's agent and a large num- 
bor of people present. 


2, MONEY-RENT 


We have already pointed out that in Tranian Kurdistan money- 
ront is not yet sufficiently developed but is advancing at a growing 
speed, gradually replacing-the other form of feudal rent, namely labour 
rent and rent in kind. 

Money-rent is not based on the capitalist mode of production 
With the three classes ~ the Jarge landed proprietors, eapitalists and 
wag Inbourers - fanetioning in agriculture, but is“... ground-rent 
which arises from a mere change in form of rent in kind just as the 
Jatter is but « modification of labour rent’’,*4 a rent paid by the peasant: 


"  K. Marx, Capita}, Vol, 111, Mowow 1059, p. 777. 
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in the money form after he has gold the new products. Money-rent is 
typical for the period of the decay of feudalism and establishment of 
capitalist relations. As regards the money-rent practiced in Iranian 

* Kurdistan, the following specific features have to be mentioned: 
Firstly, money-rent functions side by side with ront in kind and labour 
rent and, in most cases, constitutes a supplementary factor. Secondly, 
we do not come across this form of ground-rent in the case of the main, 
agricultural products, i, ¢. grain crops; here the erop-sharing system, 
as a form of rent in kind, romains the chief manner of paying rent, 
‘The money form occurs mostly in the case of teckinical plants, in 
market gardening and frequently also in eattle ~ breeding. 

‘The ground-rent as levied on the two main technical plants, 
namely tobacco and sugar-beet, where the yield is being divided ao- 
cording to the crop-sharing system, has already been discussed, yet, 
both the landowner and the lessee receive their share in cash, This, off 
course, is no more rent in kind, yet it is not the true form of money 
rent either, as the legal relation between the landowner and the 
peasant underwent no change, “With money-rent prevailing” the 
traditional and customary relationship between landlord and subjects 
who possess and cultivate a part of the land, is neccessarily turned, 
into & pure money relationship fixed contractually in accordance wit 
the rules of positive law, ‘The possessor engaged in cultivation thi 
becomes virtually a mere tenant.”* It is therefore @ transitory s 
from rent in kind to money-rent. Money-rent is levied on cotton, 

1,000 rs per a unit of plough-land (approximately 1,000 m*), 

Money-rent is quite frequent in market gardening and fruits 
‘growing, ¢. g. (in Nalos) the Iandlord receives 100.000 rs, of rent 
‘on grapes. In the neighbourhood of Miandoab the fruit-trees belon 
to the peasants, who paid 1 r, per 100 sq.metres to the landowner in 
10945,% A similar situation existe in Urmia, where market gardening 
very widely spread. 

Rent in cash is also levied on residential buildings in thie villages 
‘The houses are built by the peasants themselves, the landowne 
providing merely beams for the ceilings. Nevertheless, the whol 
* Tbid., pp. 778-779. 

* A. Lambton, Landlont.... p. 324. 


house is property of the landlord, and for this reason it is understand- 


able that the peasants have but little interest in its proper upkeep, 
which substantially contributes to the extremely low standard of 
housing in the Kurdish villages, Jn the Mahabad area 50 to 300 ts. ix 
levied per house, in some districts the jut-holder pays nothing, while 
the agricultural labourers pay 20 to 120 rs. a year. In tho Mangur 
district near Mahabad the jut-holder pays nothing, but all the others, 
namely persons engaged in eattle-breeding, who dwell in the village 
only during the winter season, have to pay 30 to 70 rs. yearly. The rent 
on buildings might appear quite low, we must, however, consider the 
fact that firstly, it has cost tho landlord nothing but the priee of the 
beams he had provided during the construction of the building, 
secondly, the house usually comprises a single room, and finally, the 
peasant living in a village is obliged to perform various jobs in the 
form of corvée-labour. For an agricultural labourer, whose living 
standard is particularly low, it is very difficult to provide even 50 rs, 

Rent paid to the Jandowner on the village shops is very high, 
amounting to ¢. g. 1,000 rs. in Paswe, 10,000 rs. in Qalatan and 20,000 
'. in Khalifation per annum. ‘The landowners themselves still own 
several hundreds of shops in the towns of Bokan and Sulduz, Some 
Years ago, for instance Bokan had a population of 3,000 people and 
300 shops. All the shops and residential buildings were property of the 
foudal lords of the Elkhani family, A similar situation exists in Sulduz 
Which has at present more than 5,000 inhabitants and several hundred 
shops, the landowner permitting no one to weigh wholesale goods; all 
goods for sale have to be weighed on a cortain public square, for which 
the landlord receives 230,000 rs every year. 

‘The landowners likewise levy a high rent upon tea-houses built 
on caravan routes: For two such tea-houses tho landlord of Debuke in 
the Mahabad area receives over 7,000 14 per annum. 

One of the most frequent modes of paying money-rent is “sarana’” 
(poll tax). In the above-mentioned village in Debukr, for example, it 
amounts to 500— 1,000 rs per jut-owner and in the case the agricultural 
labourers 30—100 re. per person yeurly. In other cases “sarjuli” (tax 
‘on the jut) is being levied; here rent in cash constitutes a mere suple- 
mentary part of the ground-rent, In the Kangavar district near Pushti- 
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kuh the sarjuti amounted to 3 kg of fat, 3 hens and 200 rs, in 1945, 
In Hasanabad near Sinna 4 hens, 1.5 kg of fat and 100 rs. were 
levied. 

Rent on pastures often assumes the money form; sometirnes it i 
‘fixed sum, in other cases it is paid por head of livestock. The rent ix 
usually levied at 6—20 rs, per head yearly and in most cases supplo- 
ments the rent in kind, This sum (shakhana) is sometimes levied 
‘according to the needs of the feudal lords and the landowners.** For 
example, if the feudal lord travels to the capital or abroad, rent is col- 
lected according to the number of livestock or the property of the 
peasants. E. g. in the Saqqia area « pasture due’is levied amounting 
to 150-200 rs, per household. 

As stated above, money-rent is characteristic of the period of 
decay of feudalism and rise of the capitalist relationships. As far as 
Iranian Kurdistan is concerned, this process brings about an increasing 
significance of agricultural money-rent. On the one hand, the progress 
of market relations promotes the role of money-rent and is at the 
some time reciprocally furthered by the development of money-rent 
clearing the path for capitalist ground-rent, 


3, LABOUR RENT AND PERSONAL SERVITUDES OF THE PEASANT 


Elements of labour rent can be found in all districts of Kurdistan, 
the most common form being the “begar” - corvée-labour. The peasants 
are liable to perform various kinds of work in agriculture and building, 

‘The amount of the begar varies from district to district, some- 
where amounting to mero 7 days yearly, sometimes as much ns two 
months, the landlord being entitled to require the peasant’s services 
‘any time of the year. The number and the rate of the begar increases 
in proportion to the strongth of the feudal relations. Consequently, 
where exchange relations are more advanced (especially in tho vicinity. 
li In the Pushtikuh and Pishkuh of Luristan "... goats and sheep are count~ 

‘ed as two horns (#haki), cown and oxen as four, asses three and horses 

four.” A. Lambton, ibid, p, 200. 
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of towns) the begar has either been completely abolished or reduced to 
a minimum. 

In Hasanabad by Sinna the levy is made per jut, and amounts 
to soven days’ free labour of « peasant and four days’ free labour of 
‘un ass per annum. In addition the peasants have to work for two days 
in the Iandlord’s garden.?” In areas where eattle-breeding is developed, 
the peasants have to collect and prepare all the fodder for the land- 
lord's animals. This is the case e, x. in tho village Sarukani of the Lajan 
district. In this villago a poasant willing to grow tobacco, which is of 
great concern to the landlord, is levied the lowest begar. In case the 
landowner provides the seed, tho peasant is exempted from the begar 
tltogether. In the Paswe village the landowner grows and harvests 
tobacco on several tens of hectars of the best soil, all with begar labour, 
while in other areas, e. g. Urmia, the peasant receives #/, of the yield 
for ploughing and growing tobacco, In Paswe all peasants possessing 
draught animals are obliged to plough the soil free, the remaining work 
being performed by agricultural labourers, who take a share from the 
yield, Furthermore, the jut-holder is liable to 40 day's free labour in 
summer. 

In the village Nalos (Shno area) every ju-owner is obliged to 
plough 3~5 ha of land in addition to his own as begar, which are then 
ontrusted to a propertyleas peasant for cultivation.* ‘The landlord 
owns also « large vineyard where all the work is carried out by the 
peasants in the form of Begar labour. 

In most villages of Iranian Kurdistan the landowner ean exact 
degar labour from the peasant at any time he wishes... In the Saqqiz 
‘area also each jut has to provide soveral free days’ labour in man and 
asses. In addition to this, agricultural labour has to be performed for 
the landowner whenever required, Thus, if the landowner wants his 
land ploughed, or the harvest reaped, or any other agricultural work 
performed, it is done by corvéo. Food is provided for those taking part 
but no other payment is made.”® 


= A. Lambton, ibid. p. 381. 

% Very often the peasanta aro mado to till free that part of the land which 
the landowner allots to tho mulla. (A.) 

© A. Lambton, Landlord..., p. 331, 
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In certain areas, like Mahabad and Sulduz, the “bandavani 
form of begar is quite common, for example in the village Khalifalian 
(Sulduz) every jut-owner has to provide one man - bandaran -for the 
period of four months (March-,Juno), The peasant has to pay 880 kg of 
grain to tho bandavan, the latter performing various kinds of work for 
the landowner, e. g. he cleans the canals, builds houses in the village, 
does the repairs on the landlord's bulldings ete. The number of bana- 
davans in the village Qungaln amounts to 60—80 persons. It is only 
the peasants cultivating the soil on the seyekbar system (the landlord 
takes two thirds of the yield), that are not obliged to supply the 
bandavans. In theso areas, besides the bandarani, there exist also 
other forms of corvée. 

Among the semi-nomadie tribes, or rather in areas with prevailing 
animal production, begar service is either completely non-existent or 
consists in the performing of minor tasks. This is the case in the Dash- 
tabel district where begar does not exist at all, In the Mangur district 
(Mahabad) those engaged in cattle-breeding are not obliged to perform 
any free work. 

Very often the peasants nre forced to perform free work as begar 
‘on various construction projects both for the landlord and for the state. 
‘Thousands of peasants toiled on the construction of state roads in 
Kurdistan, Recently, when the number of ear owners from the land- 
owner class has been increasing, the peasants have been made to build 
special roads for automobiles, e. g. in Paswe (Lajan) they had to 
build an 18 km long road, and in Nalos (Shno) a 15 km long section of 
road for the private ears of the landowner. 

‘The largo Ianded proprietors living in the cities have their own 
land and their relatives’ houses built exclusively by begar labour. When 
summarizing tho different forms of corvée, we receive the following 
incomplete list: 

1, Building of houses, roads ete. for the state and the land- 


lord. 
2. Cleaning of canals and performing of different tasks con- 

nected with irrigation. 
3. Transporting the landlord's share of the yield wherever re- 
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4. Plonghing of the landlord's plots which the peasant himself 
does not till 

5. Collection and preparation of fodder, straw, and hay, to sup- 
ply the landlord's fllocks in winter. 

6. ‘Threshing and preparation of the yield from approximately 
1 ha of land. 

7. Every jut-owner has to provide one bandaran who works for 
the landlord, for the period of 3—4 months, 

8. Feeding and tending sevoral animals belonging to the land- 
lord during the winter season, 

9, Providing one ass for transport whenever required by the 
landlord. 

10, Proving homo (incon posted) whenever require by: 
the landlord, 

11, Prepatation ‘sod tranuport of fal for the landloed’s eed 
during the wintor (wood, sometimes several kilometres distant from 
the village, and briquets mado of tho ai droppings). 

The above list reveals that corvée is still practised. in Iranian 
Kurdistan to a groat extont and constitutes the most. signifioant 
survival of the feudal relations, and simultaneously has a hampering 
ffoct on the progress of rural Kurdistan, Surplus time ns it exists in 
the system of rent in kind is reduced to the minimum; the peasant in 
Iranian Kurdistan cannot find time for surplus-labour due to the 
numerous obligations connected with the system of begar. 

The conditions described result in extremely low agricultural 
production, strong dependence of peasants on the landlord, 
and relative stability of the agrarian relations; this again causes a 
retardment of the differentiation process within the peasant class, and 
furthermore despite cruel exploitation the more existence of the begar 
system impedes the development of the class struggle in the village. 

Similarly to serfs, the peasants are linble to additional dues pid 
cithor in kind or in cash to the landlord. 

1. 10 rs. or a certain amount of butter per sheep or goat - “ma- 


2. 6—10 hens per annum - “frujana”’. 
3. An amount of eggs varying according to season - “helkana". 
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4, 200-500 briquets mado of eattle’s droppings for fuel - “tapa- 
5. 2-16 kgof butter -‘“ronana”’ In cattle breeding areas cheeso, 
wool ete. are supplied as well. 

6. “Gurisana” - a fee for string, amounting to approximately: 
50 rs. 

7. When the landlord or his agent have guesis (which is compa 
atively frequent in Kurdistan) the peasants have to pay the “miva- 
nana” for the guests in cash and kind, They have to provide acoom~ 
modation for part of the guests and stables for their horses; board, 
however, is provided by the landlord's house, 

8, On the occasion of overy festival (especially during the two 
religious feasts Hamadan and Qurban) the peasant pays the “djezhnana™ 
to the landlord. 

9, When a member of tho landlord's family dies, the peasants 
‘pay the “sarkhoshana”, 

10, In return for a permission for the marriage of the peasant’ 
son or daughter, brother or ister, the farmer is obliged to bring the 
Iandlord valuable present - “surana”. In cattle-breeding areas 


Tana’ 


nnaually consists of a ram, fat, in other cases even a horse, inrecent yours: 
the present is also given in ash. For instance, in the Akhtachi district 
(@liandoab area) the surana amounts to 5,000 rs. The surn is levied: 
differently from region to region, but mostly according to the property: 
of the peasant. 

11. For breach of order or regulations, for hari done to an 
peasant, the peasant is liable to a fine paid to the landlord. The system 


13, After the death of a peasant who has no heirs, his propert 
is appropriated by the landlord in some cases the latter takes « port 
from the property even if there are legal heirs. 

14. In case the peasant has not performed begar labour he mt 
pay off the “begarana’” instead. Yet it often happens that he pays 
although he had performed the work, 

In addition to the dues towards the landlord, the peasants hav« 
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additional obligations to other members of the village community, 

First of all we should mention the dues paid to the religious 
dignitaries: 

1, The mulla receives 160-240 kg of wheat from every jul- 
owner, and 50—80 kg from the peasants not owning a jut. In caso the 
‘mulla engages in agriculture, he is allotted a piece of land for which he 
pays no rent and which is tilled by the peasants with their own 
implements. 

On the Ramadan festival the mulla also receives the “‘sakat"” 
“sarfitra”” per head amounting to 3 kg of wheat from the jul-owners 
and usually 10 rs. in cash from the other peasants. Every household 
has to pay him 15—60 kg. 

In case 6. g. a ram is killed at tho occasion of the Qurban festival, 
the skin is given to the mulla, 

2. The supporters of the shaikhs and sects (the dervishes and 
‘mtrids) have to bring their shaikh an annual present varying accord- 
ing to their property. 

3. In Iranian Kurdistan there is a mosque practically in every 
village, and tho peasants contribute to its upkeep in many ways. First 
of all they pay to the “mjavir” (in charge of the mosque), the jut- 
owner 16—30 kg of wheat per annum according to his property and 
the local customs. During the festivals they provide food for tho feasts 
taking place in the mosque, in which the men take part. 

‘The upkeep of a mosquo includes also the training of the students 
of theology called “faque™. In most mosques there are about 510 
‘Jaques brought up by the mulla, who haye to be provided for by the 
peasants. 

‘The peasants are still liable to further heavy obligations. Every 
year they must deliver: 

1, 80-320 kg of wheat to the “dehban’, the official representa~ 
tive of the authoritios, who is usually in the xervice of the landlord, 


™ During the holidays and on Fridays the mjavir goes round the houses and 
receives Iunch. As every member of the housshold contributes a share of 
his Ianch into the mjavie’s bow, his lunch results in a mixture of all kinds 
of food. A Kurdish proverb speaks about the mjacir’s food as a symbol of 
medley in general. (A.) 
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and thus it is the latter who, in fact, receives all the payments and 
remunerates the “‘dehban’” ns one of his servants. 

2, 50—160 kg of wheat to the “kakha", or the local magistrate, 
who is virtually an instrument by which the landlord exercises his 
power, and is, in fact, nominated by him. In Iranian Kurdistan the 
kakha’s duties differ from district to district. 

3. 16—80 kg of wheat to the “gzir” or “gokhil” in charge of tho 
preservation of tradition and regulations, who organizes the cleaning 
of canals and other collective work. In Iranian Kurdistan he mostly 
becomes the landlord's supervisor over the peasants, 

4, 20 kg of wheat per plough-land to the sarkar in charge of the 
control and division of the crop. In some districts the sarkar does not 
exist, his duties being performed by the local magistrate. In this ease 
the magistrate reecives no special remuneration. Yet, where the office 
of the sarkar exists, whether carried out by the magistrate or anyone 
else, the 20 kg per plough-land are taken by the landowner. 

5. 6 kg of wheat per animal to the “gaean” tending the horned 
cattle and 8 kg to the “shuean" per goat or sheep. 

‘Theso are the dues paid by the peasants in Iranian Kurdistan 
which follow from their various duties, from the local customs and. 
regulations. Most of them are levied throughout the whole country, 
some only in certain districts, Their amount and extent increases with 
strongly preserved feudal relations, such as the Lajan area, and are 
recognized to a limited extent in areas with impaired feudal relations, 
or where elements of capitalist agrarian relations have already pene- 
trated. Nevertheless, generally spoken these duties are a significant 
feature of the agrarian relations in Iranian Kurdistan. 

In rural Kurdistan other factors still exist connected with the 
feudal order as prevailing in agrarian relations. A Kurdish saying gos: 
“Lf the lord has one village, the serf has a hundred”, which implies that. 
the peasant can move freely from one village to another. In this eon= 
nection there is the expression “khoshnshin"’ (a nice settler) meaning 
that the peasant is able to choose a “nice” place to settle and live in, 
Yet, both this expression*® and the above proverb should be regarded. 
“A. Shamilov considers this expression to have « different meaning (derived. 

from the word jin - life) - “not to live nicely”. (A. Z. Shamilov, 
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4s a product of the peasants’ wishes rathor than that of objective re- 
ality. 

As to the peasants’ free migration, the situation is far from 
favourable, What hinders them from leaving their native villages? In 
areas with strong tribal relations it is, first of all, the respect and 
obligation felt by the peasant towards his tribe and the village, and in 
addition to that, the peasant rarely darés to quit his native village 
where his family have lived for a number of generations. 

Furthermore, there are economic factors functioning here; the 
peasant living in ono village for several generations has the right to 
cultivate the soil, to use the water; he possesses a share of the trees 
fruit orchards and vineyards which he himself has planted, oto. By 
leaving he would be deprived of these rights, besides, the ‘possibility of 
guining them elsewhere is most doubtful. ‘ 

In many cases the peasant is indebted to the landlord, and being 
unable to pay the debt off, is virtually forced to remain in the village, 
which is misused by the landowner for even more cruel forms of 
exploitation, 

Non-eeonomie factors function here as well: ‘The pressure of the 
lindlord** and the gendarme, the state laws, ete. constitute a further 
Jimitation of the peasant’s freedom and increase his feudal dependence 
‘on the soil. 

Tt is most advantageous for the peasant to move in the spring 
(in April). By this time he has already used up all the winter supplies 
of fodder and fuel and, on the other hand, would be able to provide 
these easily somewhere else, The landlord for his part finds it more 
‘uitable, and forces the peasants to move, in the autumn (in Novem- 
ber), in which ease all the fodder and fuel remains his; the peasants are 
‘vnable to provide them in tho new village, and for this reason have to 
‘wzree to all the conditions set by the landowner. No wonder that the 
peasants who have the possibility of moving in spring, prefer to do so 


K coproms feodalizma, p. 39), This explanation, although very improbable, 
is closer to the metoal state of affairs, (A.) 

"As stated above, the landlords take joint uneasares against the peasants; 
iffa peasant leaves ono village, ho is not pormitted to notte in a village of 
the same arva owned by another porvon, (A.) 
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ig the night. In order to prevent this, the majority of landlords 
special watchmen keeping guard during spring nights. 

‘This limitation of the peasants’ migration is, of course, a negative 
fnctor impeding tho development and progress of the Kurdish village, 
As a result, not even manpower is free to move. 

‘The feudal relations constitute a hindrance to the advance 
trade; in most Kurdish villages no one can engage in trade without. 
landlord's permission, An strange merchant, solling e. g. nothing but. 
fruit, cannot enter a village, especially where the landlord him 
owns orehards. 

In other places, like Paswo in Lajan, the peasants cannot even. 
sell eggs or hens as the landlord consumes them himself, In case there 
is a shop in the villago it is lonsed by the landowner at a very high rent, 
As to the lessee, this is advantageous, as no one else in the village but 
him is then entitled to engage in trade, All these regulations limit 
development of exchange in general and particularly the progress 
exchange relations, hampering the penetration of new capitalist 
relations into the rural areas of Kurdistan. 

Very often a Kurdish girl cannot marry without the landlord’ 
permission. Particularly in the caso she is to marry a man from anotl 
village or a different tribo, tho landlord has the right to refuse, or 
require a sum of money so high that the family is unable to provide 
‘and thus the marriage does not take place. 


hay 


4, RENT IN CATTLE-BREEDING 


We have already mentioned the fact that cattle-breeding ix 
great importance in Iranian Kurdistan, constituting the source 
40 % of the national income, In areas with prevailing animal prodi 
tion we come across several interesting phenomena in the agrari 
relations. The chief kinds of livéstock bred are goats and sheep; 
are reared only exceptionally by Christians, Assyrians, Armenians, 

‘The large flocks of sheep and goats which can be seen thro 
Iranian Kurdistan belong mostly to the largo landed propri 
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foudal lords and tribal chiefs, which is to a largedegree connected with 
the mode of pasture-ownership. It is not rare for one lange owner to 
possess anything from 10,000 to 20,000 hoads of livestock. As to Irae 
nian Kurdistan, calculations indicate that of the approximate total of 
10 mil. animals, 6 million are owned by a section of people constituting 
0.6 % of the rural population, cach of whom possesses over 1,000 
heads of eattle. On the other hand, a great majority of families have to 
manage with a mere 5—10 animals, 

“In the Saqqiz. area ... iri spite of relatively favourable climatic 
conditions the peasants do not niually own more than a fow animals 
piece”.2® This, of course, is the ease in other areas, too. 

‘The sorts of animals owned by the peasants differ from those 
owned by the landowners: A poor peasant unable to provide means 
for a proper livelihood for himself eannot rear tho better sorts of cattle. 
Even within a single village it ix possible to distinguish the landlord's 
‘animals from those owned by an ordinary peasant at first sight (this 
is particularly conspicuous in the caso of horned cattle). The above 
corroborates of the following statement by Lenin: “It goes without 
swying that the half-ruined peasant, with his poverty-stricken farm, 
enmeshed on all sides in the toils of bondago, is not in & position to 
noquire and maintain cattle at all good in quantity, If the owner 
(owner indeed!) starves, the cattle must starve; it cannot be other- 
wise," 

The flocks belonging to the semi-nomadic and sedentary tribes 
and other groups are tended by shepherds “shueans”” receiving :a 
wage. It is proper to mention that due to the high mountains and 
frequent occurrence of wild beasts, the work of a shepherd is regarded 
ws one of the most difficult and responsible posts in Kurdistan. 

Bach shepherd is in charge of 200-500 sheep and goats, for 
which he receives 10—14 animals yourly.* In the Sulduz area each 
shepherd receives 3,000—5,000 rs, (in cash), a ram of two years, food, 
clothing, and wool from two sheep. 

Tt happens quite often that the landownerrefuses to provide 


* A. Lambton, Landlord... p. 358. 
V.L. Lonim, The Agrarian Questions... p. 
1. Shamilov, K voprovu fevdalizm 
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lodging for shepherds with large flocks in his village because of lack 
of pastures. In other eases the peasants have to pay heavy dues, and 
it is for this reason that they do not own more than a few animals, and 
that cattle-breeding, which is, similary to all agriculture in Traninst 
Kurdistan, founded on extensive cultivation, is on so low a standard.# 

It might be said that both, pastures and large flocks of sheep 
and goats, are, in fact, property of the Inrge landed proprietors. It is 


‘a very case that the pastures belong to the state “Lhaliseh” for which 
the government levies high dues from the cattle-breeders. 

Among the semi-nomadio tribes owning large flocks there exists 
‘@ certain community association of the owners of cattle called “oba"™ 
or “hoba”’. This phenomenon being an object of speculation to some: 
orientalists, we think it necessary to devote some paragraphs to the 
explanation of its principles.” 

‘Towards the end of the nineteenth century and at the beginning 
of the twentieth, in the period when the tribes, the tribal relations, 
and the nomadic mode of life as such, wore going throngh a stage of 
disintegration, the oba began to spread and became an important form) 
of association in cattle-breoding. It is based on the practice 
during tho spring a number of flock-holders from one or several vill 
join and move together to the pastures in the mountains, where thes 
spend the summer; in the autunm they all return to the villages an 
separate, thus dissolving the oba. During its existence all the issues 
the oba are settled by an elder “saroba"” or “sarkhel”. Co-operation 
concerns only the pasture, all the other activities like milking, 
cessing of butter, shearing of the sheep, ete. are performed by tl 
members separately. 

Membership in the oba is voluntary and any owner of cattle 
entitled to take part. An oba canmot be identified with a tribe or 
clan, firstly, because kinship and tribal relations are not a necessary 
condition for membership in the ofa. Secondly, as we have observ 
the oba is a transient formation, and thus the entire form of associa! 


% “Broadly epeaking, it would soom that the lovying of pasture des ie 
deterrent to the keeping of flocks by the peasants.” A. Lam bt o: 
Landlord... p. 388. 

® Seo B, Nikitine, Lew Kuntes.... pp. 149, 101. 
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is transiont lasting for about 6—8 months (from the beginning of spring 
till Jate sutumn). 

‘The founding of obas is a result of the fact that an ordinary peas- 
ant owning several, in the best caso, » few dozen of animals, eannot 
afford to hire pastures hy himself, as those are leased for hundreds and 
sometimes even thousands of sheep and goats. This makes it necessary 
for the peasant together with his flock to join the association as a “jol” 
and together with other jols found an oba, ‘There exists, of course, a 
further reason; a peasant with « small number of animals cannot ven- 
ture the journey into the mountains wlone, therefore he joins an oba 
which usually comprises 16 to 20 tents. 

‘The saroba (chief) regards all the members of the oba ax equals 
and collects rent from each of them according to the number of animals 
they possess. Ho is either the chief of a tribe (in case the oba in its 
majority is formed by members of one tribe) or the person owning the 
lurgest flock, i. ¢. the wealthiest of all the members of the oba. This 
means that besides being a function, the saroba is also a certain privi- 
leged post; All the work required for the upkeep of the sarvba’s flocks 
is carried out by the regular members in the form of corvée-labour, 
Who also deliver dues andl presents for him andl his guests in proportion 
to the size of their flocks, Members of the oba have to sell cattle, wool, 
clarified buttor ete. through the saroba’s mediation only, which is a 
further source of high income to the latter. The saroba makes an 
agreement with a certain merchant and sells all products of the oba to 
him exclusively, These transactions amount to hundreds of thousands, 
sometimes even to millions, and the merchant promises to pay to the 
saroba a high sum in roturn.%* ‘Thus the latter gains rich profite from 
his own flocks and from those belonging to tho other ob members too, 
and sometimes even becomes a millionaire.” 

‘The above indicates that the oba is not an association of equal 
members, and in spite of the outward communal form, contains obvious 


% — E.gcin Dashtabel inhabited by tho Harki tribe the sarcta receives 8— 10 
tons of rice from the morchants as a revward for the ‘'mediation". (A.) 
"The chief of tho Harki tribe who is tho saroba of enormous flocks migrating 
‘long the Tran - Iraqi borderline is the wealthiest man in the, whole area, 
‘Iv sald that "it takes soveral mulow to enrry his golden pounds”. (A.) 
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class disparity and difforentintion in property. There are altogether 
three groups forming the oba: the saroba and his relatives, the owners 
of flocks, and the shepherds. ‘Thus the survivals of the nomadic tribe 
appear in a modified form in the oba. 

It might be said that despite a number of negative aspects, such 
_as the existence of a certain form of exploitation of the common mem- 
bers the oba as a specific form of co-operation in animal production, 
is capable of being converted into a trae co-operative that could play 
an important part not only in the progress of cattle-breeding alone, but 
in the general development of large-scale animal production. ‘This, of 
course, requires the political power to be transferred to democratic 
forces, and the forming of a corresponding economic sector that would 
prevail in the economy of the country. 


5. CAPITALIST GROUND-RENT 


‘This form of rent is only now beginning to develop in Tranian 
Kurdistan, and in caso it already exists, it usually assumes « highly: 
specific character, namely that the large landed proprietor and the 
capitalist constitute « single person. ‘The capitalist form of ground-rent 
occurs mostly in the case of industrial plants. The landed proprietor 
buys tractors and other agricultural machinery and gradually drives 
the peasants out of the village or converts them into agricultural 
labourers working for a wage. From then on he permits no jul-owner 
to entor the village. ‘This is the situation, for example, in the areas 
Miandoab and Kirmanshah, ‘The system of large-scale plantation, 
farming recently appearing in some other parts of Iran does not ex 
in Iranian Kurdistan. 

In Iranian Kurdistan landed proprietor and the capitalist consti 
tute one person, mainly as result of the insuffiriently advanced capi: 
talist relations and also of the fact that capitalisis and merchant 
willing to invest their capital into agriculture ore very excepti 
cases. Yet even these would encounter innumerable difficulties arisi 
from the foudal conditions in the villages. In addition to the abor 
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reasons, the non-Kurdish capitalists consider Kurdistan a marginal 
area, remote from the centre, and dangerous because of frequent 
disturbances and the inefficiency of the central executive bodies. 

It occasionally happens that the landlord runs the estate in one 
village in the eapitalist manner using tractors and wage labourers, and 
the neighbouring village, having a smaller extent of arable land, 
receives rent in kind and requires all tho xervitudes connected with the 
feudal system, Sometimes he applies the two aystems within one and 
the same village, with wage lahourers tilling the best soil, and collects 
foudal rent from the remaining part of land, In both cases he uses 
agricultural machinery as a means of pressure on the peasants ponscas- 
ing juts; tho latter is obliged to till the land on the conditions laid down 
by the landlord, otherwise his social existence is in danger: He would 
cither have to leave the village or become an agricultural labourer, The 
peasants begin to feel hatred towards tractors and other implements, 
just like the workers used to hate machinery at the beginnings of 
capitalism, Nevertheless, there is one more aspect to this tendency: 
By becoming a wage labourer, the former peasant, who had been 
ultivating the soil on the crop-sharing principles and simultancously, 
‘8 will be shown further on, had to perform various tasks in the form 
of corveé-labour, had now freed himself once and for all from these 
yokes. The wage he now receives (together with his family) is higher 
than the value of the kind he had received under the erop-sharing sy- 
stem. This phenomenon might be explained by the growth of labour 
productivity resulting from the application of machinery, and by the 
fact that the landowner appropriates not only ground-rent but also the 
profit which otherwise is appropriated by the capitalist. 

We must, howeyer, keop in mind the high degree of exploitation 
of the agricultural labourers, They work 7—8 months (from March till 
October), their working day Insting from sunrise till sunset, In the 
spring and in summer it is usually from 4—5 a, m. until 7—8 p.m. i.¢, 
© 416 hour workday. Woman and child labour is used very fre- 
quently to replace the work of wage labourers, their remuneration 
icing extremely low; as to the children, Lenin's statement that they 
“often toil for mere board and clothing’ is fully valid here. 
© VL Lenin, Works, Vol, IT, Prague 1052, p, 227 (Conch ed.). 
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‘Wage labour is very common in the vineyards of the Urmia and 
Miandoab regions, where wage labourers, in fact, perform all the work, 
and receive a comparatively higher payment amounting to 50—60 ra, 
per day. Where special qualification is required (e. g.in the preparat~ 
ion of grape juice) the wage per day might reach as much as 80—100 
rs. It is, of course, seasonal work taking place in spring when the grub- 
Ding of vineyards is due and during the autumn harvest. In the men- 
tioned areas, which range among the richest, there is a lack of man+ 
power and the majority of the wage labourers come from different 
districts. When the seasonal work is finished, they return home with 
‘® sinall sum of money which for them means # high income, Thin is 
‘even more obvious in the case of the pickers of Araby gum “katira’™) 
‘The wage labourers come from the most remote areas most of them 

~from Kerman, about 2 thousand miles distant from Kurdistan. As 
‘a rule they are hired by trading companies, receive a wage and ashare 
or a bonus from the produce. Evidently, were they not able to earn 
more than in their native districts, the Inbourers would not go for 
2,000 km in search of work. 

Such migration after work, which is gradually becoming more 
frequent in the areas mentioned, is a progressive tendency in agri 
culture “... 1 - because they migrate to districts promising higher’ 
wages, districts where their position as employees is more advan 
‘ous... 2 the migration afver work does away with the enslaving forms 
of hiring and working off"! 


41 Araby gum, exported almost exclusively from Iran in large quanti 
fa picked from “Goni" (Gawan) bushes growing mostly in the cont 
districts of Iranian Kurdistan (in Sinna and Ssqqiz). Tho produce 
used in tho textile and chemical Industry. (A.) 

VY. Lenin, Works, Vol. IIL, Prague 1052, p. 242 (Czech ed). 
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CHAPTER Vil 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND LIVING STANDARD 
OF THE RURAL POPULATION 


1. THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE VILLAGE IN KURDISTAN 


‘The provious analysis enables us to make a rough outline of the social 
structure of the Kurdish rural population, ‘The most evident classi- 
fication is that made according to the ownership of means of production, 
i, © first of all the extent of land and number of cattle, particularly 
draught animals, dead stock and the number of wage labourers, 

Having applied the above criterion (in areas with prevailing 
vegetable production), we receive the following groups: 

) Large landed proprietors; 

b) middle landowners; 

©) wurdeh-maliks (rich peasants); 

d) middle peasants; 

©) landless peasants; 

f) agricultural labourers; 

g) other sections of the population. 

8) Large landed proprictors: own 64% of all 
srable land, each of them possessing at least 300 hectars, which is, as 
8 rule, the best soil in the area, They constitute a mere 0.3 %, of the 
rural population, and together with their families, amount to approxi- 
mately 10,000 people, Tt is a small section most concerned in tho 
preservation of the existing agrarian relations and hampering the 
progress of the entire Kurdish sooiety. ‘The large landed proprietors 
fre in most cases absentoes and their property exceeds that of a single 
village! 

b) Middle landowners: own 14 % of all arable land 
‘and constitute less than 0.6 % of the population, i. ©, about 20,000 


* Soe weet 


|. Landlord ownership, Chaptor VE. 
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people. They live in the villago, run the farms, but do not participate 
in agricultural labour direetly. As a rule, one landowner possesses one 
whole village or part of a large one usually 30—30 ha of arable land, 

©) Wurdeh-maliks:® own about 6% of arable land and 
constitute 1,6.% of the rural population. Each of them owns about 
5—20 ha of land leased to other peasants on the cropsharing basis, or 
cultivated by hirod agricultural labourers. 

d) Middle peasants: owna parcel of land, which they 
till together with their families, and possess live and dead stook. They 
do not work for the landlord and never possess surplus land so as to be 
able to lease it. Hardly ever do they employ agricultural labourers, 
‘The middle peasant is in most cases able to provide for his family. 
‘This section is not numerous in Iranian Kurdistan, constituting 3 
of the rural population, i. 6. 0,000 people possessing altogether 2% 
of all the arable land_ 

e) Landless peasants: form the most numerous a 
most important part of the peasantry, amounting to 2,160,000 peo 
and constituting approximately 72% of the rural population; th 
main groups can be distinguished: those belonging to the first (abou 

‘own draught animals, agricultural dead stock and, 5—1 
heads of cattle in addition; each of these peasants tills 1—8 ha of land, 
‘The second group represents about 30%! of the population, each 
the peasants cultivating plot of about 1 hectar of rented land, 
case they possess no jut, they plough the land either by themseh 
with the help of animals and implements belonging to the owner 
the land, or the ploughing is performed by peasants of the form 
group as corvée-lahour. The yield is then distributed on a erop-sh: 
basis 


f) Agricultural labourers: own neither land 


Instead of the exprosion “weurdeh-matik™ (small landowner) the 
Kulak" ia used. ‘The application of this expression in this case ix 

correct, as the snall landowners in Kurdistan cannot be regarded 
Village bourzeoisio, of kulaks. (A.) 

OL. Vilchovakti, »Mukrinkic Kunly", Prednessiatekii ot 

sbornik, Moscow 1958, p. 192, The author gives the figure of 45.% 
the area of Muksi Kurdistan (central Tranian Kurdistan). 

Ibid. 


stock, only 1—3 smaller animals the products of which are used for 
the everyday needs of the family. They amount to 300,000 constituting 
about 10 %? of the rural population. In return for their manpower the 
‘agricultural labourers reocive very low remuneration (mostly in kind) 
and form the poorest section of the Kurdish village population. 

2) Other sections of the population possessing 
no land are village merchants (settled and itinerant), craftsmen, part 
of the clerical dignitaries, teachers, eto, Altogether they constitute 

% of the population in the country, about 75,000 people, 


Table No. 15 
Social structure of rural areas according to the extent of land possessed* 


Ame of 
Property lane 
{to the Total ore toee| 
Aron of ane 
Caltvated | Hoteahold x 


10,000, 0.8% 
20,000, 0.6 9%, 


‘Tho data have been reckoned according to various sources. {A.) 
‘The average of 5 members pee household in Kurdistan is taken os 0 basis. 


‘The above table is a clear illustration of the differentiation exist- 
ing within the Kurdish rural popnlation, Although, of course, the data - 
presented are far from being absolutely accurate, they indicate the 
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basic proportions in the structure of the population. ‘The main feature 
is to be perceived in the circumstance that 82 % of the toiling in- 
habitants of the Kurdish villages own no land at all, while 7 % of all 
arable land is property of a group of people representing 1%, of the 
population, The above statement might be regarded as the main 
conelusion following from the above table, which cannot be upset by 
any potential inaecuracy of the data given. 

‘The exclusive or main occupation of 10 % of the rural population 
is cattle-breeding (mostly sheep and goats); in areas where it forms the 
chief part of agricultural production, we can distinguish the following 
three groups: 

1, Owners of largo flocks and pastures; 

2. middle flock-owners; 

3. shepherds. 

Of the tatal number of 10,000,000 heads of eattle, 2,000,000 are 
horned cattle and 8,000,000 are sheep and goats. Table No. 16 demon- 
strates the differentiation of the population engaged in cattle-breeding 
according to the number of cattle’ owned (not including horned eattle).® 


Table No. 16 


| scum | Percent: | Percent-| Number of 
ere tage of | age of | Numbee of | Animale 
Mem | eee. 


Flocks and Pastures | 20,000 | 0,6°% | 60% | 6,000,000 over 1.000 


‘Middle Floskowners | 120,000 4% | 189% | 1,800,000 | approxima 
tely 75 
Shepherds 160,000 5 9% | 2% | 200,000) 5—10 


* As to pastures in Iranian Kurdistan there exist no reliable data. The 
pastures are mostly owned by the owners of large flocks and by the 
large landed proprietors. Our ealeulations are, therefore, only approximn. 
ate, The goverament, hus recently taken Iange-ceale measures with 
Purpose of nationalizing the pastures, (A.) 
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‘The table indicates clearly that 60 % of the flocks of small cattle 
are owned by a section forming less than 1% of the rural population 
and mere 6 % of the cattle breeders, On the other hand, the shepherds, 
tho number of which exceeds 50% of the cattle breeders, own only 
2% of all tho eattle. While the average flock owned by a member of 
the farmer gronp comprises $00 animals, it is only slightly more than 
one animal per member of the last section, 

‘The situation in eattle-breeding virtually corresponds to that in 
plant production, On the one hand, large flocks are possessed by a hand- 
ful of porsons, and on the other hand, a large number of shepherds 
have to put up with a few sheep. Nevertheless, the cattle breeders 
include also a large section of owners of middle-sized flocks with the 
average of 75 animals per housshold, 'The existence of this eomparati- 
vely numerous section of flock-owners is founded on two facts; firstly, 
‘4 mentioned above, the tribal relations are most preserved particularly 
among the semi-nomadio flock-owners, ‘There still are cases where the 
pastures belong to the tribe as a whole, At the same time, due to 
exceptionally favourable conditions, tho rearing of sheep in the mount 
‘ing of Kurdistan is unusually eaay and cheap, The oba associations of 
cattle breeders contribute to this state of affairs. 


2. THE POSITION OF THE PEASANTRY 


According to our estimates? the large landed proprietors appro- 
priate about 20 % of the total national income, ‘The yearly income of 
this group amounts to 5,600 dollare per head, In 4o far a4 the owners 
of large flocks are concerned, who appropriate about 24% of the 
national income, the individual income amounts to 3,800 § per annum. 
‘The middle landowners appropriate nbout 5 % of the national dividend, 


+ For the calculation of the total national income the production method. 
has boon applied. In order to estimate the material costs, catimates 
made for all Tran are taken a4 target figures, Tho sharo of the individual 
sections of the population in the national income is ¢alculated basically 
after the production method. 
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i. ©. over 500 $ per head yearly. The average income of the wealthy. 
peasant, reaches approximately 120 $, that of the middle peasant 
is 60 § per annum, The yearly income of a middle flockowner slightly” 
exceeds 160 5. 

Our primary interest is naturally the situation of the landless 
peasantry and the agricultural labourers. who. considered as a whole, 
constitute $2 % of the rural population. 

‘These two sections live in extreme poverty; in addition to the 
cruel exploitation, these toiling rural masses are being exploited 
indirectly through the system of indirect tax. Of the three main pros 
duets grown in the country, namely wheat, tobacco and xuggar-beot, 
tho atter two are a state monopoly. Let us consider tobacco for 
instance: ‘The governmental bodies buy tobacco according 10 its 
quality graded into four grades: 

Highest-grade tobacco is paid 48 rs per kilogram, the price paid 
for the lowest (fourth) grade being 5—16 rs. per kg. The average price 
paid by the government for one kilogram of tobaceo is 20 rs. (The 
state inspectors generally qualify the tobaceo as of average or lower 
grade and only very rarely as of first grade), Yet, the very same tobacco 
in being exported by the state for the price of 200—450 ra. per kilo~ 
gram. In the eity of Urmia the authorities buy the tobacco for 27 r¥. 
‘a kilogram and soll it for 450 rm 

‘The situation in the manufacturing of cigarettes is about the 
same: One kilogram of tobaceo can be used for the production of 800 
cigarettes. The maximum of another 100% to cover the production 
costs added, the costs of these 800 cigarettes wonld amount to 40 rs, 
Yet, 20 pieces of the cheapest brand of cigarettes “Oshnu” (made from. 
the tobacco from the town Shno) cost 10 rs., i. ¢. 800 cigarettes for 400 
m. For every kilogram of tobacco the state receives 360 rials, of whi 
80 rs. might be reckoned as profit to the state. The described system, 
however, brings the stato a further clear profit of 280 rs. on every: 
kilogram of tobacco, gained at the expense of the working people by 
means of indirect tax included in the price of cigarettes. 

‘The average yearly produce of tobacco in Iran amounts to, 


+ Socremennyi Iran, p. 14, 
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14,000 tons? Of this number 25 %, i. ¢. 3,500 tons are produced in 
Iranian Kurdistan. The additional income of the state received from 
the tobacco produced on the territory of Iranian Kurdistan alone 
amounts to 980,000,000 rs, which can be demonstrated by a statement 
declaring the income of the state received from tobacco industry and 
from the sale of tobacco in 1958 to have been 2,250,000,000 rs. 

‘Tho government follows a similar practice when buying up 
sugar-beet. The sugar-houses pay 780 rs. and 6 kg of sugar for ovory 
ton of sugar-beet, i. ¢. 900 rs, The average sugar content of the beet’ 
in Tran is 15 %, thus every ton of bect makes 150 kg of sugar, sold by 
the state for the price of 3,000 rs, As the maximum costs for the pro- 
cessing of one ton are 600 re., the net income of the state is 15,00 rx per 
1 ton of sugar-beet. 

In 1958 Tran produced 730,000 tons of sugar-beet,"? which 
indicates that the profit exceeded 1,000,000,000 rs. The share of 
Kurdistan (producing 20 % of Iranian sugar) in this figure is 200,000,000 
ret 

‘The above striking examples are quito sufficient as an illuxtration 
of the methods through which the ruling classes of Iran indirootly 
exploit the Kurdish peasants, 


o) Usury 


‘Throughout all Iranian Kurdistan, both the landowners and the 

ity merchants use various widespread systoms of usury for merciloss 
rubbing of the peasants. The most common form is the “salam, the 
principle of which consists in the praotioe nccording to which the 


* United Nations, Economic Developments in the Middle Kaa, 1998— 1950, 
Now York 1960, p. 55. 

Bulletin Yank Melli Iran, Teheran 1959. 

United Nations, Economic Dectlopmenta in the Middle Baxt 1958-1959, 
New York 1960, p. 54. 

"The elowr profit of tho state (anonymous suygsr plant eompanics) in 1090 
‘eceeeded 300 mil. Ballotin Bank Melli fran 1959 
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peasants, whose income is not sufficient for the whole year Jong, sell 
the yield of the coming year to the town merchants; the latter then 
pays the peasant in goods. In this way the peasant is tied to the 
merchant and forced to buy everything in his shop. The merchant, of 
course, buys the future yield for an extromely low price and, at the 
same time, when selling the goods, particularly industrial products, 
robbs the peasant without any mercy whatsoover. 

The “salam” system of usury is especially common in the 
forthern parts of Iranian Kurdistan, of which Mahabad is most typical, 
In Mahabad, having a population of over 20.000, there are more than 
2,000 shops,*? one shop per ten people. If we consider every family to 
have approximately five members, then 10,000 people, i. ¢. 60 % of the 
city’s population are merchants and their families. ‘This is a moat 
unusual pheiomenon conditioned by the fact that Mahabad is the 
centre of an extensive area with » population of about 300,000 people. 
At the same time Mahabad is in close commercial contact with Traq 
(in this case not ordinary Jogal but contraband trade), 

‘The other factor conditioning the existence of this peculiar phe- 
nomen is usury. Tho whole class of Kurdish commercial bourgeoisio 
practice usury in the “salam form, which not only improverishes the 
peasantry, bit also has a disastrous effect upon the development of the 
‘means of production, as the merchants tend to concentrate all their 
financial means on the salam, which for them is a source of highest 
possible profit, and for this reason they are not in the least interested 
in founding industrial enterprises, which are but few in the whole of 
Mahabad. 

‘There exists another common form of usury, by which the land- 
owner sells wheat on credit to the peasant in winter or in the spring 
and takes the money after the yield has been harvested. As according 
to the rules of Islam interest is not permissible, the whole transaction 
assumes a form of sale, which, for the landowner, is most profitable, 
In spring he gives the peasant 300 kg of wheat, the price of which at 
this season amounts to about 4 ns. per kilogram; the peasant owes 
him 1,200 r=, The price of wheat after the harvest drops to 3 rs. 
4 Sco entry “Mahabad", Geographical Dictionary of Iran, Vol. 4, Teheran, 

‘1949— 1953 (in Persian), 
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a kilogram, which means that the peasant, in order to pay off the 
debt of 12,00 rs, has to give the landowner 400 kg of wheat, i. e. 100 kz 
‘more. 


b) Living Standard of the Peasantry 


It is gonerally acknowledged thnt the income of peasants in 
Iranian Kardistan cannot provide even for the minimum livelihood. 
“The Kurdish peasant lives in extremo poverty”, declares Hamadanj,!* 

‘In Kurdistan, the peasant owns nothing”, states profesor Bahrami, 

According to the official periodical Pttelnat, the yearly deficit of 
the landless peasant owning one jut amounts to 1,605 rs."* The Et- 
telaat, however, estimates the minimum needs of a family of four to 
be about 11,640 rs, per annum (i. ¢. about 40 dollars per head), but 
the average Kurdish family has five members and thus has an ineome 
of 30 dollars per head. 

‘The yearly income of the peasantry, who, according to our 
estimations, constitute 72% of the rural population, amounts to 26 
dollars per head, As to the agricultural labourers, the figure is even 


& A.S. Hamadani, Geography of Kurdistan, p. 78 (in Porsian). 

“ T, Bahram, An Agricultural Geography of Iran, p. 517 (in Per- 
ian). 
William Douglas, Justice of the Supretne Court of the U.S. A. presents 
the following picture typical of south Kurdistan: “Abdul: Owned no 
land, worked no land, owned wix cows and. 15 sheop, supported a fainily 
of 10, Emani: Owned no land: worked no land; owned four calves and 
twenty sheop; mupported a farnily of two. Howain: Owned no and; 

/ Feated wheat land from @ merchant in Khorramabad and got hie share 

20 per cont of the crop which last year was threo hundred pounds; 
‘owned four cows and thirty shoop: supported a family of five, Taghi: 
Owned no land; worked no land; owned two cown and twenty sheop; 
supported « farsily of four." W. Douglas, Strange Lands, p. 103, 

\*  Biteaot. Suty 2.9 and 12, 1953. 

"OR Zorn ‘The Future of Our Villages and Towns, Teheran 1958, 
P. 17 (in Persian) declares that the yearly income of the peasant doos 
not excoed 8,000 rs. 
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lower - 15 dollars per head, the yearly income of a Kurdish shepherd's 
family being approximately the same. 
For the sum of 26 dollars (1,950 ra.) the peasant could obtain: 


% m of cheap cotton material for winter + 300 1 

3m of light (summer) material (oF one man's shirt) 50 ray 

1 pair of rabber boots 100 rs, | 
150 kg of flour 750r6 | 

1 kg of tea 150 rh, 

12 kg of sugar 300 8, 

6 keg of chee 300 Fa 
altogethor 1,050 ra, 


‘The above table illustrates how incomplete and inadequate, 
regarding the minimum needs, the budget is. According to it, the 
peasant must virtually live on dry bread, which, however, does cor- 
respond to the actual state of affairs. He must do without light during 
the evenings and the nights, as he cannot buy any paraffin, Providing 
means for the education of children, for medicines or medical service is 
therefore absolutely out of the question. What then can be the living 
standard of the agricultural Jabourer or shepherd who instead of 26 
dollars has but 15 dollars yearly." 

‘The housing situation of the peasants presents the most drastio 
picture of the poverty and sufferings borne by the Kurdish people, As 
a rule the house of a rural family consists of one single room where the 
whole family live. H. Binder who visited Kurdistan in the past century 
wrote: two of these rooms. In the first (3.5 m long, 3m 
wide and 2m high) lived man, two women and two asses. In the 
second one (5m long, 3m wide and 2m high) lived a man with his 
wife, his daughter and son-in-law, two children, a pair of oxen, two 
asses and four sheop."® Unfortunately, the situation has undergone 
‘no material change since thase times. 


% ‘Tea is the main beverage in Kundistan. Usually '/, of the household 
Twudget goos for tea and sugar. (A.) 

0.1L. Vilehovekil, "Mukrinskie Kunty..." p. 192; the income 
‘of an agricultural labourer amounts to $0 pd (pad — 16 ke) of 
wheat, i, 0, about 8 dollars, 

* Binder, du Kurdistan, p, 1, 
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‘The analysis of the situation of the peasantry indicates best the 
disparities among the rural population of Kurdistan, 1% of whom 
appropriate 44 9 of the total national dividend, while the income of 
87% is not sufficient to provide for the most primitive needs of 
everyday life. The average income of « mombor of a large landowner's 
family (5,600 dollars) is more than 300 times that of the agricultural 
Jabourer or shepherd (15 dollars). Such is the state of affairs in present- 
day Iranian Kurdistan. 


3, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND AGRARIAN POLICY =~ 


In Iranian Kurdistan agriculture is based on extensive cultivat- 
ion, nevertheless, the land suitable for agricultural production and 
oven arable land is far from being completely utilized: OF the 1,200,000 
ha of arable land only three quarters are under cultivation every year. 
‘The soil on which wheat has been grown one year must either lie fallow 
during the next year, or can be used for vegetable erops, ete. As ferti- 
lizors are not used at all and the agricultural methods being extremely 
primitive, the cultivation of wheat for two years in suocession on the 
same soil would result in very poor or no yield at all, Under this 
extensive system of cultivation the yield per hectar is unusually low. 

‘The Table No. 17 clearly shows the low level of labour productivity 
in agriculture in Kurdistan, not only when compared to the advan- 
ced capitalist countries but even to a country like Turkey lying in the 
immediate neighbourhood. As has already been demonstrated, the 
mnain cause of this situation, lies obviously in the present agrarian 
relations in tho country, which hamper the general progress of pro- 
ductive forces in agriculture, 

‘The mode of cultivation is too primitive and has, in fact, not 
altered for several centuries. The land is tilled by means of the tradi- 
tional jut plough with which a furrow no more than 10—12 em deep 
can be eut,?? 


4 O.L, Vilehevnkii, “Mukrinskio Kurdy, 


Table No. 17* 
Yield per hector of egrculturl products gjha 


| Whoat 


i 


Turkey" 
Iranian Kurdistant 


* According to “Czochoslovakin's Position in World Economy". Prague, 
. 69 (in Czech). 
According to “Economie Developments in the Middle East”, 19581950, 
‘New York, For Iranian Kurdistan the statistical data applying for 
Tran aro taken ax a basis. (A.) 
Indices of tho Keonomio Development Abroad for 1958. Prague 1958, p. 548. 
(in Ceeeh), 
According to Teheran Economist of Nov. 17, and Dec. 1, 1962, 


‘The treshing of the crop is a very lenghty process; in Kurdistan 
there exist two methods, namely "‘janje je 


in order to weight it down, who, at the same time, drives it in a circle 
around a post. The ears lying underneath get threshed by the continu= 
ous rolling of the cogs, Under ordinary conditions the threshing of the 
yield from one hectar (800—1,000 kg) lasts for a whole week, 

‘The gera is » small number (5-10) of cattle (horned) tied to 
@ post and made to walk around in circles, treading on the ears of the 
crop until they are threshed, ‘This method is even more primitive 
tedious than the janjar, the time necessary for threshing being consi- 
derably longer tov. A Kurdish proverb runs: ‘Before completing 
gera with an ox your blood will be turned to water”, 

Still moro primitive methods are applied when winnowing, the 
summer breeze being the only help to the peasant, who tosses the 
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into the air. The breeze blows the chaff away while the grain remains 
in the same place. Sometimes there is no breeze at all or the wind is too 
strong. During such a time the peasants sit and wait for a favourable 
breeze, and as a result the harvest lasts, in fact, for 2 to 3 months. 
Evidently, theso primitive methods of harvesting cause enormous 
losses of grain which load to even lower yield per hectar. 

Because of exceptionally favourable conditions Iranian Kurd- 
istan holds a prominent place in cattle-breeding. It should be pointed 
out that it is mainly sheep-breeding; rearing of black eattle is practised 
only in the valleys whero, however, plant production constitutes the 
chief branch of agriculture. Rearing of pigs is very rare for reasons of 
religions nature. 


Table No. 18 
‘Number of sheep per 100 he of agricultural land* 
1955-1058 
‘Netherlands 188 
U.S.A. 7 
“Argentino 306 
‘Turkey 40.1 
Iranian Kurdistan 1e0** 


* Indices of the Economie Development Abroad, Prague 1958, 

** “Tho calealations are based on tho total area of lund suitable for cultiva- 
tion. The number of sheep por 100 ha of agricultural land is most probably 
oven higher. 


Tn Iranian Kurdistan, cattlo-breeding is carried out with primitive 
methods and based on the semi-nomadic mode of life led by the flock- 
owners, It is a very frequent phenomenon that thousands of sheep die 
and entire flocks become victims of epidemics. 

‘Asa whole, the development of livestock production is uneven, 
slow and undergoes large vicissitudes. In 1050 Iran produced 12,000 
tons of wool, while the production of 1960 reached a mere 10,000 t.2* 


‘he Keyhan Journal, 9, 2. 1961. 
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‘The produce ix processed uneconomically, with primitive moth 
‘and with no regard to hygiene. ‘This is why the final products ha 
such a small share in the export of Iranian Kurdistan, being, in fact, 
Jimited to fat only. Otherwise, a larger part of the export comprise 
mainly cattle, wool, skinw and gut, 

Furthermore, the low standard of agriculture results. from 
complete lack of specialized cadres ~ agronomists, veterinaries, ote, 
As yet no radical measures have been taken by the Iranian govern 
mont in order to improve tho situation. In spite of the favourable! 
opportunities for an advance of agficulture and particularly of anim 
production, the authorities completely ignore the education of speci 
ists, even lower-zrado basic education, required for improving th 
medieva. character of prosont-day agricultural production. The need 
for specialists is particularly pressing during the periods of epidemic 
breaking out among the domestic cattle or elementary disasten 
resulting in the destruction of the whole year's crop. 

‘The backward, hampering agrarian relations, the extremely lo 
standard of agricaltural implements, and lack of specialists, eonstitut 
the chief causes of the low level of agricultural production*® whiel 
for ita part, is the causo of the ineredible poverty of millions of pensar 

‘The long-lasting struggle of the Kurdish people for freedom. 
independence and the penetration of the great ideas of the modert 
age into the Kurdish villages, as well as into all Iran, incited 

Kurdish peasants to a decisive battle. After World War II the pe: 
not only took part in all the struggles against imperialism and for th 
national rights of the Kurdish people but also formed inde 
peasant movements which aimed at furthering the economic inte 
of the peasantry, 

% —Tranian bourgeois economist attribotes the cause of the backward 
of agricultural ywroduction to the inefficiency of the Kunlish p 
who, according to him, lack tho “talent” esential for agricultts 
emterprise andl, in order to educate thom, proposes that non-Kun 
peasants be transferred into the villages of Rezayeh “Urmnia and 
habad”. T. Bahram, an Keonomic Geography of Tran, p- 105. 
Danesvar, an Franian traveller, wrote in 1950 about certain rie 
landowner from the neighbourhood of Kirmanshah that he “avo 
‘entoring certain villages, as tho opremion on the part of the 


In the winter 1952 a large peasant uprising broke out in the Bo- 
kan area and spread at such speed that the government had to take 
immediate measures in order to protect the landowners. Other move- 
ments arose in the southern part of Iranian Kurdistan. The pro- 
government papers wrote in terror: ‘The Kurdish peasants raise an 


alarm for the distribution of land." “Awake!” they appeal to the land 
proprietors, ‘the bloody horizon of the revolution ean be seen at a dis- 
tance!” “Kurdistan has turned Communist!" cried another paper. 

‘The ruling circles of Iran aro at) present facing the extremely 
urgent demand for the settlement of the agrarian problem. What was 
the solution offered hy the national bourgeoisie which was in power 
during 1951—1952" 

‘On October 6, 1952 the Parliament passed an act forwarded by 
Mossaddek’s government, which became known as the “20% Act”. 
‘According to the new law 20% of the lundowner’s share was to be 
divided in two, one half to be given to the peasant snd the latter used 
for the needs of the village. Simultancously the goverument began to 
soll crown and government estates to tho farmers. ‘There was however 
‘no mention of distributing or limiting the extent of land owned by the 
Jrge landed 

Nevertheless, the 20 9% Act itso was nob carried out either The 
uthorof this treatise was himself witness to the factthatin the Mahsbad 
trea not a single landowner permitted the law to be carried out. Tt was 
after petroleum had beon nationalized that a certain big landowner 
told the official who came to ask for the 20 9%: “I give my share from 


made the peasants entor the Tudeh party (tho Tranian working clas 
party - A.) Elwwhero he quotes ons of his dialogues with the peas- 
fanta: “What mado you enter tho party?” Thay answered. that “since 
tho rvign of Reza Shah a landlord called Hayatl has seized everything 
‘we powsessed; our land, our gardens, and ho requires our services every 
day... thn one day we heard the rumour about # party defending the 
poor and the subsiued. Therefore we ontered the party #0 that we might 
be defended by it and thanks to tho party, Hayati has not speared 
for a long time now." M. Danesh yar, Didaniha ve shenidanihaye 
Tran, Teheran 1950, pp. 214, 241 (in Persian), 

* — Tufane Gharb of May 1952. 

™ — Sanandaj of May 1952. 
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the oil to the British and am an Tranian, too. But T shall give no wheat, 
‘So tell Mossaddek to leave me in peace.” 

Following the coup d’Etat of 1953, when the reactionary clique 
headed by the King seized power, vigorous propaganda was sot up aa 
to an agrarian reform, raising of the production level in agriculture, 
ete. The King himeelf started to sell his land and made an appeal to the 
landed proprietors to do the same. The result was very inadequate and 
the land sold out by the King was soon being re-sold by the peasants. 
‘and in most eases becamo property of the large landed propriotors, 

At the beginning of 1960 a governmental bill was passed limiting 
the extent of landed property. The law pursues as its chief goal “an 
increase in the production and promotion of social justice" (quoted 
from the proface). The extent of land owned by one person was fixed 
to $00 ha of unirrigated and 400 ha of irrigated land (Article I1). Land 
worked with the application of machinery can remain in the lando 
ner’s possession unlimited. All the land belonging to a single village’ 
and irrigated by water owned by the landowner remains property of 
the landowner. Until one year after the bill had boon passed the land- 
owner has the right to transmit to his hoirs twice the amount fixed 
(i.6. 1,600 ha of unirrigated and 800 ha of irrigated land). The landowner 
is also entitled to select the land he intends to keep. For the rest of the) 
nnd he is supposed to obtain a prico in proceeds. 

It is obvious that the law eannot lead to a removal of the existing. 
foudal relations, as tho landownors may retain as much as 400 ha of 
irrigated land. 

The roling classes of Tran, including the feudal lords, who had 
the main say, had to pass the act under the pressure of the general 
public. The main purpose of this provision was, on the one hand, to 
moderate the vigilance of the peasantry and weaken the revolution 
spirit of the masses, and to further the forming of a numerous ri 

bourgeoisie, kulaks, that would constitute a reactionary social bn 
directed against the peasantry and against future tendencies towards: 
democratic reforms, on the other, The selling of crown and governmen 
estates pursues similar goals. 

‘The large landed proprietors and the foudal lords, however, d 
not accept this law either, and thus it has remained a mere serap 0 
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paper unable to produce any effect upon the agrarian situation. 

In spring 1961 when Ali Amini “the man of revolutionary re- 
forms” became Premier, the Minister of Agriculture said in an inter- 
viow with a correspondent of Le Mondo: "I shall not repeat the mistake 
of the Shah; he distributed part of the land among the peasants 

neither seed nor tractors, who had to sell it again to the 

feudal lords. We intend to sbolish large landed properties to the benefit 
of the peasants.”” 

“Your Excellency seems to be forgetting that the Premier, Mr. 
Amini, himself is a big landowner.” 

“And so what It is me who is responsible for the agrarian reform 
nd I can promise that in a month's time it will be earried out." 

Exactly two months later at a meeting of big landowners the 
Promier amended the words of the Minister by declaring: “I am one 
of you ... It would be a misunderstanding to think that wo intend ta 
take your land and confiscate it. There exists no such intention. We are 
considering mere reforms to be introduced with the help of the land- 
owners themselves.” 


* At the beginning of 1962 it was replaced by @ now one which was 
‘amended in February 1963. Tho ewience and aims of the law, however, 
underwent no change and neither of them concerns the Crown estates 
which embrace over 2 million heotars of highest-quality soil. (A.) 

Le Monde, 27. 6. 1961. 

‘Tho Tudeh party consequently strove for « radical agrarian reform to 
take place in the whole of Iran. Tt has always taken the side of tho 
peasants in their struggle agninst the lange landed proprietors, straggled. 
for the unity of the working class with the peasantry and for the rma- 
terialization of the slogan “Land to those who work it”. The Democra- 
tic Party of Kurdistan in its draft. program of 1956 demands the 
following: State-owned land, as well ax the land of the foudal lords 
‘and large landed proprictors, and thnt owned by the enemies of the 
Kurdish people, be distributed frov of ebarge among the poor and land- 
lows peasants. For a just division of the erops between the landowner 
fand the peasant now Inws havo to be introduced, with regnrd to the 
conditions in each region. The government must help the peasants by 
providing agricultural implements; it should grant Jong-term credits at 
low interest, carry out extensive publio works, such as construction 
of dams, opening of Artesian wells, construction of irrigation rystom, 
fand mechani: sion of agriculture, The debts of the peasants to foudal 
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‘The ruling classes of present-day Iran prove to be incapable of 


altering materially the existing agrarian relations, which becomes 
evident from the way the agrarian reforms are being carried out. The 
distribution of land according to the new law concerned about one 
third (approximately 15,000 out of 60,000 villages) of the land owned 
hy the large landed proprietors. Nevertheless, hy the middle of March 
1963 land had been distributed in no more than 2,000 villages, Ax to 
Iranian Kurdistan, the agrarian reform has hardly penetrated there at 
all, and the number of villages whore land has been shared ont amounts 
to no more than a handful. 

‘Tho entire agrarian policy of the Iranian government leads to 
further impoverishment of the peasantry. Sometimes it is an immediate 
cause of decrease of agricultural production; ¢, g. in 1960 the govern- 
ment concluded an'agreement with the U. S. A. regarding the purchase 
of 300,000 tons of wheat. Until then Iran belonged to the wheat export 
ing countries, In 1956 the then Minister of the Interior and later 
Prime Minister Alam justified the purchase of 2,000 tons of fat 
from the U. S. stating: "The government not only gave consent to the 
import of fat but exempted it from customs’ dues in order to enable 
the importors to supply the home market with this product at a favour- 
able price. ... 1 kg of Kirmanshah fat is being sold on the Teheran 
bazaars for the price of 135—145 rs. or even 150 rs; If the imported 
{nt in sold for 100—110 rs, just wait and see the results.” Such methods 
are applied by the government selling the surplus products from over- 
seas, to the virtual detriment of local products. Wheat and fat consti- 
tute the chief articles for exportation from Iranian Kurdistan to the 
other regions of Iran, It is most clear how unconcerned with the 
interests of the Kurdish peoplo the Iranian ruling classes are.” 

‘The large landed propriotors, while appropriating 20 % of the 
total national dividend, according to the law of 1958, pay tax cor- 


lords and large landed peoptiotors, enemies of the people, and money- 
lenders, must be cancelled. Corvée-labour raust be abolished throughout 
Iranian Kurdistan. 

™ — Othor instances of the anti-popular policy of the Iranian goveenment 
could be quoted, ¢. g. in 1900 $2 million rials worth of cheese was 
imported from the Netherlands and Denmark. The Bitelaat, 26, 7. 1961, 


responding to a hundredth part of the price of land owned.®) It is "0+ 
by chance that in the years 1950 and 1960 this tax constituted oY 
0.3 % of the state income,?? which is respectively 5% and 9 % of Ml 
direct taxes. 

‘As shown on Tablo No. 19, the backward agrarian rolations 44 
the policy of the government result in an extremely slow advale® 


of agricultural production. 


Table No. 19* 


Indices of agricultural production in Iran (1952/1953—1956)1957 = 100) 


‘Total production | 
Foodstus 


| 10543 1953/54 | ss] 1030 | 


w | o | m | 1 | 108 
a 88 se 108 109 
Cereals a m | 3 | os | n6 
Per capite: Foodstuffs 6 100 s 101 108 
Coreals 6 10g 6 6 m 
ey 
| sj 1958/65 | 1960/61 | 1961/6? 
‘Total production 422 122, 18 uy 125 
Foodatuf 13 | igs | a | na | iat 
Cereals azo | 115 | us |, 10 | 323 
Por capita: Foodstufis us | uz | 1s | 100 | 105 
Coreals nz 106 6 os 107 


* Annuaire statistique 1961, U. N, O. Now York 1962, p. 90. 
‘** Economic Survey of Avia and the Far Bast, 1962, U.N. O. Now York 198%: 


p, 192, 


) Tho average yearly growth of agrioultural production during #™® 
9 yoars mentioned amounted to 3.7% per annum. If we take int? 


"Bulletin Bank Melli Iran, Tohorun, uly 1998, p. 34. 


‘© Thid., 1959-1960. 
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account the comparatively rapid growth of the population, the tot 
increase in the yolume of agricultural products during the same peri 
was 7 % in the case of foodstuffs, i. ¢, 0.8 % per annum, and 5 0 in the 


case of cereals, i. ¢. 0.6 % por annum, This indicates that tho volume 
of agricultural product per capita remains practically on the same. 
lovel. It is particularly noteworthy that the growth of agricultural 
productions shows a declining tendency. While the average increase 
sete os ren ope Af ee he ken ae Da 
production fell into actual stagnation showing an imperceptible 
increase of 0.5 % por annum. 


CHAPTER 1X 


INDUSTRY, COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


1, INDUSTRY 


According to approximate data the total capital of the 518 fhotories 
and workshops of Iranian Kurdistan amounts to 1,746,846,000 rs. 
(j..¢. 28 million dollars) constituting 9,8 % of the total investments of 
Tran,* When adding the workers in the petroleum industry in Kirman- 
shah to those employed in the above mentioned factories and work- 
shops, we receive the total of 7,500 persons employed in industrial 
enterprises, i.e. 0.2 9, of the population of Iranian Kurdistan, In order 
to complete the survey it should be added that the industrial plants 
in Tranian Kurdistan disposo of a moro 2 % of the motor capacity and 
1,0 % of the electric power capacity of the whole of Iran.* 

‘Yogether with tho craftsmen manufacturing carpets in the 
workshops, brickmakers, transport employees and other workers in 
mechanized and manufactory enterprises, the approximate number of 
workers amounts to 40—42,000 people, i. ©. 1.2 % of the population, 

‘The few data given above might be sufficient to give a clear idea 
of the situation of industry in Iranian Kurdistan. In fact, the only 
modern industrial branch is the oil industry, comprising both mining 
and refineries, which sinee 1961 are in the hands of the A. I. 0. C. 
After the nationalization, the state-owned Iranian national oil company 
took charge of the oil industry, but the rate of growth of the production 
and of the processing of oil is very slow. Until the nationalization the 
Jow speed of oil mining was caused by lack of interest on the part of the 
A.1.0. G,, extracting oil also in the south, to increase the production 
of oil in Kurdistan, as the latter is used only for homo consumption 
‘and not intended for export. 

+ According to Statistica of the Country's Industrial and Mining Activities 

in the Year 1338 (1959), Teherwn 1960, 

1 Soeremennyl Iran.» ps 140, 
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Following the nationalization, the Intemational Consortium, 
which replaced the A. I. 0. G., has of course been hampering an, 
increase in the output of the state-owned oil in Iranian Kurdistan, The 
home consumption of oil in Tran is more than 3 million tons per annum, 
of which the state sector produced a mere 10% (1960), the rest being 
purchased from the Consortium. 

One more factor functioned in this branch until 1959: The depo- 
sits of Kirmanshah oil extend as far as Iraqi Kurdistan, where oil 
mined in the aroa of Khanckin with a greater concentration of refi- 
neries. Until the nationalization in 1959 Khanekin oil was in the hands. 
of imperialist monopolies which, of course, were interested in prevent 
ing a possible inereaso in tho output of ofl from Kirmanshah. 

Other industries are developed only very little, being, in fact, 
limited only to angar-houses, factories for cleaning cotton, drying. 
fruit, brickworks, ete. 

‘The population of Iranian Kurdistan constitutes 17% of 
entire population of Iran, yot its share in the industrial product 
is a mere 3%. If we take into account that Iran as a whole belongs 
the economically underdeveloped countries, the backwardness of 
economic situation in Iranian Kurdistan is still more evident. 


The Role of the State Sector 


‘We can perceive a most interesting tendency in the develoy 
of oil industry: Although tho total output of oil shows a high rate 


+ Tho sbaro of Turkish Kurdistan is 25% of the total industrial pr 
duotion of Turkey, although ite population constitutes 19% of 
of the whole country; thus Turkish Kurdistan, too, is the most, bac 


‘most advanced part of Iraq due, first of all, to a daveloped oil-mni 
industry and thanks to favourable geographical conditions, as well 
to w greater popnlation density. 'The share of Iraqi Kurdistan in 
total industrial output (inciding oil) is over 50% of the produ 
‘of the whole country. (A:) 
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increase, that belonging to the state (in Iranian Kurdistan) is either 
virtually stagnating or the rate of increase is hardly worth mentioning. 


Table No. 20 
Olt-mining Inia (in thousands of tons) 


Economic Developments in the Middle Hast 1958 ~ 1959, NewYork 1960,p.72. 
“Middle Bast Economic Digest, February 1960 nnd February 1061, London. 
Petroleum Preas Service, February 1963, London. 


‘The above table proves that whereas the total output has in- 
creased more than 3.5 times from 1956 till 1962, the increase in the 
state sector has not exceeded 75%. In 1962 the output of the state 
sector amounted to 420,000 tons which represents 8 % of the home 
consumption of Iran and less than 1 % of the output registered by the 
Consortium. 

The rate of increase of the output of oil-processing industry is 
far below that of oil-mining. In 1960 before the nationalization, the 
‘Abadan refinery plant, one of the largest in the word, had 
over 24 million tons of oil, i. . 76 % of the total production of that 
year. After the nationalization had taken place, the international 
petroleum monopolies began to build refineries in other parts of the 
‘world at a great speed, namely in Western Europe, At present a large 
part of the Iranian output is being exported in the form of crude oil. 
In 1961 the Abadan refinery processed only 16.8 mil. ton, i. ¢. 28 % 
of the average yearly production. 
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‘The antagonism between the stato sector and tho imperialist 
monopolies is reflected also olsewhere: It is no secret that the Iranian 
government, under the pressure of the United States, began to sell. 
plants in the state sector to private contractors. 

Evidently the monopolists are not in favour of a state sector 
in the economically underdeveloped countries, whether the latter are 
headed by a government pursuing 1 national policy, or a government, 
which, being an ally of the imperialist countries, can be directly 
influenced by them. Tho antagonism results from the role objectively 
played by the state sector in the underdeveloped countries as the 
chief economic stronghold of the anti-imperialist forces of the country. 

For this reason a fierce struggle continues against the state sector; 
‘an artful argument declaring the state to be an “inefficient business- 
man’ is being spread. We have already noted that the state has started 
selling its plants to individual contractors. In report No. 12 of the 
‘Planning Organization of March 1960 it is recommended that the state 
sell its enterprises as soon as possible; unprofitability and low level of 
productiveness are given as the main reasons. Furthermore, the report 
declares that “the past has proved that private capital is more capable 
of realizing industrialization of the country than state capital,”* 

Recent development in Iran proves nothing of the sort, as the 
“industrialization project”” has not been realized at all, and the present 
industries for the most part; exist owing to the state sector. As to the 
unrentability of state planta and their low productiveness, their source 
has to be sought elsewhere: First of all, the state sector comprises 
mainly plants established in the 1030-ies, and since then their equip- 
ment has not been altered. The low productivity of labour and the 
unrentability of the plants is also due to the bureaucracy and cor- 
ruption ruling in tho state machinery. The matter is, therefore, nob 
that of the state being an inefficient businessman, but of the disorep- 
ancy between the aims pursued by the state policy and the system 


‘The sole of state enterprises to individuals is boing shammed as “nae 
Sioualization”, under the pretext that it i the people, the nation, w! 
is buying them. (A.) 
Report of de Planning Organisation, No, 12, Teheran 1900, p, 93 (i 
Persian). 


of the state machinery. As a proof — the state also runs enterprises s0 
profitable as tobacco plants with up- equipment; in 1958 the 
profit made by these amounted to $0 million net income. 

‘The above quoted report states the total capital invested by the 

‘ate sector into the industries to have been 30—40 million dollars 
in 1058 and 1959, 1. ©.'yy—Nyg ot the national income of 1958, Haw 
can anyone under these circumstances speak of industrialization car- 
ried out by private capital? ‘Tho oxporionce of a number of countries 
confims that, as a rule, it is no one but the state sector that plays 
derisive role in the industrialization of the economically under- 
developed countries including those with lack of private eapital (like 
Iran), Any theory directed against tho existence of the state sector 
in the economically underdeveloped countries, underestimating its 
significance and discrediting it direotly benefits imperialist monopolies, 

‘The majority of the now existing industries in Iranian Kurdistan 
fare part of the state sector and, in fact, we can hardly speak about 
any local industrial bourgeoisie hore at all. The Kurdish national 
bourgeoisie, as it will be mentioned further, is basically a bourge- 
cisie of 8 commercial character, and as has alroady been pointed out, 
a moneylonding bourgeoisie, engaged to a great extent in indirect ex- 
ploitation of the peasantry. At the same time the Kurdish bourgeoisie 
is dependent on the Iranian big bourgeoisie functioning as its branch. 
for Iranian Kurdistan. 

‘The usurious nature of this class is more intense in the north and 
gradually weakens as we proceed to the southern districts, where the 
bourgeoisie engage in large-scale trading, and in the Kirmanshah area 
we can even come across small industrial capitalists, Kirmanshah is 
the only city in Iranian Kurdistan with a chamber of commerce. 


2. TRADE AND FINANCE 


‘The entire complexity of social relations finds its clearest: ro- 
flection in trade and in the financial system of the country. The strong. 
foudal and partly even patriarchal relations constitute a considerable 
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impediment to the development of the homo market. The insufficier 
developed division of labour among different branches of nation 
economy likewise has a harmful effect. 'The natural economy togoth 
with tho insufficiontly advanced market rolations, particularly 
certain areas, constitute further hampering factors. The limited amou 
of roads and absolute lack of a railway system result in a Inek of mit 
tual trace contacts among the different parts of Iranian Kurdis 
the individual districts tending more to establish these contacts 
the neighbouring non-Kurdish aroas and with the Capital.* 

‘The attachment of Iranian Kurdistan to the world market, 
mining and the employing of a large number of people in the minin 
‘and distribution of oil, together with a rapid growth of foreign trad 
and consolidation of the central authorities, are the factors favourably 
affecting the progress of the home market. 


0) Foreign Trade 


Foreign trade is primarily dirooted to the big capitalist counts 
which use it as a means of enforcing their economic poliey upon I 
thus increasing the unfavourable division of labour where Iran pla 
the part of a mere agrarian and raw-material appendage. 


Teble No. 24 
Foreign trade of Iran,* (In millions of dollars) 
| Exports | p, | Share of Of 

Year | Excloding | EEPOH | Tt | in the Total | Import 
i oft *POF | xport (9) | 
wor | a as | 300 | 69% 320 | 
1958 105, 304 | 400 uy | 40 

een RC bes eg 
1960 105 | 708 | 899 | 88% 877 


+ Btelaat, 1. 8.1961. Keonomic Developments in the Middle Kast 1958— 195 
New York 1900, p. 102 and 100, 
+ The total length of motoring roads is 1,000 km, which makes 1 Ik 
of roads per 75 kmn¥, (A.) 
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‘The above table demonstrates the dependence of the country on 
the export of oil, the mining and marketing of which is fully in the 
hands of the international monopolies grouped in the Consortium, and 
the increasing tendency of this dependence. In 1960 oil constituted 
already over 88 % of the total export of the country, while in 1951 
to 1953 when the petroleam industry had heen nationalized and its 
‘export discontinued, there was a favourable balance of trade. In 1952 
the balance was 10 million dollars and by 1953 it even exceeded 40 
million $7 At the same time the structure of foreign trade was more 
favourable for Lran than it is at present; the state exercised control 
over the trading, and Iran imported goods and equipments necessary 
for the growth of the country’s economy, 

It should be pointed out that in the recent years the volume of 
imported goods exempted from customs dues, not included in the 
shove table, has greatly increased. The total value of these goods 
imported by governmental bodies, by the Consortium and by the 
Tranian army in 1958 amounted to 172 million dollars,$ and in 1960 
surpassed the figure of 100 and in 1961 the figure of 180 million $* 

It follows from the above that in the course of a mere three years 
(from 1957—1960) the volume of petroloum export increased three 
times, while that of other goods decreased by 6%, On the other hand, 
export grow at n great speed indeed - by 77 % during 1957—1060. 

Oil is being exported into the countries of western Europe 
{50 %), furthermore to the Far East (16 9%), to Australia (6 %), Africa 
(17%) and to north America (6 %).°'The countries included in Table 
No. 22 belong to the largest importers from Tran. 

‘The German Federal Republic holds the foremost place both as 
o the total volume of trade and as to the import (21 %); as far as 
export is concerned, it holds only the second place, The U. 8. 8. R. is 
the fourth in the total volume of trado, but holds the fifth place in 
imports (6%), and what is most significant, the first place in exportat- 


"Foreign Trade Statistics of Iran in the Year 1958, Teheran, p. 26. 

* In Tran the year lasts from March 21st and ends on March 20th. 

* Teheran Economist, 5. 1. 1963. 

Report on the Consortium Activities in 1960, p. 16, Teheran 1960 (in 
Persian). 
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Teble No. 22 
Export (excluding oil) and import of Iran in 1958 (In millions of ris)* 


ion from Iran (22%), Japan holds the fifth place in the total volu 
of trade, being the fourth in imports (10%) and the thirteenth 
export (1 It is of intorest that Thaiwan is the sixth bi 
importer to Iran (3.7 %), but is the 35th in exports (0.2 %). 
slovakia is the tenth biggest trade partner of Iran, holding the 1 
’ place in imports (1.8 %), but the 8th place in exports from Iran (3 % 

In the year 1958 66.6 % of the import to Iran was covered 
the U. S. A. and the countries of western Europe and a mere 9.5 
by the U.S. S. R. and the member-states of the Mutual Economic 
Couneil. 

‘The above table proves clearly that the imperialist counts 
carry on trade with Tran on a one-sided basis; in 1958 imports to 
exceeded exports six times in the caso of the German Federal Republ 
five times in the case of tho U. 8. A. and Great Britain, and as m 
‘45 20 times in tho caso of Japan. This unhealthy state of Iran's fi 
trade is not altering, as can be proved by the foreign trade balance 
1961 when the volume of imports to Tran was seven times larger 


M4 Beonomic Developments... p. 95. 
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the volume of exports in the ease of the German Federal Republic, 
twelve times larger in the easo of the U. 8. A., nine times in the ease 
of Groat Britain and 44 times in the case of Japan." For this reason 
tho trade with the U. 8. 8. R. is of such outstanding significance to 
Iran, as the partnership is based on parity; the U.S... R. buys Iran’s 
traditional export goods, the marketing of which otherwise causes 
considerable difficulties; furthermore, the trade carried on with the 
Soviet Union requires no foreign exchange, which Tran has always 
lucked and which is a necessary condition for purchase in the advanced. 
capitalist countries. In return for, tho traditional export goods the 
Iranian merchants have the possibility of purchasing various industrial 
products and equipment st a rich assortment. Finally, the immediate 
neighbourhood with the Soviet Union enables the Iranian merchants 
to achieve a quicker return of capital as compared to trading with the 
U.S. A. and other capitalist countries, These favourable aspects of 
trade with the U. S. 8. R. were fully revealed during the existence of 
the Mahabad Republic, when the Soviet: Union became the chiof factor 
promoting economic prosperity in the northern part of Iranian Kurd- 
istan, 

As shown above, the deficit in the foreign trade balance is being 
compensated by the export of oil, yet in thix connection an important 
circumstance has to be pointed out: First of all, the production, export, 
‘and sale of petroleum is managed by the imperialist Consortium, which 
implies that oil is not a commodity which Iran could dispose of, i. e. 
trade with, freely. All the conditions under which international trade 
with Iranian oil is carried out are fixed by the imperialist Consortium. 
Secondly, according to the agreement in force, Iran receives only 50 % 
of the revenue derived from the sale of oil, For these reasons we are 
justified to exclude oil from the number of goods exported from Iran 
‘nd to abstain from reckoning it ns one of Iran's export articles and 
‘ fall-value item on the foreign trade balance, 

It is noteworthy that the structure of the imperialist countries’ 
export to Tran is for the latter highly disadvantageous, the majority 
‘comprising consumption goods. This does not apply to the trade with 


‘Teheran Keonomist, 5, 1. 1983, 
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the socialist countries; the governmental journal Ettelaat admits that 
according to the recent agreement 80 % of Czechoslovakin’s export to 
Iran is formed by machinery and productive instruments. Machines 
and machinery parts constituted in the years 1956—1988 roughly 
15.% of the total amount of import" to Iran the remaining part 
comprising final products, especially Juxury goods and certain raw. 
materials, In the year 1960 Tran bought 16 million dollars worth of 
‘automobiles, “mostly passenger cars”, It is of interest that Iran has 
recently been importing even such goods which before were being 
exported, such as whent, cheese, oranges, apples and even carpets.18 
‘This is a result of the open-door business policy recommended to the 
economically underdeveloped countries by the bourgeois economists, 

‘The open-door policy produces a harmful effect upon the coun- 
try’s economy. The production costs of the goods produced at home 
are higher than those of the imported goods, against which no customs. 
barriers have been set up. ‘The prices of imported goods drop while the 
goods produced and consumed: within the country are gradui 
becoming more expensive, 


‘Table No. 23 
Index of Prices of Imported of 


Home Goods* (1955-100) 


[icteric 
| 
yo | os | ge aS 


* Report of the Planning Organisation No. 12, 1960, p. 162, 


When country like Iran, with a productivity of labour seve 
times lower than in the developed capitalist countries, pursues 


12“ Bueloat, 28. 2. 1961. 

4 Economie Decelopments..., p 109, 

Tn 1960 Tran iam ins, orange, apples and. alcoholic a 
Worth 2 million dollars; Stteladt; 20. 7. 196. 


open-door policy, it ean lead to nothing but stagnation of trade with 
domestic products and to ruin of the local industry. 


) Finance 


‘This unfavourable situation is clearly reflected in the balance of 
payments and in the financial standing of the country. 

The balance of payments has heen deficient for a number of 
oars, notwithstanding the fact that it is partly being balanced by the 
exportation of ofl and by the forcign currency thas acquired by the 
state, The deficit amounted to 10 mil, dollars in 1955, and by 1958, 
roached the figure of 97 mil. dollars.1* ‘Tho gross national debt to the 
National Bank inereased more than twioe from March 1953 till August, 
1959 - from 165 mil, dollars to 364 mil. dollars."” Regardless of the 
incomes aequired from the sale of oil amounting to approximately 
300 mil, dollars, the indebtedness of Iran to the imperialist countries 
and their banks greatly increased; in 1961 it exeeeded 700 mil, dollars, 
Tran began obtaining these loans in 1953 and had to make the payment 
already by 1959. ‘These short-term loans rendered at 6—7 per cont 
interest with various political and military conditions attached did not 
‘and could not lead to the goals proclaimed. 

A lasting inflation is but a natural consequence of the economic 
position; the amount of money in cireulation has grown at a reat 
speed (see Table No. 24). 

In the period from 1958 until 1962 the amount of money in 
circulation more than doubled, which caused the deprociation of the 
national curreney, a decrease of the gold and eurreney holdings, a rise 
in prices and an exceptionally rapid upward swing of living costs in 
the country. 

In some of the economically less developed countries inflationary 
measures can have a positive effect upon the economy. For this reason 
such provisions are, to a cetrain extent, admissible, on the condition 
that the means acquired through it be optimally utilized: Firstly, the 
4 Beonomie Developmenty,... p. 0, 

1 Mirovaya ebonomike € meshdunarodnyle otnoshenia, No, Li, 1961. 
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Table No. 2% means should be invested exclusively in 
Growth of the Amount of Rials 


Jo Circulation (in millions rx) Production. Secondly, the measure must 


lance between the growth of productit 
‘and the amount of money in circulatis 
The inflation must never reach « sta 
which would cause a depreciation of tl 
currency and & consequent distrust of th 
socioty in ite stability, which could lead 
to highly inauspicious consequences, Ob 
viously, inflation Jeads to a depreciation 
of the national curreney ax compared to: 
+ Bullain Bank Meni the foreign currencies and impairs its in 
Jran Teheran August, ternational standing. At the samo time 
cetecbe 104 yy causes an unfavoumble effect upon fo 

** Mond “in oS cign trade and an exhaustion of the cur 
Seiden: U. NSI317 ssnoy hold 


u New York os 
deectnn ta Mardi Prerequisite that foregn trade be 


‘The present-day situation in Iran shows utterly different ten- 
dencies: First of all, the majority of the money acquired through th 
inflationary measures is being invested in non-productive sphe 
(military purposes, speculative ventures with land, purchase of lux 
goods, etc,). Thus while explainiig the inflationary measure by 
concern for an increase in production, the state, in fact, uses them 
primarily for unproductive purposes, 

In the year 1957 tho state gained 7 milliard rials through a ne 
emission of money on the basis of an altered exchange rate of the 
(from 34.6 rs. = 1 § to 75 rs. = 1 §). Half of this sum, 3.5 milli 
Fials, was invested into the devolpment of agriculture. The money 
Put into circulation and was to be invested into agriculture only gras 
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dually till the Spring of 1962; the Agricultural Bank rendered the loans 
primarily to the large landed proprietors and their agents, who, as we 
have seen before, do not belong to those most interested in raising 
agricultural production. The result of such provisions is evident: 
Inflation is spreading, and production is showing signs of stagnation. 
As to Iranian Kurdistan, this part of the country received a more 
0.8 % of the sum and thorefore suffers equally from the consequences 
of the inflation, but receives nominally 20 times fewer loans than 
would correspond to the number of its population. 

‘The spread of inflation caused an unprecedented growth of the 
interest rate. The free annual rate of interest in Kirmanshah is 
24—38 9%" (similar to almost all areas of Iran). 

Where to seck an explanation? At first sight it might seem that 
if the inflation tends to spread and the amount of money in circulation 
is higher - the interest rate should be low. 

Although the free interest rate amounts to 24—36 %, that in the 
banks is three to four times lower, i, e. 6—7 %. This can be explained 
by the balancing of the state budget by Joans from the National Bank; 
as stated above, they amounted to as much as 364 mil. $ already by 
the year 1959, The state spends moat of the newly issued money for 
military purposes and administrative and current expenses, As a result, 
‘the inflation keeps spreading but the banks do not have the capital at 
their disposal for investment purposes, 

Further it is the speculative ventures, particularly thoee with 
Jand in snd around the cities, that exert a negative influence on the 
application of additional money, Hardly anyone is willing to sccu- 
mulate capital in order to make investments in production if ventures 
with land ean secure 50 to 100 % of annual interest rate. He buys land 
at the beginning of the year for 5 $ per xquare meter, and ean sel it by 
tho ond the same year already for 8—10 $ or even more, No wonder 
thon that it is rent which tends to undorgo the most rapid increase of 
all the indices of expenditures, From 1953 until 1961 the cost of living 
increased altogether by 76 %, rent alone by 120%, 

‘The high rate of interest retards accumulation and investments 


| Bulletin Bank Melti Iran, Tohornn 261, No, 27, 228. 
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of eapital into production and directs the standing means into non- 
productive spheres. 

A serious causo of tho present crisis of the Iranian economy is 
Irah’s participation in the agressive CENTO pact. Iran keeps an 
army numbering 260,000 men, out of which 30,000 are officers and 
60,000 non-commissioned officers. For the upkeep of the country's 
armed forces Iran spends over 40% of the total national income. 
From the beginning of 1953 till the beginning of 1961 the military 
expenditure exceeded the sum of 866 mil. dollars.» The figure is higher 
than that standing for the total investments of Iran into industry, 
agrioulture, transport and communfeation, social and administrative 
projects, as realized and planned for the period 1958-1963, 

As regards forvign trado, this policy finds its reflection in the 
“open’ door” practice, From as early as 1953 Iran has virtually been 
an open market for all capitalist countries from the U. 8. A. to Thai- 
wan. This practice is founded on the well-known theary of “compar- 
able costs" declaring that tho freer the trade, the more and the better 
applicable is the principle of “comparable costs’. The theory maintains 
that international trade spontaneously leads to the optimum structure 
of international division of labour, and that each country is able to 
market best those goods which it produces under standing circum: 
stance for the minimum costs, Yet Iran not only remains a raw- 
material appendage of the imperialist countries, but ean no more sell 
the former traditional export goods either. As far as the international 
division of labour is concerned, from this point of view Iran's situation 
hus even worsened, which indicates that the application of the theory: 
of “comparable costs” on the relationship between developed capitalist. 
countries and the economically underdeveloped ones ean lead to noth= 
ing but impairment of the international standing of the latter. 

‘When mentioning the theory of “comparable costs” it would be 
useful to pay attention to one more problem: The monopolies advocat~ 
ing the theory apply it only one-sidedly; what would happen were the 
countries of the Middle East permitted to sell their oil freely on Uhe 


» — BakMare Emeu:, 21. 12. 1061, 
4 mechdunarodnye otmoshenia (MEMO), No. My 


basis of the theory? It is the monopolies that sell it for a price corres 
ponding to that of the oil from the Mexican Gulf - 23 dollars per ton, 
lathough the produetion costs of Middlo East oil are much lower. How 
would the West European market be effected if this oil was sold for 
the price of 10—15 dollars per tont Is it not Middle East oil that ix 
produced for the minimum production costs? Can it be by mere chanes 
that exactly the product produced in the countries of the Middle East 
for minimum costs cannot be sold freely on the world market? That it 
is exactly this product that is in the hands of international monopolies 
selling it for a monopoly price? { 
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CHAPTER x 


OIL AND ITS PLACE IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


1. OIL IN THE WORLD. 


Oil plays an exeeptionally significant role in the economy of Kurdistan 
just as it does in the economy of all the main oil producers in the 
Middlo East. The problems arising from its existence and exploitation 
apply to the entire area in gonoral and will definitely determing ita 
future economic and political development to a large degree. For thin 
Teason their complex treatment from the viewpoint of the whole 
Middle East appears to be necessary, the economic aspect of the 
Middle-East oil, and particularly its influence upon the future develop 
ment of this area, remaining at the same time in the centre of our 
analysis, 

Oil is reaching the height of its importance in the world economy, 
gradually replacing“coal us fuel and even moro strikingly as a raw 
material for chemical industry; a whole new branch of chemistry 
has emerged known us petrochemistry, having tremendous importance 
for the whole economy. Oil has become one of the most sought-for raw 
materials, because its extraction, transport, storage and processing are 
simpler and less costly than those of coal. In electric power production 
one ton of oil contains the same amount of calories as three tons of 
coal, and moreover, leaves no ashes. Furthermore, oil is becoming 
‘© significant factor for the production of nitrogen fertilizers for agri- 
culture. fn twenty years the share of oil has incressed from 10 % to 
60 %, whereas that of coal deacreased from 90 % to 40 %, 

‘The significance of petroleum as a strategic raw material ia 
beyond discussion. In spite of the fact that war is assuming a different, 
character due to the discovery and progress of rocket technology and 
the application of new kinds of fuel, oil still remains an important fuel 
for a present-day war, its strategic role being greatly stressed in the 
military projects of the imperialists and their aggressive pact N. A.'T. O, 
and the like, 
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It is quite natural, therefore, that the production of oil has 
increased from 20 mil, tons in the year 1900 to 1,200 mil. tons, i. se. 
sixty times the amount, in the year 1962, 

At prosent there are four main areas of oil extraction-the U. 8.A., 
the Caribbean area (Venezuela), the Middlo Kast, and the U.S.S.R. 
In the year 1961 the production of oil in the Middle East exceeded ane 
quarter of the total production in the world, the rate of growth of pro 
duction being the highest in the capitalist world. In the Middle East 
the production increased between 1950 and 1961 by 218 %, in Vene- 
ucla by 04 %, in the U. 8, A. by a mere 30 % daring the same period. 
‘Tho countries of the Middle East possess three fifths of the hitherto 
ascertained oil supplies of the world. This means that in a very short 
time the Middle East will get ahead of the U. 8. A., and thus become 
the foremost producer of oil in the world. 

The above quoted data are sufficient evidence of the signi- 
ficence of Middle East petroleum for the economy of the capitalist 
countries, particularly for Western Europe as its chief consumer, and 
they indicate the extremely important role it is going to play in the 
economy of the entire capitalist world, including the U, 8. A., in the 
future. 


2. OIL IN THE MIDDLE EAST AND THE PETROLEUM MONOPOLIES 


Despite the immense importance of oil for the economy and the 
dovelopment of the Middle East countries,* it is not the nations con- 
corned that take decisions about it, National capital in petroleum 
constitutes Jess than one per cent of the total eapital, the entire petro 
loum industry being, in fact, controlled by imperialist petroleum 
monopolies, among which the American monopolies have attained 


' Petroleum Press Service (PPS), September 1962, p. 324. 

+ In this troatiso wo are referring to tho following countries: Tran, Iraq 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Qatar, tho Neutral zono and Bahrain. We aro 
not considering Egypt, Turkey and Tarael, as altogether they produce 
just over 1 % of the total oil production of tho Middle East. (A.) 
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especially the Italian and Japanese companies, being outside the I. C, 
‘will become # source of considerable difficulties to the latter. 

At present a hard struggle is taking place between the individual 
monopolies for » dominant position in the exploitation of oil in the 
Middle East. Where is the source of such extrsordinary interest in the 
Middle-East oil? 

Oil is produced in the Middle East at a minimum cost. In the 
Mexican Gulf the cont of oil is 2 dollars por barrel - in the Middle East 
10—35 cents, which is five to twenty times less, this difference being 
due to the location and natural sotting of the oil deposits in the latter; 
it is sufficient if we stato that with one oil well in Iran, Saudi Arabia 
or Kuwait 500 times more oil is produced as compared to the U. 8. A. 
A single well in Kuwait produces approximately 710 tons per day, 
‘820 tons in Sandi Arabin, 950 tons in Iraq, 1,115 tons in Iran, whereas. 
‘mere 1,65 tons in the U. 8. A. There exist no dry holes; on the other 
hand, these constitute somo 40 % of all oil wells made in the U. S.A, 
which increases the costs by a further one million dollars every yeur, 
Moreover, the oil industry in the Middle East has the most up-to-date 


* Members of the international potroleam cartel are ax follows: five 
Atserican monopolies, namely Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
Standard Oi Company of California, Socony Vaouum Oil Company, 
Gulf Oil Corporation, ‘Tho Texas Company: furthermore the British. 
Duich company Rayal Datch Shell, the British Petroleum Company, 
formerly Anglo-Tranian Oi! Company, and the Compagnie Frangaiso dot 
Pétrolen. (A) f 


‘equipment. Most part of the mining and processing of oil is automati- 
zed and the automation process is still continuing. For this reason the 
number of workers in oil industry gradually decreases in spite of the 
rapid growth of production, ‘The spread of automation, meaning a 
substantial growth of labour productivity, ix most profitable to the 
monopolies, which fee! no concern whatsoever about its social conse- 
quences, especially the growth of the masses of unemployed, On the 
contrary, a low number of workers is most welcome to them, ax they 
profor a few workers with a ‘good income” to a largo number with 
‘8 meagre wage. Such procedure is advantageous from the political 
aspect too, as it enables the forming of a section of the so-called wor- 
ers’ arsitocracy from permanent employees under the conditions of 
the Middle East, which is to impair the role of the workers in the 
petroleum industry in the working-class movement, in the country as 
such, and particularly in the struggle against the foreign petroleum 
monopolies. 

‘The generally low wages of the oil industry workers in the 
Middle East, being on the average eight times lower than in the 
U.S. A,, is also # favourable circumstance of great importance to the 
monopoties.* 

‘Thanks to exceptionally high productivity of labour combined 
with hard exploitation the Middle-East oil has become the cheapest 
in the entire capitalist world. 

‘The Middle-East oilfields aro the closest to the European market, 
which is the main importer, and the problem of transport is further- 
more facilitated by the fact that most of the oil mined in the Middle 
East is extracted cither directly on the coast, mainly along the Persian 


* ‘Tho monthly income of a skilled worker in the oil industry amounts 
to 70-80 dollars, which, in tho Middlo East, in comparatively higher 
than in other industries, whore tho skilled worker's wage is 40-50 $ 
meri 

+ | Theo are considerable differenoot iti the standard of wages in the 
indMidual countries of the Middlo East: The wages are higher in countries 
‘with a higher living standard, where the workers are more advaticed 
{in their class consciousmom and tradition of steugrle against. the oil 
‘monopolies, such as Iran and Irnq, than, for instance, in Saudi Arabia, 
(ay 
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Gulf, or is easily conveyed to the Mediterranean Sea by pipe-lines, 
Shipping of oil has proved to be the cheapest means of transport; the 
average costs of sea transport were seventy times lower after World 
War Two than by road, twonty times lower than railway and four 
times lower than pipe-line transportation. 

‘The lack of petroleum in the Far East is generally known, and 
the Far East alone imports 10% of the oil produced in the Middle 
East, which, considering the oil-mining areas of the capitalist world, aro 
‘gain the nearest, 

The advantages of tho concession agreements concluded with 
the Middle-East countries on the extraction of oil aro so attractive that 
the petroleum monopolies make every effort in order to be able to 
mine oil in this part of the world. For example the American mono: 
polies carn a yearly profit of 20 % in the U.S. A., 35% in Venezuela, 
and 100 % in the Middle East on the same amount of investment. 

As will he shown Inter, the division of profit on the principle of 
50: 50 which forms tho basis of the agreements made between the 
petroleum companies and the governments of the Middle Kast, ia 
feigned and misleading, ‘The profit made by the monoplies is, in fact, 
auch higher. ‘The official net income alone, as presented in the publio- 

ion of the U. N. O. was 1,500 mil, dollars in the year 1961. 

‘The prospects of future development of the oil industry in the 
Middle East are the best in the capitalist world. Over 70% of the 
hitherto ascertained supplies of petroleum are located in this area, and 
new domes are being discovered every year, whereas the extensive 
exploration projects in other parts of the capitalist world are carried 
‘out with poor results, 

In the period betwoen 1950 and 1962 the share of Middle-Kast 
oil in world production increased from 16.9 % to 25%, ‘The following 
index of oil production in the three main oil producing regions of the 
capitalist world during the Inst five years is highly illustrative of the 
recent development. ’ 

The Table No. 25 indicates that during the five Fears the 
production of oil in the U. §, A. has remained basically the same, 
in Venezuela it increased by 17 % and in the Middle East by 
71 %, The supplies of oil ascertained in the U.S, A. in 1958 amounts 
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‘able No, 25 
Production of Oi ia Millions of Tons 


ed to twelve times the average por annum output, in Venezuela 15 
times, and in the Middle East in the yoar 161 it amounted to 90 


average yearly outputs, 


3. THE 50:50 PRINCIPLE AND ITS APPLICATION 


‘Hand in hand with the growing importance of petroleum in the 
economy of the countries of the Middle East, the endeavours on the 
part of these countries, aimed at increasing their share of the profits, 
ro constantly gaining weight. Most of the countries suffer from im: 
mense economie difficulties, and the deficit in their budgets, togother 
with lack of capital required for the realization of the development 
plans, add to their efforts. The advancing anti-imperialist movement 
taking place in the countries in question, especially the feeling of re- 
sistance towards the petroleum monopolies, added to the above men- 
tioned economic factors, force the respective governments to demand 
from the monopolies a more fair division of profits gained from the oil 
industry. The governments of these countries are well aware of the 
present-day international situation being favourable for their demands 
and the entire socialist world being on their side, together with the 
nations of the noncommited countries and the democrats of the 
advanced capitalist countries, It is for this reason that they have taken 
« firmer attitude towards the monopolies, some of them even certain 
concrete steps. 

‘As yet jikies cuts have been aimed at increasing the incomes 


from oil of the countries in tho Middle Kast in the frame of the existing. 
‘agreements between them and the petroleum monopolies, whieh as we 
know, are officially established on the principle of 50 - 50. 

Tt should first be pointed ont that the quoted principle had been 
attained as a result of a strenuous and long struggle, Before that, the 
share received by the countries in question was lower still. To give an 
example - beginning with the year 1908, when the extraction of oil in 
Iran started, until 1950, when the nationalization of tho Iranian 
petroleum industry took place, the former Anglo-Iranisn Oil Company 
extracted in Iran altogethor $26 million tons of potroloam, for which 
‘@ mere 105 million pounds sterling were paid to Iran, the A. I. 0. 0. 
having gained 790 million pounds. On evory ton of oil the company 
made a profit of over £ 2, whilo tho income of Iran was 6 shillings, i 
seven times less. 

‘After the Second World War the countries of the Middle Bast 
began a concentrated fight against the monopolies, which in 1950 
culminated in the nationalization of the Iranian petroleum industry, 
the then biggest producer of oil in this part of the world. Later, in 1954, 
Iranian oil did once again fall under the sway of the petroleum mono 
polies (this time the A. I. O, C. was replaced by the International 
Consortium); nevertheless, this event made the people of these coun 
ries realize for the first time, of what enormons wealth they were be 
robbed by the monopolies. 

‘The increasing protests of the public against the monopoli 
compelled the latter to make certain concessions, by which form 
contracts were revised and consequently the so-called agreement 
‘on the division of profit on the 50 ; 50 basis came into being. 

For this purpose the profit is calculated according to the so 
called post-prico,* Before 1948 the price of oil had been reckoned 
cording to the production costs in the U.S. A. At that time, 
U.S. A. were by far the biggest producer and consumer of oil in th 
world; since then, however, they turned from an oil-exporting country 
into an importer of oil, and the petroleum monopolies began to reck« 
the production costs of the Venezuela oil as basis for fixing the prio 

* ‘The price of oil posted by the petroloumn monopolies by the Per 

Galf. (A) 


At present the situation in the production costs per unit of erude oil 
are as follows: 


Table No, 26 
Production Costs per Barrel (in dollars):* 


Ekonomika kapitalisticheakith stran poste etoros mirovoi eoiny, Moscow 
1950, p. 101. 
MEMO 1959/1, p. 123. 


On the average the production costs in the Middle East are one 
tonth of those in the Mexican Gulf and one fourth of those in the 
Caribbean Sea, Tho prices of crude oil in the individual oil producing 
arens are as follows. 


Table No, 27 
Price of Crude Oil per Berrel in 1962 (in dolars)* 


Lie 
Lae 
2.078" 
gor 
Lage 

Caribbean See a.gaeer 

Gulf of Mexioo {avorngo) 315—3,25% 


Compe abeciieg io Riess? Service, 1962. 


‘The table shows that the disparity in prices is smaller than that 
in the production costs. ‘This can be explained by the fact that the 


production costs, as given in Table No. 26, correspond more or less to. 
the actual costs of production, whereas the prices, as stated in Table 


called post-prico. It is these prices, on the basis of which the count 
ofthe Middle East reccive 50 ¢/, of profit, after the production 
have been deducted. Both the production costs and the above men= 
tioned post-prices are fixed by the monopolies. It is noteworthy that 
€. g, the Traq Petroleum Company states the same production costs, 
13 shillings ‘per ton, whether the oil be mined at Kirkuk, Basrah 
Mosul, although the conditions of production in the areas mentioned 
diffor to a great extent, In addition, the given costs havo remained 
Practically unaltered during the whole post-war period. 

‘The worst conditions of production are in the U. 8. A.; tl 
international valuo of petroleum is therefore fixed according to them, 
‘The role of the international petroleum eartel fixing a high monopol 
Price of oil for the entire capitalist world, should not be ignored either, 
‘The above implies that the international price of oil is, in fact, perman. 
ently fixed according to the prico of oil extracted in the U. 8, A. and 
pot according to Venezuela oil, ax the spokesmen of the I. C. are t 
to prove. 

‘The price of Middlo-Hast petroleum should be 3.15—3.26 doll 
per barrel, which is almost twice the present post-price. This would. 
‘moan a material increase in the income of the countries concerned 
seemingly the profits of the petroleum monopolies should be higher 
too, The actual state of affairs, however, is not that simple, 

Here the I. C. appears in all its might, In 1960 the cartel control 
61 % of the production of oil in the capitalist world and 94 % of 
oil-production of the Middle Hust, This means that the I. C, is by 
the most powerful ruler over the production and distribution 
Petroleum in the capitalist countries. Such dominant position enabl 
the cartel to carry out large-acale price manipulations. In the Persi 
Gulf the oil is only being transferred, no trading takes place 
‘The actual dealing takes place in Western Europe, where oil is 
sold for the international price. These manipulations are a source 
tromendous profits to the T. C., to the detriment of the countries in 
Middle East of course, as the difference botween the post-price of 
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in the Persian Gulf and the international price amounts to one dollar 
per barrel, i. ¢, 7.2 dollars per ton, at loast7 As far as the Middle East 
is concerned, in 1962 the difference surpassed 2 milliards dollars. Ax 
for Kurdistan, the difference exceeded 250 million dollars, out of 
which ono half, due to the country, was stolen by the monopolies 
through their price machinations. To illustrate the significance of the 
sum - 125 mil. dollars represent 12.5% of the total national income of 
all parts of Kurdistan. The comparison of price of crude oil reveals 
that even if Venezuela oil is reckoned ns basis, the post-price in the 
Persian Gulf is lower by at least 0.5 dollars per barrel, 

In the course of the last five yours the countries of the Middle 
Kast received the following sums from the petroleum companies: 


Table No. 28 


ncomes from ‘of the Countries in the Middle East during 1957—1961 (in 
imillons of dollars) 


[os [me [ ome | | 


! 
| tran as | 272 202 285 200 
Pe SSarevoeiech ses eal 8 
‘Saudi Arabia 303 302 20sec | sgee more 
Kuwait 08 364 sor" | 4008" ane 


Entire Middle* Eat | tore | 224 | 1974 | 1360 | 14soee® 
| 


‘+ Table uccording to PPS, 1962 
author. 


** the noutral zone not ineluded, 
*** an estimated figure. 
* Bahrain and Qatar incloded. 


‘Tho table indicates an absoluto increase in the incomes, but we 
must take into account the income por ton, which in the respective 
‘years was the following: 

7 Bor tho make of simplifeation and with regard to the higher demity 
rate of American oil the minimum figure of 1 dollar has beon reckoned; 
fo. the difference in price betwoon American and Iranian oll: 3.15 — 
= 2.07 = 1,08. (Ay) 
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Table No. 29 


| {1907 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 


Middle East | nul Pes | oa 
fe jo |e | a | si 


I follows that in the course of five years the income per ton of 
oil decreased in the Middle Rast by 70 cents, i. e. by 12 %. Thus in 
1961 alone the countries of this area suffered a loss corresponding to 
approximately 196 million dollars, 

It is worthwhile to pay closer attention to some of the figures 
given in the above table. The production of oil in Iran, controlled by 
the Consortium increased in 1961 by 8 mil. tons as compared to the 
year 1960; the income of the country was, however, only 5 mil, dollars 
higher, which means that in return for each additional ton of oil pro- 
duced in 1961 Iran received but 60 cents. In Iraq, the production grew 
by one mil. tons, while the incomes decreased by two million dollars, 
In the year 1960 a further reduction in the post-price was announced, 
by which the countries of th Middle East lose 8—4 % of their inco- 
mos. These countries, joined in September 1960 by Venezuela, founded 
in Baghdad the so-called Organization of Petroleum Exporting Count- 
ries (O. P. E. C.)* The memberstates stated that oil constitutes the 
fundamental part of the income and their investment in economic plans; 
the budget equilibrium is directly dependent on the production of oil, 
which “‘as a capital, which is not inexhaustible, has to be replaced by. 
other eapital in proportion to the rate of its consumption.” 

All that has been said concerning crude oil, applies with even 
greater foree to petroleum products, How enormous the profits made 
by the petroleum monopolies aro can be illustrated by the fact that 
they sell a ton of oil to the West-Kuropean consumer for the average 
Price of 240 dollars, which is a price 160 times higher than the av 

+ Memberstates of the Organisation of Potroloum Exporting Coi 
are Iran, Iraq. Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Venozvela. The organization 

was Inter joined by Quiar, Libya and Indonesia, (A.) 
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production costa in the Middle Kast, (As stated, the costs of one barrel 
amounted to 21 cents, which is approximately 1.5 dollars per ton.) 

‘The advocates of the I. C. explain this disparity by the heavy 
taxes assessed by the importing countries, without, however, mention- 
ing the actual figures, Novertholess, it is clour that the costs of trans- 
port, processing and marketing, together with the import tax levied 
hy the importing countries, however heavy, cannot raise the costs 
160 times, 

‘The representative of Saudi Arabia in the U.N. O. worked out 
‘that the petroleum monopolies gain 20 cents on the transport of one 
barrel of oil from the Middle Kast, one dollar on the processing and 2 
dollars for marketing, i. 0. altogether 3.2 dollars. 

Saming up the above, wo arrive, at the following conclusion; 
‘The production costs of crude oil in the Middle East are 1.5 dollars per 
ton. The oil monopolies declare the investigation projects connected 
with oil to be extremely high - let us presume them to constitute one 
third of the production costs, which would thus amount to two dollars. 
A ton of crude oil from the Middle East is sold on the world market for 
23.8 dollars (= one barrel for 8,15), and here is the source of the im- 
mense profits made by the monopolies on the Middle-East oil, 


Tabla No, 30 
Net Income Made by the Petroleum Monopolies on Middle-East Oil (In dollars per ton) 


Rea ie ] | 


Exploration | Incomes ofthe ‘Total | Selling 
and Production | Midilo-Bast haps Price 
| 


Conte Countries 


‘The production of oil in all Middle East in 1962 exceeded 300 
mil, tons, the ineomes received by the Middle-East countries amounted 
to 1,530 mil. dollars. The profits made by the monopolies, however, 
rwached the sum of 4,880 mil. dollars. Moreover, 20% of the petroleum 
(60 mil tons) are processed in the Middle East. ‘Taking the calculations 
of the Saudi Arabia’ representative as basis for our calculations, i, e. 
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3.20 per barrel (23 dollars por ton) in Sandi Arabia and about 20 dollars, 
in the other Middle East countries,” it would mean an additional profit 
of 1,200 mil. dollars. 

‘The profits of the petroleum monopolies from oil produced in the: 
Middle East run into the phantastic figure of 6,060 mil. dollars, i. 6. 
15 % more than the entire national revenue of all the Middie-East oil. 
exporting countries. It is not by mere chance that the profits made by 
the biggest petroleum monopolies in the last decade reached the 
astronomical figure - 64 milliard dollars.” 

‘The above figures clearly indicate that the socalled 50 ; 50 
principle is » concealed impostury, According ta the above calculations, 
the ration is not 50: 50 but 71 20,2 in favour of the monopolies, 
which further indicates that within the frame of the present agreements, 
it is possible to raise the incomes of the O. P. E. C. members in the 
Middle East twice or even 2.6 times, Were the incomes on Kurdish oil) 
alone raised to twice the present amount, it would have meant another 
180 mil. dollars e. g. in 1962, 

‘The potroleum monopolies often speak about great capital assets 
required for the extraction of oil, yet those invested in the Middle East: 
are the lowest in the whole capitalist world. 


Table No, 31 
Average Investments for 40 Years (1949-1958) per Ton in Oil Enacted (i doilars)* 
| USA, Canada | Venezuole | Middle Bast) Far East |) Other 

| | | | Counisiea 
| usa | a2 | sz | aw | oe | toe 


t j 
* ALT. Bohedamoy, Neftianaya venta e sranakh kapitatisna, Mow 
wow 1062, p, 270, 


‘The countries of the Middle Kast have already for a number of 
years been searching for more advantageous contracts on extraction. 
* In Tran and Inq the production costs for the prosesing of potrolowrn 


4arv somewhat higher than in Saudi Arabia. (A.) 
% World Petroleum Industry, Now York 1961, p. 27, 
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of oil outside the I. C. In 1957 Tran concluded an agreement with the 
Italian state company E. N. 1., with the American Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana and the Canadian company Sophire Petroleum 
. These companies are no more in possession of concession 
rights, but hold 50% of the shares of a composite company. The 
remaining 60 % are in the possession of the Iranian national patroleni 
pany, Here the 50 : 50 principle is applied, too; as Iran holds 50 % 
of the shares, its income forms 75 % of the total profit, Other important 
contracts haye been made between Kuwait and the Japanese company’ 
and between Saudi Arabia and Arabia Sckiyu, ‘Tho 
1 of these countries dock not participate, but Saudi 
Arabia. is going to receive 56%, and Kuwait 67 % of the profit mad 
on all the operations, including the extraction and the marketing of 
petroleum products. Evidently these contracts are not in full concord 
with the interests of the nations of the Middle East either, and have 
eon concluded ‘without their participation and consent and against 
their wishes. Nevertheless the advantages of these agreements, as 
compared to concession contract concluded with the I. C. should not 
he overlooked. The above mentioned agreements are furthermore 
ulvantageous in that the countries concerned will be able to exercise 
control over all the transactions made by the respective companies. 
‘The signiticance of the agreements is as yet of qualitative and legal 
nature only, but they constitute the first step towards impairing the 
ileged standing of the IC. No donbt, the future will reveal the 
practical advantages of these contracts in comparison to those con- 
cluded with the 1. C. 


4, NATIONALIZATION OF THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY AND THE 
PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


Following series of lengthy fruitless negotiations with the TC. 

monopolies, the countries associated in the O. P. B. C. finally arrived 
‘it the conclusion that it is necessary to adopt firmer provisions. Their 
uovernments have not, as yet, considered the nationalization of petro- 
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Joum industry at all; nevertheless this measure as a last solution can- 
not be climinated altogether - the more, because it has alreai 
‘4 certain tradition in tho Middle Kast. In addition, the internations 
political situation is favourable for materializin 

project. The era when the appearance of the British navy in the Pet 
ssian Gulf decided everything, hing been over for a long time. Yet, 

the economic aspect, the situation is far from being that simple, 

In the year 1962 the Middle East exported over 270 mil. tom 
oil. In the ease of nationalization and a potential subsequent boyeo 
of Middle-East oil on the part of the imperialist powers, this in no 
‘4 product that could be imported by the socialist countries. The 
Union is @ big exporter of oil, and the same applies to Roumaniny 
Needless to xay, tho remaining countries of the Council for Mutual 
Economie Aid (importing oil from the Soviet Union) would be unable 
to consume a substantin! part of Middle East petroleum, which thus) 
constitutes the oxly important product with little prospects of 
in the socialist countries in the nesr future. 

On the other hand, the capitalist part of the world and espoci 
the West-European countries aro largely dependent on oil from 
Middle East, ‘The importance of oil in theit economy has grown to st 
‘an extent that it is impossible to roplace it in ite role as fuel, the less 
as raw material; ‘These countries, and those outaide the I. ©. in parti 
cular, are at present importing Soviet oil. ‘The question arises as ta 
why they could not buy nationalized oil from the Middlo Kast 
countries of Western Eurnpe and also certain countries in the Far Ki 
(c.g: Japan, Australin) are in great need of oil. The dependence is thu 
mutual: ‘The consumption of Middle East oil on the West-Europe 
markot and the economy of the West-Ruropean countries on the 
Anetion of oil in the Middle Bast, 

When the nationalization of the Iranian potroloum industry: 
took place in 1950, the requirements made by Western Europe, whieh, 
by the way, were soveral times lowor than at present, wore fully 
complied with by the U, 8, A, and by some other countries of th 
Middle East. The 1. C. monopolies expanded the oil production 
these countries on behalf of Iran. ‘The West-Knropean market and t 
of the whole capitalist world way well supplied by oit from other 
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Middle East countries and partly also from tho U. S. A. As a result, 
the produotion of oil in Iran decreased to stich a level as to supply the 
home market, whereas in the other countries of the Middle Bast: pro- 
duotion grew at great speed. 

‘At present the U. S. A, are no more able to export oil, on the 
contrary they import «large amount: the production ofoil in Venezuela 
would not be suflicient to supply Latin America, the import needs of 
the'U. §. A., and the consumption in Western Europe in addition. 

From tho above follows a further conclusion, namely that success 
in-nationalization of oil is conditioned by solidarity on the part of the 
0. P. E. C. countries and their joint action directed against: the I. C. 
‘The member-states of the O. P. B. C. were well aware of this from the 
very beginning and have declared in point No. 4 of their first resolution 
issued at the organization's constituent meeting: “... that no member- 
state will accept such advantages offered by the jwstroleum companies, 
that would menace the member-states in materializing joint resoli- 
tions." 

On tho other hand, for the petroleum exporting countries in the 
Middle East thero still exists at present the possibility to manage 
without oil for somo time. It is obvious that these countries can, rely 
on active economic support from the countries of the socialist camp. 

‘The request to nationalize the petroleum industry is therefore 
a realizable one, by which we do not imply that the petroleam mono- 
polies and even the members of the I. O, would not be ‘permitted to 
participate in tho extraction, processing, transport and marketing of 
Middle East oil. This, hewover, could take place only on the basis of 
how fair principles. First of all, the petroleum companies would have 
to respect the sovereignity of the countries concerned. At present they 
constitute political factor of first-rate importance; they organize 
conspiracies, and coup. d’états. No anti-popnlar action takes place 
without the monopolies having the main say. ‘They: interfore in all 
matters of the entire area. By no mere chanoe do the people of the 
Middle East describe their role ag that of “a state within astato", The 
demand of the patriotic forces expressed in the slogan “No oil rather 


1 Etetoat, 12,12. 1960. 
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than the presence of oil monopolies" is but a reflection of justi 
anger. 


‘The significance of the O. P. EC. consists in the very fact t 
the organization created w united front of the petroleum export 
countries, which, if unity and solidarity of the member-states 
secured, reckoning on nationalization'as an emergency but not ini 
‘able measure, will force the monopolies to make concessions to tl 
demands. 

Successful nationalization is conditioned by the support of 
masses, first of all of the working class, which is most concerned wit 
the nationalization of the petroleum industry. Recent experience 
the Middle East countries shows clearly that no attempt of the 
actionary ruling sections, nor that of the national bourgeoisie, to 
the oil monopolies and their own people at the same time can 
with success. The struggle against the monopolies cannot achi 
victory without the support of the people, 

Nationalization will in any caso encounter temporary difficult 
in the mining, processing, transport of oil, and with the organizati 
of ite marketing. The Middle Kast has only few native experts, a Iango 
Part of the refineries, moans of transport, and store-houses, belong to 
the I. ©. or are directly undor its influence, The sale of petroleum will 
be obstructed by the I. C. branches controlling the most important 
markets. A consistent and uncompromising attitude towards the I, 
‘monopolies will result in a gradual removal of these obstacles, and 


In addition, the West-European countries outside the 1. C., especially 
the German Federal Republic and Italy, knowing that the I. C, bran- 

hes are selling them oil for a high monopoly price, make no efforts to. 
conceal that direct purchase of petroleum from the Middlo East would. 
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bo most welcome to them, And it ix these states that are the main 
importers of Soviet oil in Western Europe. An official statement has 
heen made as to the companies of G, F, R, being keen on a direct 
purchase of petrolevm from the Iranian petroleum company. 


5, PETROLEUM AND ITS RELATION TO ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


From all that hae boon said above we ean draw the following 
conclusions: On the one hand, the Middle-East petroleum exporting 
countries have a yearly national ineome of approximately 150 dollars 
per head, which is eight times les than the advanced capitalist 
countries in Western Europe and one twentieth of the per-capita 
national income of the U. S. A. The people of these countries live in 
poverty, suffering and illiteracy, On tho other hand, the nations of 
thoso countries are being robbed year by yeur of several milliard dol- 
lars. Were the profits made on potroloum divided justly, if only 
according to the present 50; 50 principle, many of the most urgent 
economic and social problems of theso countries could be solved, 

The incomes from oil could become a source of accumulation. 
In the economically underdeveloped countries luck of eapital consti- 
tutes the chiof obstacle to quick economic development. In the course 
of the next few decades oil can bring the Middle-East countries ineo- 
‘mes amounting to many milliards of dollars. 

Estimates concerning the future prospects of petroleum indicate 
that in the course of the next ten years oil will become the main source 
of energy and the role of natural gas will increase, In 170 oil togother 
With nntural gas are supposed to constitute two thirds of the sources 
of power; tho increase in their production will be of a higher rato than 
the growth of power itself: The increase of all electric power will ammount 
to 1/,, whereas that of petrolenm and natural gas will reach the total 
of 66%, the greatest share of the increase coming from the countries 
of the Middle East, which will become the main petroleum producing, 
and exporting area of the capitalist world. 
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Table No. 32 ’ 
‘Approximate Growth of the Share of Middle East Oil in the Total Production of the 
Capitalist World in the Years 1960—1970 (in mil. tons)* 


Average 
Growth per 
Annom 


a 
mes 


| 1960 | 1970 


885 | 1375 a5% | 45% 
25 a5 | stom | ase 
Tho Shar ofthe Mile art| 3 4 | yg 
crear % | ma bees 
* The able has bean compiled according to World Petrelenm Industry, Now 
‘York 1961. Tho Middle Enatextimate ia bax on the incteass of patrolourn 
Prodootion during 1950-1000 and tho prospects of future development 
‘% compared with the romaining oil procuction areas in the capitalist 
world. (A.) 


‘The existence of enormous supplies of oil would enable its ex- 
Ploitation for building up a fuel and electric power basis; conseqnently, 
electrification and the production of cheap electric power would bo. 
come a question at issue, 

It is already amazing that tho Middle East producing 36 9% of 
oil, which means over 12 % of powor sources of the eapitalist world, 
has an exceptionally low electrio power basis and the consumption of 
clectrie power in these countries is a mere tenth of the consumption of 
the advanced capitalist countries, 

‘The present situation must undergo a substantial change in the 
coming ten years, which must result in the countries of the Middle 
East being able to build their electric power bases on petroleum, to 
commence electrification and introduce electric power into industries 
and agriculture. In so far as Kurdistan is concerned, thero are largo 
sources of hydro-power. Tho building up of electric power stations 
utilizing oil, combined with the construction of hydroelectric power 
Plants, could considerably speed up the electrification Pprocess'in Kurd- 
istan, 


Oil could servo as a raw matorial for tho creation of an extensive 
chemical industry, where the Middle East could specialize in petro- 
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chemistry - a branch with great prospect for the futnre. It should be 
added that the petroleum exporting countries: in this ares possess 
‘extensive supplies of natural gas; In theyear 1961 6,707 milliard eubie 
metres of natural gas were axcertained.)* In 1960 alone 21,000 rail, 
cubic metres of natural gas extracted together with oil remained 
unused.1* Such resources would enable the chemical industry to deve- 
lop to such an extent that it could mean the boginning of the countries’ 
industrialization and become the basis of their heavy industry; it 
could also serve as raw material for the production of w sufficient 
‘amount of consumer goods and contribute to a radical ehange in the 
present state of agriculture, 

As mentioned above, x great majority of oil was exported in ite 
crude form, The further development of the petroloum-processing 
industry must alter the situation to the henefit of the oil exporting 
countries in the sonse that the petroleum export will comprise a majo: 
rity of oil produots. Large-scale investments obtained from the incomes 
from oil and the development of manufacturing and chemical industries 
will effectively help to solve tho question of expanding the home 
market and mobilizing all other home sources for farther economic 
progress. The export of petroleum will solve the problems of balance 
of trade, It is generally known that the economically less developed 
countries luck the sufficient quantity of goods for export, in return for 
which they could import the products they urgently need. For the 
first fow years this question could be salved hy the export of oil and 
petroloum products. After some time the countries of the Middle East 
conld export chemical products and products of chemical industry. 

‘The balance of payments could be solved by means of exporting 
petroleum, In return for the currencies obtained the countries of the 
Middle East could purchase machinery and equipment needed for 
industrialization. 

‘The future advanee in the petroloum industry will greatly pro- 
mote the significance of the state sector of the Middle East countries. 
‘The incomes from oil, which the stato is going to receive, will convert 
the state sector into the biggest: entrepreneur in the country, which 
\* PPS, Novernber 1962, p, 406. 

Ibid. 
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will have a favourable effect. as a decisive factor in industrial: 

‘There exist already now certain attempts on the part of the 
to mine oil by means of national capital, No doubt, national capital 
the petroleum industry, as the main form of the state sector, will 
come an economie stronghold of the anti-imperialist forces in th 
struggle against the foreign petroleum monopolies and in their en 
avours to build up an independent national petroleum industry. 
present development indicates that it will be the petroleum indi 
which in the countries of the Middle East will form the foundations 
industrialization, Strengthening of the state sector against 
imperialist capital, on the ono hand, nnd against private capital wit 
the country, on the other, objectively means a great atep for 
towards the creation of favourable conditions for optimum. px 
Of the countries’ economies. 

‘These are some of tho results which might in the future be achie 
ved by the countries of the Middle Kast, including Kurdistan. It m 
that petroleum will play decisive role in the complex solution of tl 
most important problems in economic progress. The oil supplies, 
course, are not inexhaustible, and their utilization must therefo 
be planned and economical. As to the I. C., it exploite the oll regard 
‘of economy and literally wastes the gas. The countries in the Mi 
East would have to settle the problem of extracting the oil in eon 
with the needs of their economies and with a complete utilization 
the underground natural gas, Under such management the supplie 
‘would last for several decades at least. 

Until 1980 petroleum and gas will definitely have the bi 
share as a source of energy and will be « highly sought-for raw mat 
for the chemical industry. By them it would be desirable to nolve 
main problems of economic progros in order that oil be really tepl: 
by “other capital” at the rate it is being consumed. 
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PART Ill 
THE KURDISH QUESTION 


CHAPTER x! 


THE KURDISH QUESTION IN OUR DAYS 


1, SPECIFIC ASPECTS OF THE KURDISH QUESTION 


Before approaching the main problem concerning the solution of the 
Kurdish question we have to mention some of its specificities which 
follow from the facts discussed in the preceding parts of this treatise. 

‘Tho national-liberation movement of the Kurdish people is at 
present directed not only against imperialiam as an arch enemy, bub 
againat the ruling classes of Iran, ‘Turkey and Iraq, too. The dominant 
nations of these countries - Persians, ‘Turks and Arabs - are, however, 
themselves still in the stage of anti-imperialist struggle. In other words 
~ the Kurdish people are striving for their national independence 
amidst the national-liberation movement of the people of the other 
countries. This phenomenon sometimes gives rise to confusion; not 
always is it easy for the Kurdish people as an oppressed nation to 
inguish their chief enemy - imperialism, as they wage their struggle 
directly against the governments of the respective countries, The 
impression that the struggle is not olearly directed against imperialism 
is due to the fact that the countries inhabited by Kurds enjoy formal 
independence and the influence exercised hy the imperialist power 
does not assume the classic colonial form, remaining concealed behind 
the state authorities of the foudal-comprador bourgeoisie, which, 
though seemingly native. is, in fact, a stronghold for the interests of 
the imperialists. 

Beginning with the termination of World War I the leading 
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imperialist states have aimed at misusing the situation for their own 
benefit by sowing nationalistic discord, assuming the role of advoc 
of the Kurds‘interests and thus bringing confusion into the entire) 
nationalliberation movement, It ix sufficient to recollect the Brit 
policy in Iraq and ‘Turkey right after the First World War, the B 
and the French policy in Iraq and Syria between the two World Ws 
and the U. S. policy in Tran and Iraq since the second World War. 
should be admitted that the disruptive policy pursued by the imp 
rialists boro fruit in some cases ond not infrequently was it the main 
cause of a dofeat of the Kurdish people's struggle. The historic 
experience gained in the many yours’ striving and the presentday 
experience of other nations havo given the Kurds many a lesson in th 
point. Only few nations hind shed so much blood and suffered 60 
greatly before recognizing their true arch enemy - imperialism, 
‘The Kurds aro settled in an arca extending along the border region 
of several (mainly three) states, in each of which they form a mino 
‘Their power is thus artificially divided, On the other hand, as sho 
above, the interests of the respective governments aro of such nats 
that, in the last resort, the states always take joint action against th 
Kurdish national-iberation movement. attempt at liberating 
apart of Kurdistan is checked not by tho ruling classes of the respective 
country alone but with the support of the other states where the Kurd 
populate part of the territory. Any change in the slatus quo that takes 
place in one of the countries ia of great concern to the other statea,, 
in faot, to the entire Middle East. Furthermore, as Kurds livo in Iraq 
and Syria, two Arab countries, it is also a concern of the whole A 
world, 
All this contributes to a most unusual state of affairs: A nation 
divided in its endeavours at freedom apd independence, the forces off 
which are moreover split by the borderlines of several states, en: 
counters at the decisive moments tho united forces of the ruling classe 
of these states and sometimes oven other states, too, 
Kurdistan abounds in rich deposits of ofl which are being. 
exploited by imperialist petroleum monopolies, and any change in th 
Hlatus quo in this area meots with a strong resistance of these compani 
which, in the Middle East in particular, are the sole factor directing 
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the poliey of their governments (the U. 8, A., Great Britain, France) 
in that area, 
‘As indicated in Chapter IU, the fate of the Kurds since World 
Wor I has been closely linked with petroleum, which for the eapitalist 
countries continues to be a raw material of ever growing importance. 
‘The significance of Kurdistan a9 rich source of oil for the capitalist 
world is, therefore, far from declining; on the contrary, it bas been 
showing a steady tendeney to increase, ‘The imperialist companies 
‘dred million dollars per annum from Kurdish oil, 
their presence in Kurdistan revealing their virtual role of immediate 
oxploiters of the Kurdish working people and of their natural re: 
wources, 
Being ® crossroad of three continents and an important area 
from the political and strategic aspect, the Middle East holds specific 
i ists. The whole area, and Kurdistan 


attached to the aggressi 
territory. Furthermore, Kun 
between the Soviet Union and the whole Arab East. The experience 
of the post-war years indicates that any achievement in one of the 
Countries of the Middle East is apt to produce a chain reaction spread- 
ing over the whole area, hero is no significant country in the area 
‘hich would not be a scene of serious and occasionally very radical 
tnd even revolutionary developments. Profound changes of the politi 
cal situation in the immediate neighbourhood of the Soviet Union 
inight result in sealing the doom of imperialist rule in the Middle East, 
For this reason the imperialists have fiercely resisted and are going to 
resist all radical changes, and particularly changes which have any- 
thing to do with the liberation of tho Kurdish people, ‘These spectie 
features connected with the prevent-day objective standing of the 
Kurdish problem cannot, of course, be soparated. from the concrete 
international situation, under which it will be solved, either, 

“As regards the settlement of the Kurdish question, similarly to 
other noute problems of the present, there functions another factor of 
high significance, namely, that from the historieal point of view, in 
addition to being an era of the downfall of the entire colonial system 
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of imperialism and of newly gained independence for the op} 
nations, this is a period, the nature of which is marked with the 

ition from eapitalism to socialism; furthermore, “the principal cons 
tents, the principal direction and the principal specificities of ¢) 
historical development of human society in the present epoch 
determined by the world socialist system, by the forces 

ling against imperialism and for a i 


It is only in the light of the above mentioned facts that wo 
consider the settlement of the Kurdish problem; any attempt at 
abstract solution would be incorrect from the theoretical point of vi 
‘and harmful in its practical consequences. “An indispensable conditi 
of the Marxist theory in analysing any social question”, writes Lenin, 

to lodge the question into a certain historical framework and 1 
if it concerns a single country (6. g. the national program of the gi 
country) to consider the concrete specificities which in the sare histe 
tical period differentiate the country from other countries,” 


2. THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE KURDS 


In the first part of this treatise we have thoroughly discu 
the attitude of the respective governments - of Turkey, Tran and I 
to the Kurdish question. In the following scetion we intend to sum! 
marize the situation from the point of view of the recent events, 

As to Turkey, all the post-war years, which have materi 
changed the complexion of the world, haye brought nothing new 
compared to the pro-war period, a tho eustern distriets of Turkey, 
in Kurdistan, reprisals against the Kurdish popnlation have been 
remain to be particularly barbaroua. In nine districts of the 
part of the country a military stato of emergenoy has been maintai 


¥ Declaration of the Communint and Workers’ Parties Conference, Novern| 
1900 (translated from Cee edition). 

* Vi T Lenin, On the right of Nations to Self-Determination, We 
Vol. 20, p, 407 (Crech. w,), 
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for a number of years." The military coup-d’état of May 1960 brought 
uo change in this respect either, Ginsel, the present President of the 
Republic, repeated the old song, declaring that "‘in the world there 
existe no nation with an individuality of its own under the name 
Kurdish, ‘The Kurds are not merely our fellow-citizens, but also our 
racial brothers.” 

‘The events that have taken place since September 1961, partioul- 
arly the revolution which spread over entire Iraqi Kurdistan, found 
ready response throughout ‘Turkish Kurdistan, The people of this 
part of the country, especially the Kurdish intelligentsia, began to 
toke active part in the happenings. Kurdish periodicals were issued 
and many Kurdish peasants joined the Kurds struggling in Iraq. 

In August 1968 the Turkish government started extensive per- 
scoution ayainst the Kurdish patriots. Hundreds of people were ar- 
rested, and during the lawsuit brought against them the prosecutor 
pronounced death penalty upon 26 perons for an attempt at forming 
on independent Kurdish state, 

Shaikh Said and his comrades were executed for the same 
offence in 1925, 40 years ago, Since then the world hes undergone 
fundamental change, but in Turkey, the government of which claims 
to be the advocate of nations struggling for their freedom and inde- 
jondence and uses all means to further the rights of the Turkish 
minority in Cyprus, the lives of the hest sons of the Kurdish people 
are in danger for the very reason that they are fighting for the rights 
‘and froedom of their own nation. 

‘Tho Iranian government has modified its attitude to the Kurdish 
‘question to a eoetain degree, which, however, altered nothing about 
the position of the Kurds there, The roots of the tendeney ean be 
sought prior to the uly 158 revolution in traq, when Cairo 
ridio started to broadest in Kurdish in order to stimulate the 
Imgi Kurds against the Nuri-Said regime. The Tranian government 
was so alarmed that a decision was made to undertake a propa- 
yonda journey through Kurdistan after which 7 million dollars 


* S.C nt Gmgel, Quenions of Peace and Sociatinn, No. 8, 1960, 
\ "Tho Turkish Journal KZAL of 27. 4. 1961. Quoted by “Kurdish Pact" 
OF 7. 6, 1961, Aristerdarn 
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‘The official propaganda intensified its activities: Seven tr 
mitters began to broadcast in Kurdish; » weekly periodical in K 
wag issued in Teboran undor the supervision of the authorities. ‘Thi 
Bamshad journal wrote: “Evidently, the Egyptians enjoyed swallo 
ing the part of Syria settled by Kurds Had we protested at th 
time when Cairo wanted to swallow up Syria, nowadays the E ; 
would not dare to speak about Kurdistan.”* Another periodical 
more outspoken: “Should a movement called the Kurdish Moven 
be created, it is the natural privilege of Tran to initiate it, The Ki 
no matter what part of the world they live in, are Iranians with I 
blood flowing through their veins ..."" “Naturally it is the right 
Tran to become the vanguard and summon under its sacred flag 
‘Kurds scattered over other countries," 

‘The then Forel Minister Hekmat declared in the Nat 

‘The Kurdish question, sometimes put forward by ho 
and suspicious persons, has no gronnds in Tran,”? 

What are the principlos of the Iranian government's policy to th 
Kurdish question? Wo. might say that it actually reflects the view 
expressed by the former Prime Ministor of Iran M. Forughi in 
year 1927 when he was Iranian Ambassador to Turkey, In a seort 
letter he wrote: "As faras an independent Kurdistan is concerned, th 
menace should, in my opinion be regarded as obvious ... we m 
firstly have in mind our Kurdistan, and if really posible, gain also. 
‘Turks, not in order to ruin the Kurds, which is nothing but an illusic 
but for the purposo of tying them to Iran, giving them an I 
education, whieh for us is much easier a task than for the ‘Turks, as th 
Kurds are Iranians, both as regards their language and their race, « 
‘Should the idea of independent Kurdistan gain force, we shall hay 
difficulties with the Kurds living in Iran. It is possible that the Iran 
element in them will prevail and not only shall we lose nothing, 
might even gain.™* 

© Bamshad, 26, 6, 1958, Tohoran. 

$  Mebre-tran journal, 1.7. 1958, Teheran, 
*  Kephan, 30. 6, 1958, Tohera 

+ Yaghwa, No. 8, Qotobor 1958, ‘Tehran, 
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It proves that Forughi was a far more foresighted politician than 
the present rulers of Iran; soon after the First World War he antici- 
pated the future development of the Kurdish problem. The ruling 
circles of Tran, on the other hand, are being forced to deal with the 
Kurdish question as a result of tho pressure of the present situation. 
Nevertheless, a policy which might have meant some success after 
World War I is not likely to bring any outstanding results nowadays. 
At the same time, the present-day rulers of Iran sre concerned with an 
additional problem; they feel frightened by the fact that it is the 
left-wing forces that are gradually acquiring preponderance in the 
leadership of the Kurdish national liberation movement. For this 
rotdon they attempt to shatter the unity of the movement and drive 
all revolutionary-minded people out of the leadership. 

‘Tho policy of the rolers of Iran towards the Kurdish question 
night be summarized as that of crushing any movement of the Kurd- 
ish people, and in case that proves impracticable, penetrating into it 
in order to exert their influence or even take over the lead; in the 
worst case they aim at damaging the movement and driving out 
of its leadership the trne defenders of the Kurdish people's inter- 
cats, 

‘The Traqi revolution of July 1968 offered new prospects to the 
Kurds, yprecintion of their participation in the struggle against 
the Nuvi-Said regime the Constitution of the Republic of Iraq declared 
“fraq is the common country of Arabs and Kurds”. During the first 
year of the revolution the Kurdish people achieved significant results 
in securing national and political demands. Hopes arose promising that 
hecessary prerequisites will be created for a rational solution of the 
Kurdish question within the framework of the Iraqi republic - a salut 
ion which might have constituted « model for the other countries 
with a Kurdish population, 

After the first year of the new regime Kasim introduced his 
anti-demoeratie policy, and together with the intensification of 
ropriails against the democratic forces and the suppression of demo- 
cratic liberties, strengthened the oppression by terror of the achieve- 
ments and the rights of the Kurdish people, ‘This finally led to an armed 
conflict between the Iraqi government and the Kurdish armed groups 
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in September 1961 which continued until the fall of the Kasim govern- 
ment. 

‘The military operations carried out by'the Kasim government 
bombing of the peaceful Kurdish population, devastation of villag 
and unprecedented political, military and even economic pre 


became firmer still and an overwhelming majority of the Kurds in 
Tragi Kurdistan united under the leadership of Mustafa Barzani, 
Kasim’s policy in Kurdistan was brought to a deadlock and thu 
formed one of the chief eauses of the fal of his dictatorial regime, 


or to neutralize it at least, for the first period after the putsch, 
Baasists already before the putsch, which took place on February 8 
1963, promised the Kurds extonsive autonomy. ‘They even continued 
to speak about the autonomy for the first days following their advent 
to power. Yet, the more they strengthened their position, the mor 
they tended to postpone the fulfilment of their promises. The fi 
outcome was nothing but a promise to the Kurds of a ‘“docentrali 
government” with no real meaning, which waa to substitute the right, 
for autonomy. The representatives of the Kurdish national-liberatio 
movement could not give their consent to this proposal and domand 
the government secure an immediate and unambiguous recognition 
of an autonomy for the Kurds in the framework of the Iraqi republie 

One after the other the manoeuvres of the Baasist leaders failed: 
it came to light that they did not recognize the sole existence of the! 
Kurdish nation. Beginning with the first half of June 1963, the Ari 
government started to concentrate troops in Kurdistan, On June 7th, 
three days before the dechiration was made, the governmental tropa 
attacked the military stations of the Kurdish armed forces, On 1 
9th of the same month the five members of the Kurdish delogati 
negotiating in Baghdad with the Iragi government were imprisoned .. 
‘Thus the Baasists unveiled themselves as people with no respect for: 
norms and moral obligations, 

After seizing power in the putsch of February 8, they con 
under the protext of suppressing a “communist conspiracy” all 
atrocities, terror, persecution, torturing, mnas executions of 
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democratic leaders and communists, How can they ever justify them- 
selves in the eyes of the whole world, having perfidionsly broken off 
nogotiations and at variance with all regulations and contrary to the 
United Nations Charter started to massacre the Kurdish population? * 
‘Thay wore killing women and children, burning down villages and 
crops - all this, as pointed out by the Lebanon journal Al-Akhbar, in 
the name of “freedom” and “socialism”, They cannot be regarded but 
18 people who had adopted the fascist methods from the West and 
combined them with foudal barbarism, ‘The Baasist leaders have been 
aptly characterized by the Italian Unité that describes them asa group 
cof opportunistic intelligentsia incapable of seizing power by them- 
selves, and therefore ready to serve anyone in ordgy to attain this goal. 

Mass terror against the Iraqi patriots and war of extermination 
waged against the Kurdish population deprived the Baasist govern- 
ment in Iraq of all social support. This government relied on the “na- 
tional guard’ formed by déclassé elements, a fanatically and chanvin- 
istically directed section of the youth, students and petty bourge- 
oisie, Their attempts to create an atmosphere of Arab chauvinism and 
hatred against the Kurdish people and to declare a war of Arabs 
‘against the Kurds failed. ‘The war against the Kurdish people turned 
into a symbol of struggle ofall the nations and strata of the Iraqi people 
against Baasist rule, Not only the communists and democrats of all 
Jraq, not only the Kurdish national-liberation movement as a whole, 
but also sections of the national bourgeoisie, liberal leaders and even 
the “unionists”, advocates of a firm link between Iraq and the U.A.R., 
who took part in the coup d'état on February Sth, joined the 
opposition to the Baasist rule ‘in Iraq, In fact, conditions have 
been created for the reinstalment of the unity of all the Iragi people 
which must sooner or later arise in its mighty force. On 18th Novem 
bor 1963 the Baas and its rule of terror and bloodshed was over- 
thrown. 

The standing of the Kurdish national-liberation movement in 
Traq has never been so firm as nowadays, The armed struggle of the 
Kurdish people enjoys the support of every honourable citizen in Iraq, 
which is proved by the fact that many Arab patriots, officers and 
soldiers, crossed over to the fighting Kurds, ‘The material and moral 
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support rendered by tho Arab section of Iraq. guarantees both 
friendship of the two nations and the vietory of their joint strug 
‘The Kurdish people receive substantial help from the 
antries, particularly from their mighty neighbour, the So 
Union, which took the side of the justitied cause of the Kurdish p 
with all its international authority, Turkey, Tran and Syria have been 
‘waried not to interfere with the internal affairs of Iraq: the declaration. 
of Jnly 7, 1063 addressed to these governments by the Soviet govern: 
ment states: “The tragedy of the Kurds in Iraq has already become an 
international issue. All this stirs np the righteous indignation of 
broadest public in the world,” ‘The Soviet Union, loyal to its inheren 
traditions, and ns 4 true friend of the Kurdish people, asserts in 
declaration add to the Ltagi government: “Doubtless, the I 
government has knowledge of the fact that the Soviet people, simil 
tothe nations of the world, most strongly condemn the blood- 
reprisals made by the Iragi authorities against the peaceful Kurdi 
people which constitutes almost: a quarter of all the population of t 
country.” 
‘The members of the agurossive CENTO pact, during the sessi 

of its permanent council in Smyrna in July 1963, worked out a plan 0 
the intervention of Turkey and Iran against the Kurds which 
given the name of “Operation ‘Tiger'’. According to the plan 
‘Turkish troops were to advance towards Mosul, the Iranian troop 
in the direction of Sulaimanya. ‘The Soviet warning reached the ra 
of Turkey, Iran and Syria just in time. In its note the Soviet gov 
ment declares: “An intervention of other states into the events takin 
place on the territory of the Iraqi state is not merely a concern of Traq, 
‘The participation of other countries in a conflict and the provision of 


outside powers linked with aggressive military and political blocks 
endangers the safety of « number of states including the Soviet Union. 
‘Thus the Kurdish question, for so long a time regarded as of local 
importance only, kas become a problem of international significance, 
During the session of the U, N, Economic and Social Coun 
that took place in July 1963 in Geneva the Soviet government rai 
the issue of the extermination of Kurds in Iraq. It was exactly 
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mperialist powers that took the xido of the Baasists, and it, became 


ident to whom the latter, who had been blazoning abroad the slogan 
‘unity, liberty, socialism" were affilinted, The isolation of the Bansist 
government reached such a degree that the biggest Arab state, the 
U. A. R., made it cleat that its government disagreed with the war of 
extermination waged by the Bansists against the Kurds and preferred 
‘8 peaceful settlement of the Kurdish problem, 

Tn need youget to know both your friends and your enemies -says 
a Kurdish proverb: Great Britain supplied the Baasist regime with 
armaments and the U.S, A. through their Ambassador to the Lebanon, 
Armin Meyer, openly displayed their support of the Baas party in 
both Iraq and Syria. It is not by chance that Le Monde eormplained 
in its editorial of 11. 7. 1948 called “Le probleme Kurde internatio- 
nalisé””: “...howean the West possibly leave the defence of international 
morale and of the rights comprised in the United Nations Charter to 
the Communist bloc?” It should he mentioned that this attitude of 
the West is nothing new, neither in the present world in general, nor 
in the history of Kurdish people. 

Tho demands of the Kurdish people in Iraq are justified and 
realistic; they require the recognition of the right to an autonomy of 
Kurds in the framework of the Iraqi republio, the formation of auto- 
nomous executive arid legislative bodies, and at the samo time, the 
right to Kurdish representation in the central government. The Kurds 
demand that a just portion of the profit gained from petrolemm pro- 
duction be contributed to the economic development of Iraqi Ku 
istan, Cultural autonomy is also demanded, namely school education 
in Kurdish, establishment. of scientific and cultural institutions in 
Kordistan, ote, None of these claims is at variance with the ambitions 
of Arabs in Iraq, and their realization would only add to the tradi- 
tional friendly relationship between the Arab and the Kurdish po- 
pulation of Iraq founded on democracy and equality of rights. ‘The 
representatives of the Kurdish national-liberation movement have 
given an affirmative answer to the idea of Iraq’s participation in the 
federation of Arab countries on the condition that the Kurds shall 
enjoy an autonomy within the federation, 

Rogardless of the different circumstances existing in Iran, 
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‘Turkey and Iraq, the attitudes of the respective governments ha 
‘yery much in common, primarily that none of them recognizes 
existence of a separate Kurdish nation de facto, 

It is not only the ruling circles of the above mentioned countr 
that ignore the existence of the Kurds as a nation - even some sensi 
people in the surrounding countries have doubts ax to the Ki 
forming & single and separate nation, For this reason we consider 
essential to mention this problem briefly. 


3, KURDISH NATIONAL CONSOLIDATION 


Is it at all possible to speak about the Kurds as a nation! Would 
it not be more appropriate to speak about them as the Kurdish nation 
ality or national minority? - Let us pay closer attention to th 
questions. 

Not always in the past was the conception of a nation defined 
correctly, but modern science offers a precise definition of its contents; 
Tt is a community which originated in the course of history and bi 
proved its stability that we regard as a nation. The community beoo 
fa nation only at a certain stage of its development. The origin 
modern nations is, in fact, connected with the rise of capitalism, 
they become consolidated together with its progress. The prere 
for further development of these nations lie, of course, already d 
in the preceding social formations, in the eras of slavery and feudalis 
Nevertheless, the transition of 4 community into a nation depends on 


guage, territory, economic life and psychic disposition whieh beeo 
expressed in the form of its national culture, ’ 

We have stated that the Kurds do form historical commu 
and wore known by this name as early as the 7th century. And 
are the main features of a nation in the case of the Kurds? 

Kurdish is the language common to all Kurds and the exis 
of certain differences between various dialeets changes nothing 
this fact; dialectal differences have been preserved even in far mor 
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advanced countries. The fact that as yet there exists no unified 
literary Iinguage is of greater importance, yet this state of affairs is 
not due to the Kurdish language being insufficiently developed nor to 
its being a mere dialect of Persian, as is sometimes said, No recognized 
orientalist has ever doubted the existence and adequate level of deve- 
lopment of the Kurdish language. ‘The first grammar of the Kurdish 
language was published in Rome already in 1787.? The situation is 
caused chiefly by the non-existence of a uniform Kurdish writing. As 
shown above, Kurdish is written in the Arabic, Latin and Cyrilic 
characters, which for its part is evidently due to the splitting of the 
Kurdish nation among different countries, and to the probi of 
acho! education and literature in Kurdish in most of these areas, 
Minimum provisions and minimum time - from the historical point 
of view - would be needed to create a uniform writing and thus a single 
literary Kurdish language. It follows that the common language as 
one of the features inherent to a nation is provided. 

Nobody doubts the territorial unity of Kurds. From time im- 
memorial Kurdistan has been known as the motherland of Kurds, who 
have been living together in its mountains and valleys already for 
milleniums, and the splitting of Kurdistan by political borderlines 
hotween different states has changed nothing about it. 

‘The unity of economio life is the most disputed factor of all. 
Evidently we cannot seck such unity in the economic life of the Kurds 
‘as we find in the case of the French or the Italians. From this aspect 
there is a distinction even between the Kurds and the Turks, as the 
Intter are on a somewhat higher lovel. This can be explained by # lower 
degree of capitalist development in Kurdistan, the next important 
‘cause consisting in the state of affairs when the economy of Kurdistan 
is split and the individual parts of the country are virtually isolated 
from one another. Kurdistan has been divided even within one and 
the same stato, which has exerted « hampering influence on the form- 
ation of a common economic life, For instance in Tran, Kurdistan 
had been divided into three regions: the northern (officially called “the 


+ M. Garzoni, Grammatica ¢ Vooabolaria della Kingua Kurda, Rome 
1187. 
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region of Western Azerbaijan"), the central (officially “the K. 
region”) and the southern part (officially “the Kirmanshab region” 
‘There does not exist even a good road to connect the whole of Irani 
Kurdistan. In winter there is in addition no connection between Sin 
‘and Saqqiz, which means that the southern part of Iranian Kurd 
is completely cut off from the northern part, 

In spite of all that has been said, the advancement of capitalist 
relations, differentiation in the rural areas, the growth of towns, 
expansion of trade and transport do lead to an economic consolidation 
of the Kurdish nation. 

It follows that although wo cannot, as yet, assort that the unity 
of economic life in Kurdistan is complete, it is not possible to ignore 
that in the case of the Kurds this feature does exist. It hns been mente 
tioned that despite tho artificial borders they retain large-scale eco 
nomic contacts with each other (o. g. the Kurds in Iraq and Iran). 
Besides, the unity of economic life is more oF less relative in the case 
of the nations surrounding the Kurds - the Persians, Turks, Arabs, 
Azerbaijanians (in Iran) ete., somewhere assuming a firmer, somewhere 
‘s looser form. Eoonomie unity was also incomplete in the caso of the 
Caucasian nations, and was far from complete among the Central 
Asian nations of Russia, This, however, constituted no obstacle to 
these nations now being regarded as separate socialist nations. 

‘The common psychic disposition of Kurds is recognized generally. 
All orientalists and specialists dealing with the problems of Kurdology 
are agreed that the Kurds differ from all the surrounding nations, that 
they have preserved their own culture and have not become assimilated 
by any other racial or ethnical group. The long-lasting struggle of the 
Kurdish people to preserve their national existence has become ® 
lasting element in the consolidation of the payehie disposition and the 
national culture of Kurds, 

It should be added that following the Second World War, and. 
particularly during the existenco of the democratic rule in Mahabad, 
the national consciousness of the Kurds strengthened greatly. 

The process of national revival procoeded and deepened still 
further after the July 1058 revolution in Iraq, At present not in Traq 
alone, but partly also in Iran, Kurdish periodicals are issued- Kurdish, 
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transmitters constructed, and although they carry ont pro-govern- 
mental policy, they, in fact, contribute to the development of the 
Kurdish language, and partly also its culture, namely literature and 
mosic. 

Tt is important to add that the national consolidation of nations 
in the economically underdeveloped countries is necessarily linked 
with the struggle against Imperialism; the Kurdish people, too, are 
becoming consolidated during their fight against imperialism and 
against national oppression from the part of the central governments 
of Turkey, Iran and Iraq. 

Religion belongs to the factors that have retarded the process 
of forming the Kurdish nation, Islam as a common faith of all the 
Moslems hecame the veil concealing national oppression during the 
era of the Baghdad Caliphate and Inter when the Turkish sultan be- 
came the caliph. 

‘Let us recall us ani example that during World War I, the Kurds, 
who had then a great opportunity to struggle for their national rights 
and self-detormination, were influenced by the ideas of the jihad 
(roligious war of Muslims against unbelievers) to such a degree that 
they oven forgot about the national oppression they suffered from the 
Turks. 

Religion, of course, is not and cannot be regarded as a feature 
inherent to.a nation, but we might be able to estimate its effect upon 
national consolidation from the following example: Although the 
‘Kirmanshah region is, from the economic and social aspects, far more 
advanced than Mahabad, the national revival in the latter is much 
stronger as a result of the fact that the Kutds living there are Sunnis 
while those of the Kirmanshah region together with the Persians 
belong to the Shii eect. Thus national oppression in the Mahabad ’ 
rogion is stressed by the difference of religion, which brings about even 
stronger resistance on the part of the Kurds and thus furthers their 
national consciousness. 

Obviously the division of Kurdistan between several countries 
functions az = hampering element in the process of national consolidat- 
ion of the Kurds, and it is important not to underestimate the effect of 
this factor which still remains in force. 
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‘The next in the number of negati , 
tribal and feudal relations, which, however, are gradually being) 
deprived of their importance due to the progress of the home marke 
and the penetration of the capitalist relations into rural. Ki 
stan, 

Wo arrive at the conclusion that a complete national consol 
jon of the Kurds under present circumstances is not attainable. '! 
does not imply that wo can ignore the existence of the Kurdish nati 
which as a historical category is undergoing a development 
becoming consolidated. 

Fundamentally none of the features inherent to « nation is mi 
in the case of the Kurds, although some of them (e. g. unity of economi 
life) aro not as yet fully developed. We can, therefore, speak about 
Kurdish nation just as we can speak about nations in the other 
countries of the Middle East, nations which are at present undergoi 
the consolidation process. 

The Communist Party of Iraq has the great merit of having 
been the first to formulate its opinion on the consolidation of the Kurds 
{sh nation, an opinion which became a theoretical basis for the parts 
activities in the following period. 

“The Kurdish nation possesses all the qualities essential 


and all prerequisites for the formation of a common economic life, an 
it possesses the common traditions of psychic disposition expressing! 
itself through the national culture and through the common endeavou 
of the Kurds for liberty and national unity. 

‘The transition from a clan or tribe to « nationality meant, at th 
same time, a transition from the primitive-communal and sl 
aystoms towards foudalism. ‘The transition from nationality to ni 
‘means the transition from feudalism to capitalism; this is the transitio 
which the Kurds are undergoing, or rather which they are now com) 
ing. 


%® Quoted from the declaration of the Second Conference of the Communist 
Party of Traq, July 1966 (in Arabic). 
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4, CHARACTER OF THE NATIONAL-LIBERATION STRUGGLE OF 
THE KURDISH PEOPLE 


‘At present the struggle of tho Kurdish people assumes, first of 
all, an anti-imperialist character, imperialism constituting the enemy 
number one. Political independence and liberation remain incomplete 
‘and insecure unless the political influence of imperialism is destroyed, 
imnless imperialist pacts and military bases are abolished. On the other 
hand, it is also the dominant nations of Turkey, Iran and Iraq that 
fare engaged in a struggle against imperialism, That is to say ~ anti- 


imperialist struggle is common to all nations atriving for liberty, and | 


in this endeavour the Kurdish nation stands side by side with the 
nations of all the countries in the Middle East. While imperialism is 
present and rules the countries inhabited by Kurds, there is no liberty 
for the Kurds nor for the other nations who are not free either. The 
primary and fandamental task of all the enslaved nations of the Middle 
Kast is to do away with imperialism. In this way the national-liberation 
movement of the Kurdish people becomes part of an international 
struggle, being thus organically linked with the hundreds of millions 
‘of people striving for democracy and progress, against reaction and 
imperialism throughout the world. 

‘The Kurdish national-liberation movement is furthermore 
directed against the ruling cireles of Iran, Turkey and Iraq who, as 
advocates of the interests of the fendal-comprador clique, represent 
the chief stronghold of imperialism, ‘The struggle against this elique is 
‘being waged by the nations of the respective countries; e. g. the nations 
of Iran aro fighting against the reactionary regime of the Shah and thus 
stand in the common front with the Kurds living in Tran, In addition 
to that - in this striving, which is virtually taking place within the 
political frontiers of the Iranian stato, the Persians and Azerbaijanians, 
at this stage, have more possibilities to support the Kurdish people in 
Iran and therefore form a closer link with them than the Kurds living 
in Turkey or in Iraq. Every change in the political situation in Tran 
finds « direct reflection in Iranian Kurdistan, while a change in Traq or 
that concerning the Iraqi Kurds affects the standing of the Iranian 
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Kurds only indirectly. Th samo applies to any other changes in 
economic, cultural, or administration policy, ® 

The recent happenings in Iraq have corroborated theabove s 
ment: All the Imqi people were literally on the side of the Kurdi 
patriots; it wasnot merely moral support which impaired the prestige 
of the Bassist government, hut direct participation of thousands of 
Arabsin the Kurdish national-liberation struggle, which constituted th 
immediate aid rendered by the Arab part of Iraq to the Ki 
people's endeavours and which, as yet, eannot be offered on a larg 
scale by the Kurds of Iran or ‘Turkey. Lenin's words apply here fully: 
“Ax long as different nations live within o single state, they 
mutually linked by millions and millinrds of threads of economia, 
Jegal and social nature," 

In other words - imperialism and reaction as a common enemy 
objectively unites and unifies against itself the nations of any country. 
‘This, on the other hand, does not imply that in our example the Ki 
in Iran are completely unable to support or influence the Kurds it 
Iraq. On the contrary, any change in the standing of the Kurds in 
state necessarily affects the remaining countries with a Kurd 
population; any upheaval in the Kurdish national-liberation struggl 
in one country enables the Kurds living there to render more ef 
support to their brothers in the other countries. This was the © 
during the rule of the Mahabad Republic, when the Iranian Kurds gar 
valuable help to the Kurds of the surrounding countries. It was also 
the case during the first year the Traqi revolution of July 14, 1958 
when the Iraqi Kurds came and offered active support to the Kurd 
patriots in Iran. Finally, the same applies nowadays, when tho Kurd 
of Iran and ‘Turkey keep rendering many sided help to the Kurd 
struggling in Iraq. 

Neither does the above statement imply that during the prese 
stage when the general endeavours are concentrated against impe 
ism, the Kurdish nation would have absolutely no right to consider 
national rights and to strive at achieving them. It has already b 
pointed out that tho struggle against national oppression cannot bs 
eV. Lenin, on “Cultural and National” Autonomy, Works, Vol. 19) 

802 (Coch ed). 
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separated from the anti-imperialist struggle, Were the endeavours of 
the Kurdish people not directed against imperialism and against its 
influence, but merely against national oppression, it could never 
chiove vietory duo to isolation, ax national oppression, similar to 
national disputes necessarily: accompanics the existence of imperialism. 
The above attitude materialized would enable the imperialist agents 


to apply the slogan “Divide and rule”, and to misuse the national 
movement of the Kurds against tho anti-imporialist struggle waged by 
the other nations. 

‘At the same time it would be a great error to, ignore the strivings 
‘after national rights, or even after autonomy, for the Kurdish people 
in the framework of the anti-imporiatist movement. ‘This approach 
would benefit those powers that aim at depriving the Kurdish people 
of their revolutionary leadership and isolating them. The Kurds must 
regard the fight against imperialism at the same time as a fight for the 
realization of their national rights and for their liberation from national 
oppression. This illustrates the mutual intermingling and natural links 
of the struggle against imperiatiem with that waged against national 
oppression which domstitule virtually one and the same fight, Simultane- 
ously we must keep in mind that the fight against imperialism is 
primary and decisive, whereas the endeavour at removing national 
‘oppression constitutes only one of its parts. 

‘The settlement of the Kurdish question, being of a national 
character, depends on democracy. The national question as such is 
question of democracy. More than once did Lenin write that the so- 
lution of « national problem cannot be realized outside democracy, 
without consequential democratic relationship among different 
nations, "There is only one solution to the national question in so far 
‘ww it can be solved at all in the world of capitalism, in the world of 
profit, bickering and exploitation), and that solution ix » consistent 
democracy." 

In Chapter II of this treatise it has been demonstrated how both 
the evolution of the Kurdish problem and the national policy of the 
respective states depend on democracy. Whenever democracy was 
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advancing, the Kurds as an oppressed nation were able to fight and 
achieve their national rights; on the other hand, every violation of 
democracy was accompanied by « violation of the national rights th 
Kurdish people had achieved through their struggle. This was tho 
at the victory of Kemalism in Turkey, in the years 1945—46 in 
Iraq after the revolution of July 1958. Neither national right 
nor settlement of national problems ean be materialized withou 
democracy, unless democratic liberties are guaranteed. 

The experience of the recent years in Traq has produced convine 
ing proofs of the fact that. repression of democratic foroes mei 
repression of democracy and ropreasion of the national rights of th 
Kurds. Literally, every single achievement of the reaction and every 
retreat of democracy were accompanied by an attack against th 
Kurdish people and their national rights. 

The above does not imply that the two problems are paral 
lel. Lenin's statement, concerning the rights to selfdetermination 
as one of the requirements of democracy which must naturally I 
subordinate to the needs of democracy, is generally acknowledge 
‘The fate of Kurdistan offers a conspicuous example of what is a prim 
and what @ subsidiary factor. Nowadays, there exist soven Kurd 
transmitters in Iranian Kurdistan, which spread governmental 
paganda in Kurdish, and periodicals are being issued in Kurdish, t. 
Yet, the Kurds suffer under cruel oppression, enjoy no national rights. 
and any attempt at achieving them encounters resolute suppressi 
Hundreds of Kurdish democrats have been arrested and sentenced t 
lengthy imprisonment, all because democratic liberties have boon 
violated, because there is no sign of democracy which would guarantes 
the people their fundamental civil rights. In the years 1951—19 
there existed no Kurdish transnitters, nor periodicals, but there 
4 certain degree of democracy, and democratic liberties were recogni 
although to # limited degreo only, ‘The Kurdish people had the posal 
bility of expressing their will, of demanding their national rights, and 
the circumstances in general were much more favourable for 
In other words, the ruling circles for different reasons can, oF a1 
forced to, approve, if partly at least, of certain manifestations of 
national rights. Nevertheless complete removal of national oppre 
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and guarrantes of national equality are unthinkable outside democracy, 
i. ©, the settlement of a national problem depends on the existence of 
domocracy. The more profound democracy, the more realistic are 
the prospects of solving @ national problem, ‘This indicates that the 
struggle for democracy embraces also the struggle for a settlement of 
national problems. Yet, it must be pointed out that it is not xufficient 
to endeavour for democratic liberties and democracy in general, among 
the democratic requirements the goal of national rights for the Kurds 
as. democratic claim rust be set forth distinctly. 

Another feature of the Kurdish national-liberation movement 
is its unti-foudal character. Part No. IL of this work has eloquently 
illustrated that the feudal landed proprietors constitute the most 
reactionary and progress-hampering element in all Kurdish society. 
More than 80 % of Kurdistan's population are peasants, most of them 
landless, and it is they who form tho decisive force in the national- 
liberation movement. ‘The suecess of the struggle is directly conditioned 
by the degree of participation shown by this decisive section of the 
population, It has already been demonstrated in Chapter No. IT that 
among the chief causes of the repeated dofeats of innumerable Kurdish 
rovolts were fouclal leadership and lack of a vital interest in promoting 
the struggle on the part of the peasantry. One of the circumstances 
which brought about the fall of the Mahabad Republic was the fact 
that no agearian reform took placo. In order to achieve active parti- 
cipation of the peasants in the national-liberation movement it ia 
essential to set forth the goal of an agrarian reform: confiscation of 
land from the feudal land-lords and its free distribution among the 
landless peasants, 

Under the present conditions in Kurdistan (especially in the 
Iranian and Iraqi parts where the foudal and tribal ralations are still 
very strong) it would be unthinkable to set forth the slogan: “Land to 
those who work it". A large part of the middle Iandowners and an 
overwhelming majority of wurdeh-maleke took active part and even 
nowadays participate in the national struggle, and for this reason we 
must distinguish among the landowners who do not cultivate the land 
themselves. The policy pursued by the democratic Party of Kurdistan 
in Tran seems to be correct; the following aim has been set up: contis- 
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cation of the Jand belonging to the feudal landed proprietors and 
other proprietors who have joined the side of the enemy. In the present 
stage of the national-democratic revolution this means gaining 
support of millions of landloss masses, joining forces with the midd 
peasants and small landowners, gaining or neutralizing the m 
landowners and isolating the fendal landowners, who are the cl 
object of struggle within the Kurdish soviety.™ 

‘The nationalists have the habit of speaking of the Kurdish natio 
and of Kurdisin in general and hardly ever distinguish between th 
classes in'the Kurdish society. They stress that point in the nation 
liberation movement which concerns the achievement of national right 
for tho Kurds and accuse the communists of neglecting this aspects 
Our previous analysis proves clearly that such statements do 
correspond to facts. On the other hand, the nationalists are always 
prepared to “forget” all about the class character of the struggle in 
Kurdistan, The main content of the class conflict is at present th 
fight of the peasants against the feudal Ianded proprietors. 

No movement, whether in Kurdistan or in any other of the 
countries of the Middle East, can attain any radical change or a comp 
lete victory unles supported by the maases of peasantry. And 
movement can gain this support unless it sets an unambiguous anti: 
feudal goal, a concrete program of an agrarian reform. 

‘The peasants, although representing the main power in the fight 
for national liberation, are uneapable of taking the leadership, due 
their own backwardness and the underdeveloped relations of produc 
ion on which they depend, It is the national bourgeoisie and 
proletariat that are at present striving at the hegemony and 
leadership of the movement, 

Jt has been shown that the Kurdish national bourgeoisio is 


"Te somotimos happens that for various, particularly national, moti 
the feudal landowners wide with the national movement. Such ¢ 
however, aro mero exceptions, each of them requiring difforent 
uation. As a class the foudal landed propristors stand against the peopl 
and aro alliss of both the contral governinont and of the impe 
It in inovitable that other factors too, particularly the tribal relation 
fre taken into account in the individual nreas of the country. (A.) 


yet weak and not fully developed, forced to bear the pressure of 
imperialism, that exerted hy the bourgeoisie of the dominant nations 
and by the Kurdish feudals, These are the reasons which motivated 
its present participation in the struggle against imperialism, The same 
‘pplies to Kurdish nationalism as an ideological weapon of the Kurdish 
bourgeoisie. Kurdish nationalism is assuming an anti-imperialist and 
democratic character. V. I. Lenin has always distinguished between 
the nationalism of an oppressed and that of a dominant nation. “The 
bourgeois nationalism of every oppressed nation has a general 
- domocratie content which is directed 0 gains t oppression, and it is 
this content that we support: unconditionally.’ This contents finds 
‘in expression in the endeavour to achieve national independence and 
national revival." Exactly for these reasons the revolutionary forces 
__ ofall parts of Kurdistan render their support to this democratic axpest 
of Kurdish bourgeois nationalism. 

While the standpoint of the bourgeoisie is basically in concord 
with that of the proletariat during the first stage of the struggle waged 
aguinst imperialism, the two elass standpoints gradually become 
estranged in the process of its advaneing. For this reason not always 
and not under all circumstances does the proletariat support the 
bourgeois attitude to the national problom. ‘To throw off all feudal 
oppression, all national oppression and all the privileges enjoyed by 
‘one nation or one Janguage, is the hounden duty of the proletariat as 
‘a democratic force, and is certainly in the interests of the proletarian 
class struggle, which is obscured and retarded by bickering on the 
national question, But to help bourgeois nationalism beyond 
these strictly confined and definite historical limits means betraying 
the proletariat and taking the side of the bourgeoisie.” 

In the course of the struggle for national liberation of the Kurds 
the two classes, the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, strive to obtain 
hegemony, and the present situation indicates that the possibilities for 
kaining it on the part of the revolutionary forces is more favourable 
here than in any other country of the Middle Kast. The strugsle of the 
VK. Lomin, Questions of Notional Policy and... p81. 

Nova mywl, Octobor 1961, p. 444, 
of National Poicy and... po At- 
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Kurdish people both in Iran and in Iraq is led by left-wing politic 
parties (as to Turkey, the movemont has beon pushed far into th 
background). For example, in franian Kurdistan all attompts to form 
@ right-wing nationalist party have met no success. Ever since 
the Second World War the Kurdish people have felt attached to 
revolutionary parties and to the mass organizations under their l 


In Iraq, where the Kurdish bourgeoisie is comparatively stron: 
ger, the nationalists’ position in the national-liberation struggle hag 
always been firmer and remains s0 even nowadays. Nevertheless, ¢ 
here the standing of tho Iraqi Communist, Party is very strong, Another 
of the political parties active in Iraqi Kurdistan is the Kurdish Demo 
cratic Party formed by different sections of the population, which 
is an advocate of friendship with the socialist countries and particularly 
with the Soviet Union. Due to the wide popularity of Marxism-Lenine 
ism amongst the masses of intelligentsin in Kurdistan, also the KDP 
professes its teaching," At present, the Kurdish Democratic 
headed by the popular leader Mustafa Barzani plays a decisive role 
in the armed struggle of th Kurdish people in Iraqi Kurdistan, 

‘The high standing of the, communists is primarily due to tl 
being the most consistent fighters against national oppre 
and for the liberation of tho Kurdish people. In all times and whatover 
the conditions the communists have waged an intransigent struggl 
‘against all forms of national oppression. 

‘There existé one objective condition for the position of the pro 
Ietariat, as compared with that of the bourgeoisie, to be more favours: 
able: True, the proletariat 18 weak and of no great number, but the 
bourgeoisie is comparatively weaker still. It has been said in Chapter I 
that the class of the Kurdish national bourgeoisie comprises practic 
no industrial bourgeoisie and consists chiefly of the commercial potty 
bourgeoisie. On the other hand, the Kurdish industrial proletariat h 
risen and has been growing independently of the bourgeoisie due to 
the fact that the main industries existing in Kurdistan are either in the 
hands of imperialist companies (oil in Iraqi Kurdistan) or of the stat 


Soo deaft of tho program of KDP (Baghdad 1950) in Arabic, 
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seotor (al branches of modern industry in Iraqi, Iranian and ‘Turkish 
Kurdistan, inclnding parts of the oil industry). Thus in Kurdistan the 
proletariat as compared to the bourgeoisie is stronger even in number 
(in comparison to the proportion of the Turkish proletariat to the 
bourgeoisie and of the Persian proletariat to the bourgeoisie). 

‘The higher standing of the Kurdish proletariat against that of 
the Kurdish bourgeoisie is due to the many-sided support rendered to 
the Kurdish people in its struggle against national oppression by the 
proletariat of Iran, Iraq and Turkey. At the same time, the Kurdish 
proletariat is thus given tho-oportunity of gaining additional experion- 
co and relying on the help offered. All this promotes the growth of 
political consciousness on the part of the Kurdish proletariat, 

On the other hand, the bourgeoisie of the dominant nations 
‘oppose the idea of national liberty for the Kurds which impairs the 
position of the Kurdish bourgeoisie as a class, It must be admitted 
that the bourgeoisie through its efforts to mobilize the entire Kurdish 
ustign regardless of class differences into the fight for national liberat- 
ion, is gaining substantial support among the masses. It is, however, 
true thnt the more active and conscious the masses, the better they 
differentiate between the class standpoints of the proletariat and the~ 
bourgeoisie not only of their own opprossed nation but also those of 
the respective sections of the dominant nations, Ax a result, the masses 
of the oppressed Kurdish nation began to regard the proletariat of 
‘Turkey, Iran and Irag as their most loyal ally. 

‘The same applies to the international level: ‘The proletariat of the 
whole world, namely the socialist camp as the chief force of the inter~ 
national working class, supports the rights of nations to self-determin- 
‘ation, while the big bourgeoisie of the imperialist countries represent 
the chief enemies of liberty for the Kurds. 

‘The Great October Socialist. Revolution and the neighbourhood 
of the U.S. S. R. exert a strong influence upon the national-liberation 
movement of the Kurds, ‘The Mahabad spirit, the spirit of friendship 
with the Soviet Union, has become a prevailing tradition in the struggle 
of the Kurdish people. ‘The mere fact that in the U, 8, S. R. where the 
teaching of Marxism-Leninism was victorious, a Kurdish population 
numbering less than ene hundred thousand people has attained the 
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greatest possible achievements, speaks for the benefit of the Kurdish 
people. 

In a society with provailing feudal relations and s proletariat 
weak in number, the intelligentsia amumes significant role. Generall 
speaking, in the economically underdeveloped countries the inte 
ligentsia plays an important part both in the national-liberation 
movement, and after the liberation, in determining the direction of 
further development, 

Even among the Kurdish intellectuals we may come across such: 
who feel no concern about the well-being of the people, yet the overs 
whelming majority have always been and still are firmly on the side: 
of their nation, and simultaneously, particularly since World War U, 
during the Mahabad Republic and after its defeat, have become i” 
and more attached to Marxism, The Kurdish intelligentsia thus ¢ 
stitutes an effective help to the Kurdish proletariat in its endeav 
to obtain hegemony in the national-liberation movement. 

‘Thore exist all objective conditions necessary forthe revolutio 
forces in Kurdistan to gain and establish their hegemony in 
movement with the help of the democratic forees in the eountrie 
inhabited by Kurds, ‘The materializing of this hegemony is, therefo 
at present dependent, first of all, on subjective factors, In order 
secure their hegemony, the revolutionary forces in Kurdistan have 
wage a fight on two fronts; on the one hand, they have to fight ag 
Kurdish nationalism and at the same time against chauvinism on the 
part of the dominant nations, which at the present stage of the strug! 
when the Kurdish people still auffers strong national oppression, 
represents the gravest danger, It might happen that the communi 
when fighting bourgeois nationalism amongst their own nation 
go a far as to neglect the danger of chanviniam on the part of thd 
dominant nations, which might lead to their isolation from the m: 
of their own nation and create fhvourable conditions for an increasing, 
influence of the bourgeoisie and of nationalism within the nationale 
liberation movement. Lenin gives warning to the communists again 
this danger and reminds them that by such procedure they might 
their fear of playing into the hands of the bourgeois nationalism of th 
oppressed nations, ... not only play into the hands of the bourgeoia, 


but also of the Black-Hundred nationalism of the oppressor nation." 

‘The process of obtaining hegemony over the bourgeoisie and the 
right-wing forces is highly complicated and accompanied by numerous 
difficulties; nevertholess, it has rooently been proved that the revolut- 
ionary forces of Kurdistan, fortified by the experience of the strugele 
in their own country and that of the international fight waged by the 
working people, are capable of heading the Kurdish national-liberation 
movement, and that itis, in fact, they alone who ean lead this struggle 
to ifs conclusion. 


Vid. Lenin, Questions of National Pobioy andysoe pe 2h. 


CHAPTER Xl 


THE RIGHT OF NATIONS TO SELF-DETERMINATION 
AND THE KURDISH QUESTION 


1. MARXISM AND THE RIGHT TO SELF-DETERMINATION OF THE 
KURDISH NATION 


Due to the gront historieal transformations which have taken place 
since the Second World War, the liberation of former colonial and 
oppressed territories has become an urgent issue of the present. period. 
Nowadays there exists no nation which has not attained political 
independence, or is not its way to liberation, ‘The former great colonial 
‘powers are forced to recognize offically the right to self-determination 
of one nation after another. On the other hand, we might still observe 
the tendency to postpone the granting of political independence mq 
Jong as possible, or to keep regarding some of the nations as “imma 
ture”. 

Marxism-Leninism avows the right of self-determination to every, 


nation, and this right for them has 9 concrete contents. Lenin in his 
| polemic with reformists and devintionists from Marxism showed clearly. 


that “... the selfdetermination of nations means the political separat 
ion of these nations from alien national bodies and the formation of an 
independent national state,””' And somewhat later: “self-determination 
of nations in the programme of the Marxists cannot have any 
‘meaning than political self-determination, political independence, and 
the formation of a national state,”* 

Marxism not only defines the exact contents of the right of nations 
for self-determination, but proclaims this right clearly under any eir~ 
cumstances and whatever difficulties might temporarily oceur as a. 
consequence, 

Lenin was nn uncompromising advocate of the right to self 

4 V.L Lenin, Questions of National Policy and..., p. 03. 
+ Did. p. 67, 
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dotermination and strictly eonsured anyone who denied the right or 
regarded it otherwise than a right to separation, “A socialist, who is 
14 member of « dominant nation,” writes Lenin, “and does not further 
tho right of oppressed nations to separation during peace nor during 
‘a war, is neither a socialist, nor an internationalist, but a chauvinist.”? 

‘Tho Kurds, like any other nation, huve the right to self-determin- 
ation the right to create an independent Kurdish state. The singu- 
larity of the Kurdish problem consists in the fact that it is not only 
separation, but mainly union, which is the main issue in their ease. 
‘The materialization of the right to self-determination is not, for 
examplo, in the separation of Iraqi Kurdistan from Iraq, but primarily 
in its unification with the other parts of Kurdistan in Turkey and in 
Iran, Tn this case we are actually concerned with the right of the 
Kurdish nation to integrity within one state, 

With regard to what has been said in the previous chapter as to 
the concrete specificities of Kurdistan, the idea of Kurdish unification 
might, at first sight, appear illusory from the practical viewpoint. This 
problem will be treated later, Yet, however distant or illusory the 
ifidependence and unity of Kurdistan might be, the recognition of the 
right to form an independent state is just. ‘To recognize the right to 
self-determination as inherent to every nation without exception, 
irrespective of its size and the stage of development of the country it 
inhabita, means to recognize the principles of equality of nations and 
internationalism. The existence of objective possiblities to create an 
independent state, the potential advantage or disadvantage of nation 
‘A becoming independent or remaining within a single state together 
with other nations, the question of nation A utilizing or not utilizing 
this right, or that of the possibility to satisfy the claim already under 
capitalism or only under socialism ~ neither of these problems should 
lead to denying the right of nation A to self-determination, including 
the right to form an independent stato, “In the internationalist educat- 
jon of the workers of the oppressor countries, emphasis must neces- 
sarily be laid on their advocating freedom for the oppressed countries 
to secede and fighting for it, ... This is an absolute demand, even if the 

* VL Len The Recolutionary Proletariat and the Right of Notions 
to Sdf-Determination, Works, Vol. 21, p. 416 (Czech ed.). 
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chance of secession being possible and “feasible” before the intro- 
duction of socialisin be only one in a thousand.” For this reason the 
working class parties active in Kurdistan have raised the slogan of 
self-determination for the Kurdish nation, in spite of the difficult and 
complicated situation, 

ees program of the Turkish Communist Party of the 1980-ies 
government of workers and peasants grants the right to 
pare Hearth including the right to separate from the state to the 
jonal minorities living in, integral communities (The Kurds, 
Lazians)"* 

During the Mahabad Republic, in spite of the fiorce resistance on. 
‘the part of Iranian reaction and the proclamations of Iranian chauvinist 
bourgeoisie, the Tudo party made a brave defence of the Kurdish 
nation’s right to self-determination, 

‘The Iraqi Communist Party when dealing with the Kurdish 
issue on the oceasion of its second conference, which took place in 
July 1956, during the Nuri-Said dictatorship, declared: “The Kurdish 
people in Iraq is an inseparable part of the Kurdish nation in the whole 
of Kurdistan now split among the states of Turkey, Iran and Traq ... 
An autonomy founded on voluntary, militant, froternal union consti- 
tutes a temporary settlement corresponding to the circumstances and 
in accordance with the interests of both nations \rabs and Kurds - A.), 
namely, of course with the interests of the Kurdish people; it does not, 
however, mean a final solution which might substitute the right of the 
Kurdish nation to self-determination. This settlement will, at the same 
time, be a significant factor in the liberation of the Kurdish people, the: 
realization of its national unity and in the preparation of favourable 
conditions for the Kurdish nation to be able to dispose of its right to, 
self-determination including also the formation of an independent 
state for all Kurdistan,’ 

‘Thus the Marxists, both in their theory and in their activities, 
recognize the right of the Kurdish nation to self-determination and to 


4 V.L Lenin, Questions of National Policy and. p 182. 
+ Programmye dokumenty konmunisticheakikh partié Vosioka, Moscow 1934. 
© Statement of the Ind Conference of the Iraqi Communist Party, Sly, 1956, 
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the creation of an independent state, It should be admitted that the 
workers’ parties in the countries inhabited by Kurds have not always 
been able to act correctly in the complicated situation connected with 
the Kurdish problem. his, however, has been and is happening also 
in the caso of other workers” parties in other countries. ‘This eomplex 
problem is more complicated due to the fact that it is not sufticient to 
raise the slogan of the right of the Kurdish people to self-determination. 
The communists, as a party of the working class, hold their own class 
standpoint which takes « conerete form under conerete eiroumstances, 
Lonin has often pointed out that each national problem requires a 
conerete solution of its own, Although the proletariat recognizes 
“equality and equal rights to a national tate, it values above all and 
places foremost the alliance of the proletarians of all nations and 
assesses every national demand, every national separation, from the 
angle of the class struggle of the workers." 

By no mere chance does Lenin lay sv much stress on the union of 
proletarians of all nations. For the concrete settlement of the Kurdish 
‘question it would not be right to approach the matter from the stand- 
point of Kurdish interests alone, just ax it would be incorrect to 
‘consider the interests of the nation (or nations) of one of the states 
with « Kurdish population. To esteem the union of proletarians of all 
nations above everything else, means in our case the union of all the 
nations concerned in the Kurdish problem, and even more than that, 
the union of all nations, and it concerns also the interests of socialism 
and democracy in the Middle East and in the whole world, 


2, THE DEMAND FOR THE CREATION OF A SEPARATE KURDISH 
STATE 
‘The enim for the formation of an independent Kurdish state is 
sometimes regarded as reactionary and the communists are for this 
reason supposed to fight against it, The chief argument of this stand- 


1 VT Lenin, Questions of National Polioy and... p. 79 —80. 
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point is the danger of the stato power being seized by the feudal lord 
who necessarily oppose democracy and socialism. 
Kurdistan would thus bocome a stronghold of reaction in the 
Middle East. ‘This whole standpoint is, however, in ite very esseno 
baseless and results from lack of understanding of the present-day 
state of affairs in Kurdistan, The above analysis of the agrarian nig 
ions and the Kurdish society bas shown that the feudal lords have Jon 
‘go lost the lead in the nationalsiberation movement of the Kurds, 
Feudal relations are dissolving and new social powers, namely the: 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie, are acquiring decisive significance, 
It follows that a Kurdish state headed hy feudal lords belongs to the 
past, together with the period that followed World War I, We nn 
kkeep in mind that an independent state can come into being only 
a result of a fierce national-liberation struggle in which the natio 
bourgeoisie and the proletarint would play the leading roles. 
By the above we do not mean to deny the high economic standing: 
and a certain degree of political authority still enjoyed by the Kurdish 
feudal lords which is sometimes connected with the influence of tribal 
and religious relationships functioning to the benefit of the feudal clans, 
It has already been demonstrated that the feudal lords constitute the 
chief stronghold of the imperialist: powers within the Kurdish soci 
‘and it is therefore important to count with the fact that they might 
still cause considerable difficulties in the course of the natio 
liberation process, ‘This was proved during the Mahabad Repub 
when the foudak lords of Iranian Kurdistan revealed themselves 
helpers of the Iranian government, and also during the first ye 
following the Iraqi revolution of 1958 when the feudal lords, backed 
the Iranian government and the Iraq Petroleum Company organized 
‘© war against the Iraqi Republic which was then taking a dem: 
course of development. 
The sly propaganda spread by the western powers as to their 
disagreeing with the attitude assumed by the ruling circles of 1 
Turkey and Iraq towards the Kurds is sometimes a source of 
impression as if it worn thay who support the idea of creating 
independent Kurdish state, From the theoretical point of view it 
impossible that the imperialist powers would be promoters of i 
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dependence for the Kurds or for any other nation unless they were 
forced to it. From the practical point of view it would be illogical if at 
present the West put forward a request for an independent Kurdish 
state, against the will of its CENTO allies, Turkey and Iran, Where 
is there any guarantee that the prospective rulera of independent 
‘Kurdistan would be more obedient to the West than the present 
governments of Turkey or Iran? It has beon mentioned above that 
the CENTO organization is directed against any national-liberation 
movement and particularly against any attemps on the part of the 
Kurdish people, which became reflected coneretely in the “Operation 
‘Tiger” project. Le Monde, worried by the attitude assumed by the 
West to the Kurdish national-liberation movement, points out that 
“the western governments hesitate to support. the Kurdish national 
movement for fear of alarming their Turkish and Iranian alties."* 
‘The imperialist monopolies still possess the concession for 
mining oil in Iraqi Kurdistan; at Kirkuk alone! they obtain « yearly 
profit of 400—500 million dollars. Under the present international 
circumstances, any change in the status quo in the countries of the 
Middlo Enst would necessarily lead to unpredictable consequences as 
to the interests of tho West concerning petroleum, The Western 
powers are perfectly aware of this and are, therefore, most of all 
concerned with preserving “peace and security” in the Middle East, 
in retaining their economic, political and strategic standing in this area, 
Nowadays the imperialists are conscious of the general mood 
among the Kurdish people and for this reason are not willing to 
undertake any risk of potential Kurdish independence, They realize 
that an independent Kurdistan would bring them at least as many 
problems as they are facing at present due to the national-liberation 
movement. The present course of development, however, disquicts 
them too, namely a radicalizing tendency within the Kurdish move- 
ment, the penetration of Marxist-Leninist ideas amongst the 
Kurdish people, which they call “bolahevization”. In view of this 
they sometimes express their solidarity with the Kurds and with 
their straggle and make attempts to interfere with the Kurdish 
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national-liberation movement. mostly through the influence of 
biggest foudal lords, 

Imperialist: interference with national-liberation movement is 
by no means a new phenomenon; it i# an old method applied fre 
quently both in the past and in the present with the purpose o 
attenuating and misleading the struggle and, at the decisive moment, 
attacking it from the back, ‘The above implies that an independent 
Kurdistan does not suit any of the plans of the imperialist powers, 

It might happen that in Iran, Turkey and Iraq the power will 
‘be seized by the anti-imperialist national bourgeoisie, or that th 
countries will undergo radical democratic changes. In that case, 
the imperialists not make efforts to encourage the Kurds against 
these countries and to support their claim for independence? Such 
a development might very well occur. Yot, if, in such « caso, tho 
imperialist circles for the sake of their interests, will really be in 
favour of Kurdistan’s separation from those counties, it will 
that the anti-imperialist: struggle in these countries has ma 
advanced, and that the Kurdish people have made considerable 
achievements in their fight, namely through a unity with the othe 
nations of these countries. Under this situation it becomes obvious 
that any endeavours on the part of the imperialists to impli 
the Kurdish people into their plans must turn out fruitless. 
was proved already after 1958 revolution in Iraq, when an over: 
whelming majority of the Kurdish people, headed by the 
Communist Party and the Kurdish Democratic Party, rendered 
active support to the Kasim regime. Clear evidence of this support 
was shown by the decisive action taken by the people against the 
Mosul uprising of colonel Shawaf in the spring of 1050 and ag 
the Kirkuk conspiracy organized by the I. P. C. in July 1959, 

No agreement or compromise can ever be achieved betwee 
the Kurdish national-liberation movement and imperialism, whiob, 
will remain in the future the arch enemy of the liberation of Kurd 
and of Kunlistan’s independence. This means that in the present 
period the claim for creating an independent Kurdistan is by no 
means a claim of reactionary and pro-imperialist powers. 

It seoms that the separation of Kurdistan would bring into 
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boing a smaller, and thus economically weaker, state, which regarded 
from the viewpoint of future economic development, is by no means 
admissible, Although at present there exist states that are consi- 
derably smaller, we hold the opinion that sovereignity constitutes 
no obstacle to futuro economic integration, to the creation of « lange 
economic unit which would comprise « number of states of one area, 
On the contrary, politival independence ean be regarded « condition, 
4 necessary stage on the way to economic integration based on 
rational international division of labour. 

‘The separation and formation of an independent Kurdish state 
does not, by far. imply disintegration; on the contrary, after that 
all tho prerequisites for establishing a union among all the states 
of the Middle East, say, in the form of a federation, will be provided. 
Marxist does not in the least agroe with the creation of small states 
nor with splitting of bigger states into smaller ones, but on the other 
hand, regards the separation of an oppressed nation as a step to- 
wards unity, a step towards political and economic concentration, 
towards concentration on a democratic basis. It would be a ‘mistake 
to think this a paradox, ‘The recognition of the right for separation 
removes in theory all the obstacles to unity, since that cannot be 
based but on complete equality, on consistent democracy, In the 
course of history, between the oppressing and the oppressed nations 
‘ relationship of inequality is Yweated. The objective conditions of 
it reflect in the economic, political and cultural spheres in the form 
of greater advancement on the part of the oppression nation. The 
subjective reflection appears in the way of thinking of the oppressing 
nation who treat the oppressed nation with disdain and chauvinism. 
On the other hand, the members of the oppressed nation have 
‘distrust to the former and tend to rogard everything from « narrow 
nationalistic angle, The task of removing the objective cireumstances 
and their subjective conclusions is not a matter of short duration. 
Tt is, first of all, necessary to gain the trust of the masses of the 
oppressed nation and edueate the masses of the oppressing one in 
the spirit of internationalism. Lenin stated clearly: “We do not 
domand the freedom of self-determination, 7. ¢, independence, i. ¢. 
the right to sepsrate for the oppressed nation, because we would 
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be longing for coonomic disintegration or favouring the idea T 
states; on the contrary, because we want large states and integration 
even merging of nations, but that on a truly democratic, tral 
internationalist basis which is unthinkable without the right ta. 
separation." 

‘The Marxists, although they support the right to separatio 
do not always support the separition itself. The recognition of the 
Tight to separate “...ly no micans prevents the Marxists of one oF 
another oppressed nation from propagandizing against separation 
just as recognition of the right: to divorce does not prevent in one: 
‘or another particular ease propaganda against the divorce itself”.1® 

We have already «nid that the communists on principle favo 
both the separation of the Kurdish mation and the creation of an 
independent Kurdish state, There are, however, certain differences, 
between the duties of the communists of the appressing and th 
oppressed nations. The education of the masses in the oppressing 


upon proclaiming and defending the right of the oppressed nations: 
to separation, and view versa the communists of the minority nation 
must contre their propaganda not on separation but on the slogan 

of voluntary unity of nations, ‘There is no contradiction in thie: 


unity of small and big nations, one and the same aim being pursued 
from two different directions, Under the present circumstances created 
by long historical development there does not and cannot exist any 

other way. in which the ain of friendship, equality and internatioe 


nalism could be achioved. 
‘The above applies fully to the Kurdish question. Can wo cone 

tider the claim for an independent Kurdistan 9 momentous ise: 

at the present stage of the struggle, when imperialism constituted 

the chief hostile fore in the Middle East and a yoke which 

oppressing nations have not, ne yet, thrown off themselves? As ft 

has been stated above, this clnim in the particular case of the Kurd 

* V.T. Lenin, The Revolutionary Proletariat and..., pe ANT. 

™ VT. Lonin, The Right of Nations to Self-Determination, Works, 
Vol. 20, p. 418 (Czech od.). 
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con mean nothing but unification, thus we cannot regard the sepa- 
ration of one part of Kurdistan only, e. g. of Iranian Kurdistan 
alone, as the forming of an independent Kurdish state. If, far instance, 
the Kurds lived only in Iran, the situation would be much simpler 
nd the Kurdish question would be that of a nation living within 
‘one single state. The situation would also be much simpler if Kurd- 
istan were a colony. ‘The intricacy of the Kunlish problem consists 
in the very fact that Kurdistan is split among different states all 
the nations of which carry the burden of political and economic 
pressure, As long as imperialism remains master of the Middle East, 
tho communists in Kurdistan have to lay main stress on the link 
with the nations of these countries and propagandize against sepa- 
ration. The demand for Kurdish independence as an immediate slogan 
might impair the joint struggle of nations within a single country 
and is at present virtually unsatisfiable, Is it at all possible to sa- 
tisfy the demand of nations for self-determination consequently under 
the presence of imperialism? ‘The removal of imperialism itself is 
‘4 many-sided process of long duration; the struggle has to be aimed 
against the economic interests of imperialism, in the case of Kurd- 
stan, against the petroleum monopolies, furthermore against the 
aggressive CENTO pact and the military bases, All this leads the 
Kurdish people into a joint struggle with the other nations. 

It follows, that at the present stage the slogan of Kurdish 
independence is theoretically erroneous, practically injurious, its ma- 
tetislization being impossible. Let us venture the hypothesis that 
the influence of imperialism in the Middle Kast (in the course of 
time) is going to weaken and that the national bourgeoisie will seize 
powor in the countries with a Kurdish population. To a cortain 
extent this alroady happened in Iraq in the year 1958. It would be 
quite understandable from the Marxist point of view if the Iragi 
(Arab) national bourgeoisie opposed the national claims of the Kurd 
ish people, ‘This in fact happened; just as Kemalism after World 
War I, the Iraqi national bourgeoisie took stern repressions against 
the Kurdish population. 

If we consider that the Iragi bourgeoisie which on the one 
hand is Jess advanced and more opprosted, weaker and thus on the 
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other hand more radical, assumes this attitude to the national 
mands of the Kurds, then the national bourgeoisie of Turkey 
Tran, comparatively more advanced, less oppressed and stro 
therefore possessing w stronger tendency towards conservatism 
chauvinism, will hardly haves better relation to the Kurdish na« 
tional movement. Consequently, as long as it is the national boure 
geoisie which rules the country, as long as the capitalist system, 
prevails, there can be no hope for materializing the right of 
Kurds to self-dotermination, On the other hand, it would be a mist 

to conclude that all efforts to materialize national rights or to satisfy, 
partial requests neod be fruitless before the victory of socialism 
National claims, similarly to all claims for democracy, have got to 
be attained through struggle, and while the power is in the hands 
of the reaction or the national bourgeoisie, the materialization 
each claim, however partial, requires much effort and striving: 
vertheless, it can be achieved even under these conditions. The 
perience of the recent years in Tran and Iraq offers proofs of this, 
yet, it also proves that virtual satisfaction of the Kurdish people’ 
‘claim for the right to solf-dotermination eannot be reached unl 


the exploiting clases are deprived of their dominant role, 


3, THE WAY TOWARDS LIBERTY FOR THE KURDISH PEOPLE 


In case the Kurds, and for that part not only the Kurd 
democrats, bul an overwhelming majority of the Kurdish peop 
wish to attain freedom and independence, they have the only ehoiee, 
namely that of joining the anti-imperialist democratio movement 
the whole Middle East. No one else but the democratic foro 
tho neighbouring countries headed by the communists are the moat 
consistent allies of the Kurdish national-liberation struggle. In oth 
words, the Kurdish national problem cannot be completely sett 
as long as the fondal clique, or even the national bourgeoisie retain 
the power, which implies that there cannot exist o final solution of 
the political and national aspect of the Kurdish question within 
‘capitalist order. The settlement of the Kurdish question is conditione 
by the progress of democracy and socialism in the Middle East. 
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historical statement of the Manifesto applies with ever growing 


strength: “In proportion as the exploitation of one individual by 
another is put an end to, the exploitation of one nation by another 
will also be put an end to."! 

Cortain nationalist circles, dissatisfied with this conclusion, 
might raise the following question: And what about the unification 
of Kurds after the working class of the states among which Kurd. 
istan is now divided has come to power in these countries? The 
answer of the communists is unambiguous; ‘The Kurds will then 
unite and create an independent state of their own. However, this 
status will not be achieved immediatly but by gradual steps, 

‘Tho Kurdish people will be achieving further success in their 
struggle in proportion to the advance of democracy. At the beginning 
it will most likely be an autonomy in the framework of each of the 
states which embrace parts of Kurdistan. In the present stage the 
slogan proclaiming Kurdish autonomy within each of the countries 
in question appears to be most, correct. Yet, even the realization 
of an autonomy requires great efforis and will have to be preceded 
hy the recognition of the existence of » Kurdish nation and its 
language (especially in Iran and Turkey). Only then a complete 
economic, political, cultural and administrative autonomy can be 
introduced, It might happen that autonomous, or may be federal, 
republics will be formed in Iranian and Iraqi Kurdistan, within the 
two respective countries, of course. These will gradually become 
closer and closer, until finally a unification will be achieved. Later, 
the remaining part of Kurdistan will join the newly created state. 
We are all the time centering around the problem of uniting the 
individual parts of Kurdistan, yet this problem concorns not the 
Kurds alone, but the Arabs too, The process of Kurdish unification 
cannot be completely separated from the unification process of the 
Arabs either, The Arabs in Iraq will one day unite with the Arabs 
of other countries, which process will definitely affect the unification 
of Kurds, a great part of whom at present live together with the 
Arabs in Iraq and Syria. 

OK, Marx, F. Engels, Monifesto of the Communist Party, Marx- 

Engols, Selected Works, Moscow 1955, Vol. T (English od.). 
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Would it be possible that one part of Kurdistan alone becam 
independent and thus formed a free Kurdish state? This is rather 
unlikely, although the possibility of such a development cannot 
altogether exluded, Without wishing to speculate on this point, 
might answer that the communists shall support the creation of su 
1 state in case this provision will prove beneficial to the anti-imp 
Tialist front, to the cause of democracy and socialism in the 
‘Middle East. The communists themselves shall ereate such an i 
pendent state only afier they will have done away, with the 
of the working class of the respective country, im the main with th 
exploiting classes in the part of Kurdistan where they shall atta 
power}! also only after they will have arrived at the conclusi 
that a democratic independent state in one part of Kurdistan 
serve as an example a furthering and speeding up the conscio 
of the Kurdish nation in other parts of Kurdistan and contributing. 
to the establishment of democracy and socialism in all the Mi 
Bast. 

It is not a mattor of the form in which the right to self 
termination will be materialized, as this will depend on a numb 
of factors; nor is it a matter of formal possession by the Kurdi 
nation of a state of their own, but the actual ability ta dispose 
the right to self-letermination, to decide theie own fate freely. Th 
decisive matter is, therefore, the contents, Nowadays we can fin 
many an example of a country being independent only J 
¢. g. Jordan is an independent state, enjoying formal sovereignityy 

its national anthem, its national currency, fag and a repres 
in the U, N. On the other hand, the Uzbek 8. S. R. is no 
‘8 sovereign state, has neither its own national ourreney and is 10 
ropresented in the U.N, either. It is one of the republics of th 
U.S. 8. R., but it is evident to all that the Uzbeks are a free nation, 


12 The caso that the socialist rovolution woukl achieve victory in one 6 
tthe countries where it would bo followed by the construction of socialianh 
while the old rngimnw remained preserved in the oghnr eauntriot in 10 
improbable. On tho contrary, the balance of power in the world, to 
gether with tho gonoral situation in the Middlo Enst, indicate that thi 
Movelopenent will take a mach more rapid conrse. (A.) 


freely deciding their fate, while the people of Jordan are deprived. 
of all rights of free decision. 

For this reason, both now and in the future, the ability to 
determine their own fate will be the most decisive factor for the 
Kurdish people. We have shown that » unification of the Kurdish 
people will take place eventually, by which we do not mean to imply 
that the Kurds will break away from the neighbouring nations. It is 
very likely, and at the same time it would be of great benefit to 
both the Kurdish people and the other nations, to create larger 
voluntary unions, Regarded from this aspoct, the present-day state 
borderlines will, in the future, gradually lose significance, 
A voluntary union of nations founded on free decision, that is the 
future complexion of international relations. This is also the Le- 
ninist settlement of the national problem as it has been, for the 
first time, successfully materialized in the Soviet Union, ‘The forming 
of such @ voluntary union is, however, a process of long duration 
requiring much time and effort. 

Almost half a century has elapsed since Lenin wrote: "Such 
‘union cannot be achieved at once, it has to be gained with immense 
patience and circumspection, so that we spoil nothing and give an 
opportunity for overcoming the feoling of distrust left over by the 
centuries of landlord and capitalist oppression, private ownership 
‘and hostilities resulting from the dividing and re-dividing of this 
private ownership.”2* 

‘The necessity of a speedy settlement of the economic problems 
in the countries of the Middlo East and the common interests and _ 
problems of the nations concerned, the geographical position of the 
area and the historically formed economic and cultural links among. 
its nations, and last but not least, the significance of oil in the eco- 
nomy of most of these countries, all this, together with further eoo- 
nomic and political elements which will come to being in the futuro 
requires a voluntary union of the nations in the Middle East 
established on democracy and internationalism, based on socialist 


© V.L. Lenin, Ledter to the Ukrainian Workere and Peasants, Works, 
Vol, 90, p. 204 (Caoch ed) 
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relations. From the economic viewpoint it means: not the ere 
‘of miniature national economies, but the forming of larger, at le 
regional, economic units. Socialis alone is eapable of finding # 0 
‘sequential solution to the national problem on the basis of equ 
of nations. Tt is capable of eliminating the objective causes of 
persisting inequalities in the course of a historically short period 
namely the economic and cultural backwardness of the formerly 
oppressed nations. It doos, however, take comparatively longer to 
do away with the hangover in poople’s approach to the natio 
quostion, chauvinism and megalomania as it remains in the mir 
‘of th people belonging to tho big nation, and nationalism and d 
on the part of the members of the small nations. ‘The task of elie. 
minating all the consequences of national inequality demands, the 
fore, much more 

the masses in the spirit of internationalism. 

‘These are, in general, the problems of the political and nati 
aspects of the Kurdish question which, through the events of 1 
topped by the enforcement of a bloodshedding war upon the Kurd 
ish people in Traq, has entored w new stage, 

While fow yours ago in full accord with the wishes of the states, 
in question the Kurdish problem was being regarded as that of local 
and national import, as an internal matter of these states; nowaday 
the Kurdish problem has turned into an international issue. Tt in 
terests not only the countries for which it is a matter of immediat 
concern, but also remote countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
rica. It calls tho attention of the United Nations and other int 
national organizations, and the public opinion of the whole 
has been closely following the happenings in tragi Kurdistan. 
stage when the Kurdish issue was an isolated question, when th 
world seemed to have neither time nor the ears to devote to tl 
cries of the Kurdish people, hna come to an end. 

‘The war of extermination waged by the Baasists was fruit 
‘and the “mere stroll” taken by the Iragi army, as referred to by 
Defence Minister of the Baasist government at the beginning of th 
war, lasted so long that it outlived the Bassist regime itself, 
world is by now convinced of the firm position held by the Ki 


national-tiberation movement, and the prospects of the Kurds are 
steadily improving. 

‘The regime that replaced tho Baas rule on November 1963 
consistontly pursued a military scttlement of the Kurdish problem, 
During the exceptionally hard winter of 1963-1964 the Iraq. army 
‘used all its power in the struggle against the Kurdish revolutionary 
forces; yet, the results were very poor and the prospects sloomy. The 
-—_-vietory of the government forces was just as distant as it had been 

during the Baas rule. It was proved once again that the Kurdish 
problem oannot be solved with arms. 

On February 10, 1904 both wider concluded @ truce. Both the 
Iragi and the world public welcomed the armistice with great relief, 
‘Tho Kurdish people on their part hoped that the cessation of action 
would lead to the creation of favourable conditions for « just and pea- 
caful settlement of the Kurdish question, In the meantime, however, 
the imperialists, the Iraq Petroleum Company, the member-states 
of the CENTO and the Iranian government, in particular, spared no 
efforts in order to weaken the Kurdish national-liberation movement 
‘and igolate it from the democratic movements in Iraq. 

On the conclusion of the armistice the Iraq government repre 
sentatives declared that they recognised the rights of the Kurdish 
poople and that these rights will be embodied in the new Constitution, 
‘The government of Iraq promised to withdraw the troops to the po- 
sitions occupied before the conflict of September 1961, to disband 
the mercenary troops comprising the traitors of the Kurdish people 
that had been receiving a rich pay, to commence building industrial 
and construction projects in Kurdistan, to compensate all those who 
had suffered s loss in the course of the war, to liberate all political 
prisoners in Iraq. 

A year has passed without the fulfillment of any of the promises, 
‘The new Constitution that had been declared and which the Iraqi 
people had not the least possibility to decide about, contains no 
mention of the rights of the Kurds. It is a step backwards as compared 
tothe Constitution of 195%, which had guaranteed equality to the 

Kurds and declared Iraq the country of Arabs and Kurds. 
‘The present Constitution states already in Article No.1 that 
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rag is part of the Arab nation“, thus ignoring the existence of the: 
Kurds as « separato nation. At the sane time by declaring the Arab, 
Socialist Union the only political organisation of the country, it prac= 
tically excluded from politica! life all the Kurdish people constituting 
‘one fourth of Iraq's population. Consequently, it does not recognize 
‘even the Kurdish Democratic Party lead by Barzani, the chiof 
‘organiser of the Kurdish revolution. 

Arif and his government have, in fact, reduced the entire Kurdish, 
problem, ic, the question of securing the right to self-determination 
of the Kurdish people and the formation of autonomy within Iraq, to 
tho question of ,,economic improvement of the North', Nevertheless, 
no steps havo beon taken in this respect either. 

Arab tribes are still occupying the villages in the vicinity of the 
oiliclds noar Kirkuk which they had occupied during the Baas rule, 
expelling from there over 40 000 Kurdish peasants. The past year has: 
meant a continuafion in the process of Arabization of the regions of 
Arbil and Kirkuk. 

Some other provisions mado by the government likewise proved 
that it is the reactionary cloments who do not recognize the very 
oxistence of the Kurdish nation which have gained the upper hand 
{in the government and the state administration 

‘Tho Kurdish revolutionary forces could not but fight at two 
fronts, In the first place a pationt negotiation with the gov 
was commenced with the purpose of searching a peaceful solution for 
the Kurdish problem, ‘Tho negotiations, having continued until the 
middle of December 1964 gave clear evidence that the hopes held 
towards the rogime of Arif were of no avail. In no form is the governs 
ment prepared to recognise the Kurdish autonomy which remains the 
chiof demand of the armed struggle, 

Furthermore tho Kurds continued to build up the achievements 
of the revolution. On October 9, 1964 the Revolutionary Leadership 
Council was formed as the supreme body of the revolution with the 
right to decide all matters of political, military, financial and admi« 
nistrative character until the time when an autonomy within the 
Republic of Iraq is reached, ‘The coitneil represents all sections 
Kurdistan's population: the armed forces, political organisations, 
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‘national and religious minorities, ‘The revolutionary forces have actual 
control over three quarters of the territory of Iraqi Kurdistan. 

‘Mustafa Barzani, leader of the Kurdish Democratic Party and 
chairman of the Revolntionary Leadership Council stated in his re- 
cont declaration published on January 1, 1965; ,,A. whole series of 
local military conflicts provoked by the government military forces has 
rested an atmosphere similar to that which preceded the Baasist 
aggression of June 1983. 

We are firm in our attitude which we consider to be just. Wo do 
not want war and shall never begin it. Nevertheless, we shall go on 
building the foundations of our autonomy and strengthouing our 
administrative aystem, Should wo be attacked, wo shall defend our- 
selves with the sane determination as wo did when attacked by Kasim 
and the Bansists. We have no doubt as to the final result of our struggle 
for liberty." 

There are several forceful factors functioning at the present 
staye to the benelit of the Kurds: First of all, the Kurds are stragaling 
for their national rights, for their very existence, and this, in the 
1000'ies, is no more a si. The public apinion in all countries, includ- 
ing those among which Kurdistan is split, realizes that the Kurds 
domand for national autonomy within the limits of the Iraqi Re- 
public is their natural right and that it is dotrimental neither to 
the Arabic, people nor to other nations, The Kurds are straggling 
on the territory of their own country and have waged a justified 
‘wor against the aggressor, as it ix they who have been attacked. 
That is why they are in the right, why truth is on their side, that 
is the substance of their power and invincibility. 

‘Tho failure of the attempt on the part of the Baasits to provoke 
‘national war, & nation-wide war of Arabs in Iraq (and elsewhere 
too) against the Kurdish poople, greatly impaired their posit 
the Baasists could not rely on the support of the Arab section of 
the Iraqi population, On the contrary, the Aral people in Iraq have 
een rendering moral and material help to the Kurdish revolutionary 
army with over growing activity. More and more Arabs kept joining 
the Kurdish people's strugele. 

With the exception of Syria, also ruled by Baasists, the Iraqi 
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Baacists did not succeed in gaining another Arab country for the 
cause. The U. A. R. dit not show support for the campaign 

the Kurdish people, which was of groat importance: It weakened 
standing of Baasists, on the one hand, throughout the whole Aral 
world isolating them from the majority of the Arab states, and, 
the other hand, among the non-committed countries of Asia, Afri 
and Latin America, where the U. A. R. holds considerable authority, 

The unconditional support of the socialist countries, particularly 
that of the Soviet Union, is of enormous international importance, 
Tt is not for the first time the Soviet Union is backing the Kurdish 
people's fight, yet the Soviet Union of today is incomparably xtror 
and has a far bigger say in the world affairs than in the years 1945, 
to 1946, at the time of the Mahabad Republic. The support rendored. 
by the socialist countries and a large section of the public in the 
Western countries refutes the absurd fabrications as to the Kurdish: 
movement being a reactionary one and serving the feudal lords and 
imperialists. 

‘The ‘attitude shown by tho Soviet Union has one more aspect 
still: The warnings of the Soviet government have, in fact, excluded. 
the possibility of direct interforonce by the governments of Iran and 
‘Turkey into the war in Iraqi Kurdistan. How many times in the 
course of the Kurdish history have the reactionary governments 
stood up together against the Kurdish national movement. The world. 
underwent a material change, and the Kurds have a powerful neigh 
bour and a loyal friend always ready to come to their assistance 
at the decisive moment. It appoors that the “Operation Tiger" 
project is bound to remain a serap of paper. 

‘The internal conditions of the struggle in Kurdistan are more 
favourable than ever. As a result of prolonged fights, defeats, and 
difficulties, an unprecedented unity of the Kurdish peoplo as a firm: 
guarantee of the final victory has been created. All sections of the 
population of Iraqi Kurdistan have entered the armed struggle; with 
the exception of a fow hircling foudal lords who were forced to quit, 
the country, all the Kurdish people are fighting to a man. It is of 
special importance that the prerequisites have een created for the 
unity of ideas and co-ordination of action among the two chief 
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political parties, followed by an overwhelming majority of the Kurdish 
people, namely the Kurdish Democratic Party and the Iraqi Com- 
muniat Party. The other parts of Kurdistan, too, are proving to be 
ready source of assistance. Everything for the front, everything, 
for the fighters of the Kurdish people - became the slogan of the entire 
Kurdish nation - from the peasants and shepherds in the valleys 
and in the mountains of Kurdistan to the Kurdish intellectuals in 
Europe and America. 

‘The situation is favourable for the Kurds from the military 
point of view; not only the fame of the Kurds as invincible warriors 
‘and their minute knowledge of every single rock in the Kurdish 
mountains - the mountains have always protected them against the 
enemy and similarly today they constitute an insurmountable obstacle 
for the enemy's aircrafts and cannons - a new factor has emerged 
too: The Kurds have gained much experience in the course of the 
2 years of armed warfare against the Kasim, Baas and Arif rule. It 
is/no more mere guerilla units attempting to co-ordinate their mili- 
tary actions, but a trained revolutionary army numbering over 20,000 
woll equipped “peskmarga’”™ fighters. 

‘The Kurdish revolutionary army includes at present dozens of 
officers and hundreds of junior officers of the Iraqi army who lead 
the Kurdish units. The government troops, being well equipped with 
up-to-date armament, are of course superior from the technical point 
of view. The Kurdish fighters are in need of heavy armament, parti- 
get antiaircraft and auti-tank weapons, whieh in spite of being 

unfavourable fnctor, is not decisive in’ this ease. Was 
es Ghe Frdaah areay ta -Vitousy at Alga ala Ceca ag 
perior? 

Everything indicates that no such power exists that could block 
the Kurdish national-tiberation movement in its new stage. 


Member of Kurdistan’s revolutionary army - literally: “going to his 
death", (A) 
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‘CHAPTER XIN 


PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


1, POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


‘The above tentative conclusions concerning » solution of the Kurdish 
problem lead to the following conclusion which is of more general 
validity: A complete and final settlement of the Kurdish question 
in its political and national aspects is conditioned by a victory of 
democratic forces and the establishment of a socialist order. This 
applies even more to the economio aspect of the problem. 

Political independence is nn inevitable, yet by itself an insuf- 
ficient condition for farther economic progress. As soon as political 
sovercignty has been gained, there arises & contradiction between 
the young country’s striving after independont development and its 
persisting economic dependence which is due to the fact that the 
country’s previous economic development was subject not to the 
country’s needs but to tho demands of the metropolis. This can be 
proved throughout the entire modern history of Kurdistan and it 
explains the backwardness and deformations of its economy. In order 
to do away with the above contradiction, it is essential to create 
such # material and economic basis that would enable the country. 
to liberate itself from ecoyomie dependence. By this, of course, we 
do not mean an economic autarchy; at the present-day lovel of 
advancement of the production forces and international economic 
relations, it means that each of the less advanced countries reachos 
‘a stage which would make it possible to take up an optimum po- 
sition in the system of international division of labour, with regard 
to the country’s resources and possibilities, 

‘The essence of this consists in the manner and the means that 
shonld be taken to secure a rapid and manysided progress of Kurd. 
istan’s production forces so that the country might recover from its 
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old economic backwardness in the course of « historically short 
period. 

‘The question is of vital importance to further hundreds of 
millions of people in « largo part of tho world. At present, and evon 
more wo in the future, the issue of political independence of nations 
formerly oppressed is going to be regarded from this viewpoint. 

Some ‘00% of Kurdistan’s population live in poverty and 
ignorance. ‘The Kurdish working poople, neither the peasants nor 
the workers, will contont themselves with the right to an education 
in their mother tongue; they require not meroly political indopen- 
dence for their country but also guarantee of material conditions, 
tho termination of eruel exploitation and the right to a truly human 
life. The working people of Jordan, although they do not suffer from 
huational oppression, have their own state and enjoy formal sove- 
yeignty. live in even greater misery than the working people of 
Kurdistan 

‘This indicates that the attainment of political independence does 
not mean solution of the nrgent economic problems which are of 
vital concern to the broadest sections of the people. ‘The economic 
aspect of the whole problem appears fully only after political inde- 
pendence has been gained and thus becomes the decisive criterion 
for the further progross of the country. 

‘There exists a considorabie difference in the level of advancement 
jous less developed countries. In some of them, e. g. in 
the majority of the Latin American countries, capitalist relations are 
far more advanced than in Asia or Africa, There occur certain dis- 
parities even among countries within one area, such as e.g. the 
existing differences in the stage of development between Yemen and 
Syrin, Turkey and Pakistan eto, Nevertheless, the conclusion at 
which we have arrived as a result of an analysis of the economy 
of Kurdistan, namely that it is a country with disproportionately 
developed production forces at a low lovel of advancement, with 
strong survivals of pre-capitalistic relations, an extremely low per 
capita national income and is greatly influenced by imperialist mo- 
nopolies, applies basically to all of them.t 

1 I the econoiie publications published in the Wat, including thowe 
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2, THE INTERRELATION OF AGRICULTURE 
AND INDUSTRIALIZATION 


A cerions problem facing the economically less advanced coun- 
tries ie that of the future orientation of their national economies: 
whether to concentrate chiefly on agriculture or on the development, 
of industry. At the same time it ix not a question of choosing bet- 
‘ween agriculture ‘and industry - neither in theory nor in practice. 
‘The core of the dispute fies in the following: Should the economically 
underdeveloped countries rotain their present position in the present= 
day international division of Inbour, where they hold the place of 


iswued by the U.N. 0., tho only indicator for specifying « country aa 
‘economically leas advanced is the rate of national inoome per capita of 
the population. 

‘The per capita national income can serve as @ reliable indicator of the 
development of production forces, yet ws an only one, it ie neither 
realistic nor sufficient, ax in tho low advanced countries it does not. 
indicate the onesidedness of the development of production forces In 
roany of the economically lees advanced countries a singlo industry: 
(mining) oF one agrionltural (monoenltural) branch constitutes the source 
of a great part of the national income - e. g. oil in the countrios of the 
Middle East or Veneaucls, procious metala in some of the African 
countries, ete. In this particular brinch of industry or agricultural 
monoculture there is usually a high productivity of labour, whereas 
‘that in the other branches iy incomparibly lower. The per capita nae 
tional income ix therefore inacceptablo aa an Mustration of the actual 
deformation of the ceononiy in the lees advanced countries, and in 
some cases, it might load to completely false results, The national 
income par head in Kuwait wns 3,000 dollars poe annuen = in 1961 (the 
Petroleum incomes amounted to 140 million dollars, the country haa 
‘8 population of 300,000) which js higher than in the U. 8. A. In Venes 
‘raela the national income ix 500 dollars por head, whieh almort cor: 
responds to the pee eapita national inoome in sone of the West-Burop. 
can countries. Yet, it has to be pointed out that in Kuwnit almost the 
entire national income and in Venezuela a larse part of it come from 
oil; otherwise we would have to make the ridiculous conclusion, that 
‘ay regards the level of development of production forces, Kuwait 

the U. 8. A. on tho one hand, or Venemiela and the West-Eu 
‘countries on the pther, bolong into one group. (A.) 


agrarian or raw-material appendages, or should they alter this po- 
sition, and taking the course of industrialization, become advanced 


manufacturing countries? / 


¢) The Advantages of Industrialization 


By industrialization wo understand the transformation of an 
agrarian country into « manufacturing one in that senso that a larger 
part of the national income is provided by industry instead of agri- 
culture. The advantages of this way are ovident: Firstly, industry 
constitutes the decisive branch of any national economy and the 
fundamental branch conditioning the vory development of other 
branches, Without the existence of industry it is impossible to build 
‘up a modern communication system, transport, equipment for health- 
service or culture, and as will be shown later, it is an inevitable 
condition for the material progress of agriculture itself. Furthermore, 
Isbour productivity in industry as compared to that in agriculture 
is much higher. This is » necessary consequence of the very nature 
of agriculture where the most recent achievements of science and 
technology cannot be applied quickly enough. ‘Chis implies that the 
rate of increase of industrial production is higher than in agricultural 
production? The fact that industry possesses 8 higher rate of in- 
‘crease might be decisive for the perspective development of the 
countries in question, the problem of increasing the per eapita national 
come being a serious issue for the economically leas advanced 
countries. It follows that should these countries succeed in directing 
their national economies so that a larger part of the national in~ 
come be provided by the branch showing a higher rate of increase, 
io, by industry, they would manage to speed up the inerease of 
their national incomes, The actual situation in the economically less 


this does not imply that, agrienlt 
could not for some time exhibit « higher rate of increase than industry. 
(A) 
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advanced countries is characterized by the fact that the rate of 
increase of the population is approximately the same as the rate 
of incroase in agricultural production (2—3 %). ‘Thus, although the 
rate of growth of industrial production is higher than that in agri- 
culture and higher than the rate of inerease of the population, the 
share of industry in the total national ineome being «mall (616 %), 
the per capita national income is growing very slowly. 

‘The concentration on agriculture has, furthermore, additional 
disadvantages, While industrial production has still enormous. pro- 
apecta of development, the possibilities of which are practically 
inexhaustible, the growth of agriculture is limited. ‘The limited extent 
of agricultural land necessarily restricts the increase of agricultural 
production, 

‘The problem of market, too, constitutes an exceptionally se- 
tions problem for a country which would specialize in agriculture, 
tho market of agricultural products being limited by various factors, 
‘The consumption of foodstufts is limited by the mere fact that a human 
being ean consume « certain amount only, It ix true that the world’s 
population, particularly in the undordeveloped countries, is rapidly 
increasing and that malnutrition ix a eurront phenomenon over most 
of the world, yet approaching the problem in its prospective and 
theoretical aspect, we are bound to tuke it into consideration; for 
another reason too - namely that it is the advanced capitalist coun- 
tries, where malnutrition is in fact non-existent, which would become 
the chief importers of agricultural products from the economically. 
Jeas developed countries. 

In addition, the rate at which the consumption of raw maz 
terials is increasing has # declining tondency = in other words, with 
the exception of petroleum and a few other raw materials, the con= 
sumption of raw materials in gonotul has a lower rate of increase 
than industrial production. This ix due to the fact that, on the one 
hand, the consumption of raw materials per unit of production 
decreases ax a result of permanent growth of Inbour productivity 
and improved technology, and, on the other hand, the use of § 
thetics for the production of a large number of products is expanding, 
Alll this indicates that from the viewpoint of future development it 


is far more advantageous for the economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries to concentrate on the development of industry. Does this mean 
that industrialization should be commenced immediately and on the 
basis of heavy industry - as proclaimed in the past? 

‘Here the situation varies from country to country, In some of 
the economically less developed countries (numbering a few only) 
which possess favourable resources and circumstances and compa- 
ratively advanced industries (such ax Brazil and India) it is possible 
to industrialize on the buais of heavy industry; it concerns, of course, 
such branches of heavy industry for which there exist optimum 
conditions within the country. In other countries, where industry is 
only at the very beginning, and neither the resources nor the possi- 
bilities are suitable for such a course, it will more. likely be rather 
‘4 period of ereating the conditions for industrialization, In the third 
group of countries possessing one udyanced branch of industry (such 
‘ax petroleum in the Middle East) industrialization will be based on 
the expansion and full exploitation of the industry already existing. 
Yot, without leaving industrialization as the primary road to economic 
progress out of account, in the early stage all these countries must 
Pay great attention to agriculture. 'To put it in a botter way, the 
economically less developed countries will have to face an important 
task for their economic development, namely to determine the proper 
proportions between the growth bf industry and agriculture, These 
proportions will vary in accordance with the different economic and 
other factors as they function in individual countries. During this 
early stage of development almost all the economically less developed 
countries will have to solve certain problems alike, 

One of the foremost tasks will be ridding agriculture of the 
aystem of natural economy, In order to do so, @ radical agrarian 
reform will have to be carried out, which will increase the living 
standard of the toiling rural population; furthermore, it will be 
cexential to create prerequisites for expanding the home market and 
for an increase in the consumption of industrial products. The ex- 
pansion of the home market is necessary condition for the progress 
of rising home industries, which for « certain time will be unable to 
enter world competition, 
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b) The Agrarian Reform and Increase of Agricultural Production 


A radical agrarian roform is conditioned by @ number of cir- 
cumstances. It hax bon proved by experience from India and the 
Middle East, as well as from North Africa and Latin America that 
the national bourgeoisie which seized power in the economically 
underdeveloped countries was unable to settle the agrarian problem 
consistently. On the one hand, the national bourgeoisie is interested 
in removing the survivals of feudal relations obstructing the migrat- 
ion of manpower and hampering the expansion of the home market, 
on the other hand, in spite of wanting to restrict the foudal class, 
the national bourgeoisie is not propared to do away with it alto- 
gether. Although the national bourgeoisie came to power due to the 
support of the peasantry, they are not willing to take a decisive 
step against feudal landed property for fear that the millions of 
landless peasants might interfere with their rule, On the contrary, 
where the rural population take revolutionary action, the national 
bourgeoisie join forces with the feudal lords against the peasants, 
In many of the economically underdeveloped countries, as in Kurd- 
istan, the fact that large sections of the national bourgeoisie are at 
the same time owners of big landed estates plays a significant role, 
Furthermore, the national bourgeoisie generally opposes complete 
expropriation of feudal property, ae it is ite inherent class feature 
to oppose abolition of “'sacred’’ private property as such, because 
it would endanger the property of the national bourgeoisie too. 

‘The aim followed by the national bourgeoisie when accompl- 
ishing an agrarian reform is to disintegrate the agriculture to a higher 
degree still. The large landed estates of the former feudal lords aro 
divided among the small pousants, the management remains on the 
basis of small-scale production, and the peasants have neither agri- 
cultural machinery, nor the possibility of carrying out extensive 
irrigation projects, As illustrated on the example of Iran, the peasants 
were even forced to sell the land they had shortly before bought 
from the Shah for lack of agricultural implements. All indicates that 
basically labour productivity does not grow, and as to the small 
farms, it virtually remains the same. ‘The living standard, therefore, 
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stagnates or grows slowly; the home market shows signs of but slow 
‘expansion. 


In case it is the working class or people with a revolutionary 
way of thinking who gain power the agrarian problem is solved in. 
principle. Boing elasely linked with the peasantry, they give the land 
to those who work it, ‘The fondal class and feudal relations are re- 
moved once and for all together with the centuries-old eruel ex- 
ploitation in the country as such, Land, as the main means of pro- 
duction, ia made group property of the toiling peasants instead of 
private property, by which the conditions for socialist largescale 
production and a substantial inerease of Inbour productivity in agri- 
culture are oreated. 

In this respect, Cuban experience is of great value: In Cuba 
‘co-operatives wore founded immediately after the agrarian reform, 
oth for the agricultural labourers on the former sugar-cane producing 
latifundia and for the poor peasants too. Collectivization in agri- 
culture thus started before industrialization was accomplished, and 
such @ course can be taken likewise in Kurdistan and the Middle 
East counties in general, although thore do not exist such big 
plantations and capitalism in tho rural areas has not reached the 
stage of development as was the ease in Cuba. 

However, the measures described roquire certain conditions: 
First of all, the power must be in the hands of democratic forces 
in order to constitute a support for the agricultural co-operatives. 
Secondly, with the help of the socialist countries it is easy to furnish 
the co-operatives with machinery and transform them gradually into 
co-operatives of a socialist: type with Jarge-seale production. ‘There 
oxist further favourable conditions for immediate collectivization, 
namely the positive factor of the irrigation projecta; the extent of 
work connected with their construction will lead the peasants to 
co-operation.’ With the help of the government this could constitute 
the primary form of agricultural co-operatives. We should keep in 
mind that here the slogan promoting distribution of land among the 
‘peasants has not been accepted by the masses of peasantry, that 

+ Alrwacly nowadays such work and sometimes even work on the fields is: 

performed in groups, which is called "hararas". (A.) 
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it would not be inevitable first to give land to the landless peasants 
and establish co-operatives only Inter. The feeling of private ownership, 
of land is not so deeply rooted among the peasantry. Certain tradit- 
fons and survivals of the tribal and communal relations, tribal own= 
ership of land and the cattle-brecding associations (ob1) ete. can 
ploy positive role in the process of collectivization, 

At present, mechanization of agricultural production as a means 
of its substantial increase involves n number of difficulties. Not only. 
is the industry unable to provide sufficient machinery, fertilizers eto, 
for the first period, but there is serious luck of qualified agricultural 
ondres for mechanizing and controlling agriculture. : 

‘One more problem arises ag an urgent issue in the development 
of the economically less advanced countries, namely unemployment, 
As has been shown in Part IL of this treatise, there exists Intent 
unemployment in agriculture. Ta introduce one tractor into a Kurdish 
village means at present to deprive about half of the people of their 
work. And already peasants coming to the cities encounter difficulties 
fn their search for employment; there is # strong army of jobless 
people in most of the cities of the economically less developed countries. 

During the first period attention will be concentrated on agri- 
culture, which implies that industrialization will not advance quickly 
enough so as to absorb all the manpower released from agricultu 
Nevertheless it is not admissible to maintain the present low level of 
agricultural production. In this case there is no other way but, for the 
beginning, to increase it not so much through mechanization but 
through intensification, increasing the share of labour ameliorating the 
soil. Permanent growth of production achieved by this method will 
then require at least the same amount of manpower if not more - for 
agricultural labour, furtherniore, it will provide the workers with 
experience, thus in part educating agricultural cadres and paving the 
way for further mechanization, . 

It will be necessary in the first period to direct agricultural 
production towards removing the monocultural system, This will, 
first of all, seoure a part of the basic foodstuffs for the population, 
which would not have to be imported; secondly, the country will have 
the possibility of exporting « larger assortment of agricultural produ 


‘and thus improve its standing on the world market, The removal 
of monoculture means removal of internal coonomic deformity and 
‘of the objective circumstances resulting from the dependence on 
the advanced capitalist countries, This should mean no limitation on 
the traditional products, nor removal of the specialization attained 
hofore, but the spread of further products, for which there exist 
optimum conditions in the country. At the same time, in the first 


stage and oven more during the following stage of development w! 
certain level of industrialization has not yet been attained, it is 
impossible to presume the smooth progress of agriculture. Wo might 
suppose that the economically less developed countries will continue 
to receive all machinery and agricultural implements from abroad; 
intensification of agriculture, however, requires a great amount of 
fertilizers and other chemical products which will have to be mannufac- 
tured in the country itself, 

We have already pointed out the importance of water and 
irrigation in the countries of the Middle Kast. Irrigation is of great 
importance in a number of other economically less developed countries 
‘a8 well. It is clear that an extensive irrigntion system can be created, 
dams built and agriculture provided with sufficient water only with an 
enormous amount of cement and other building material. ‘This indi- 
cates that progress in agricultitre must be accompanied by a developing 
chemical and building industry. 


©) Some Problems of Industrialization 


‘The following principles could be applied during the first stage 
of development of industry. First of all, ns thero is a lnck of capital, it 
is necessary to concentrate on thos profitable industries which require 
comparatively lower investments and accelerate the return of capital 
invested, For Kurdistan it could be, for example, the construction of 
cement works, creation of a tobacco industry, ete, Furthermore, it is 
advisable to build such industries that for the time being secure the 
oxport of industrial goods to the world market in return for which the 
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country could obtain goods, expecially machinery and equipment, 
needed for industrialization, These industries may vary in kind from 
‘one country te another and are determined by the eapacity to sell their 
Products on the world market in spite of international competition. 
For thin reason it has to be such an industry for the development of 
Which there exist optimum conditions in the country in question, In 
Kurdistan it might be the textile or dairy indastry, ete. 

Only in tho following potiod will it he possible to.turn the at~ 
tention toward such industrial branches that eould form the basis for 
creating other industries, i.e. toward founding the industries producing 
machinery and other equipment, For the beginnitw it need not be an 
industry eapable of producing eomplote plant equipment, factories, 
and power stations; it might produce light machinery, precision 
instruments, machine parts and the like. There exists no such law: 
according to which all countries, both big and small, rich and poor, 
would have to commence industrialization by the building of heavy 
industry, metallurgy andl heayy engineering. This is neither possible 
nor profitable. It is only essential that each country. specializes. on 
‘those industrial branches producing machinery,equipment and machine 
parte, for which it hax the most favourable conditions and resources. 
(It is vory likely that in the course of future development, a country. 
With unfavourable conditions for the building of a certain industey 
Will be completely freed of tho necessity to do so, on the basis of an 
economic alliance of countries belonging to a certain area, and the 
division of labour among them.) Kor Kurdistan and most likely the 
other Middle East countries as well, it could be, far instance, petro- 
chemistry and chemical industries in general, 

‘Tho economically Joss developed countries are bound to encounter 
4 further difficulty in the course of their industrinlization: What 
machinery and equipment. should be used to furnish the new. ine 
dustries? Should it be machines which are product of the most recent 
technological discoveries, up-to-date ond automatized: machines, or 
such that are less productive and of average performance t On this point 
thero exists a difference of opinions, Nevertheless, the opinion recom. 
‘mending the industrialization of less advanced countries on the basis 
of average and less productive machinery is inaceoptable, as it. would 
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hardly alter the position of these countries as compared to the advan- 
ed capitalist countries, On the other hand, when applying automatic 
machines we shall again be faced with tho problem of unemployment; 
the masses of peasants coming to tho eities in search of employment 
will not be able to find work in automatized enterprises. The following 
solution can be offered: In the early stage, it is not inadmissible to 
furnish ©. g. textile and tobaceo industry of the first anid second types 
with loss productive machinery. On the other hand, that industry 
whieh is to become the basis of other industries must necessarily be 
furnished with most up-to-date equipment. First of all, becatise 
introduction of now machines in economically less developed countries 
requires comparatively moro time than in the advanced capitalist 
countries, and thus by the time they start to produce, the machines 
do not belong to the most modern ones any more. and at the same 
‘ime, as the purchase of these machines means grent capital expendi- 
ture, it Is not. possible for the ‘economically underdeveloped countries 
to replace them in @ short time. Furthermore, were the machines 
themselves of lower productivity, they could not produce highly pro- 
ductive equipment for other branches. ‘The problem of manpower 
might then be solved by reducing the working day. In such modern 
establishments it would be sufficient if the workers had only a six-hour 
working day.” in which case it would be advisable to increase the num- 
bor of shifts worked. This would increase the number of workers 
‘employed and speed up the amortization of machinery. There would, 
of course, arise difficulties as to providing the enterprises with a large 
number of skilled workers, yet this kind of obstacles can be gradually 
overcome. 


+ ‘This might, of cour, canse difficiliins tothe country on the world 
market, where the products have to enter compatition with those of 
the advanced Industrial countries, but wo mut consider the lower 
‘wages of the worker of the economically Jom advanced eounteion 
functioning to the benefit of those countries as compared to thowe with 
highly developed industry. (A.) 

* AL the mame time, the wage of workers eiployedt in stich enterprises 
with @ high produetivity of labour could till remain on tho Jovel of 
wages in other enterprises with an oight:hour working day. (A.) 
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3. RAISING THE LIVING’ STANDARD OF THE POPULATION 


Both in the first period and in the following stages of economig 
development comes forward the question of increasing the living 
standard of the working population, In Chapter VIII it has been 
shown how unbelievably low the standard of living of the Kurdish 
peasantry is, It is essential that economic development should bring 
‘about » substantial material improvement of the people's lives. 'The 
fact that there exists Inck of sources of necumulation should not lead 
ton division of the national income at the expense of the consumption 
fund. Here lies one of the most difficult: problems connected with the 
development of the economically less advanced countries, which must 
find sich an optimum division of the national income that would 
permanently secure both relative and absolute growth of the accu- 
mulation fund and at the same time an absolute, however slight, 
inerease of the consumption fund. It is necessary to count with a rapid 
growth of population, Steady growth of the living standard of the 
population in the economically less advanced countries is of double 
consequence: It is the working population which plays the decisive 
part in the country’s development and should thus receive an adequate 
“share of the values produced, Such division of the national income will 
make them even more concerned with further progress of their country. 
What miracles have been accomplished by the liberated masses build- 
ing socialism in the U. 8. S. KR. and other socialist countries! What, 
miracles are at present being performed by the people of Cuba, en= 
thusiastically building a new life for themselves! ‘There is a qualitative 
difference between liberated people, freed of exploitation working for 
their country and for themselves consciously and with initiative and 
those, who are exploited and forced to work by the necessity of making 
their living, At the samo timo, the people, their consciousness and 
initiative at work, their experience and endeavour to appropriate the 
greatest values of culture and science - all that has enormous importan- 
ce for the development of productive forces and finds a clear reflection 
in the rate of growth of production. Secondly, raising of the living 
standard conditions the expansion of the home market, which, for its 
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part, promotes the development of home industries; that again ean 
lead to wn increase of the accumulation fund. 

In a0 far as seouring sources of accumulation is concerned, there 
oxist two standpoints: The first declares foreign aid to be the chiof 
source of acumulation, whereas the other one regards the internal 
source as being decisive. Foreign aid can play a decisive role in the 
economic development of a certain country. Generally speaking, the 
outside conditions as such, and the existence of the socialist countries 
in particular, constitute an important fuctor in the progress of the 
economically less developed countries; fayourable outside conditions 
‘andl the existonce of the socialist. system are a necessary condition for 
‘a quick development of these countries. Nevertholoss, as to. the 
overwhelming majority of the economically less developed countries, 
the chief sonrces of accumulation are at present internal, This 
statemont applies especially to the countries of the Middle East and 
Kurdistan, where it is petroloum which is of firstrate niguifieance in 
this respect. It does not mean, however, that for most of the econo- 
mically underdeveloped countries the external sources will not play 
a signifieant role during future development. 

For the progress of the economically less advanced countries the 
problems concerning the planning of the national economy obviously 
‘assume exceptional importance, The experience gained from the plan- 
ned economy of the socialist countries, their planned and proportionate 
dovelopment has become so attractive, that at present the advantage 
of planning has been accepted in all the economically lees advanced 
countries, ineluding those ruled by most reactionary circles. Those of 
the economically Jess developed countries which have taken the course 
of capitalist development cannot reach the necessary level of planning, 
for two main reasons: First of all because the prevailing relations of 
production are those of exploitation (foudal and capitalist), and 
ecause there exist & number of sectors side by side, namely the foreign 
monopolist sector, state and capitalist sectors, small-scale production, 
not to mention natural economy. 

For this reason, we are at present. concerned rather with the 
regulation of the economy, and for real planning the necessary eondi- 
tions will still have to be created, We ean only say in general that in 
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the conditions of non-socialist relations of production, existing in the 
ceonomically underdeveloped countries, the state, its economic policy, 
and the state sector, as its economic stronghold, will play the main 
role. The greater the share and the role of the state sector in the 
national economy, the better are the prospects for planning. Under 
socialism, planning becomes a nocessity. Nevertheless, expropriation 
of means of production and theestablishment of socialistic relations of 
production alone do not constitute all the conditions required for 
a planned national economy, which requires the forces of production 
to have reached a certain level. ‘This is another important reason for 
the present low standard of planning in the underdeveloped countries, 


4. CAPITALISM OR SOCIALISM? 


Among the countries which have adopted the capitalist way 
development we can distinguish two main groups: One comprising the 
so-called non-committed countries, which pursue a poliey of neutrality, 
and the other, consisting of countries which belong to various agressive 
imperialist pacts. The above is, of course, a political criterion, yet it ig 
of considerable significance for the economy of the countries con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, we shall perceive that from the point of view of 
future development this significance is not at all decisive, because the 
basic course of development, namely capitalism, remains identical in 
the majority of the countries of hoth groups. In Part No. II of this 
treatise it has been shown on the example of fran, what the economy 
of @ country looks like when ity polivy is subject to the interests 
imperialists. The same applies to other members of the CENTO, 
‘Turkey and Pakistan: compared to thery, Iran has even some ad- 
vantages, such as large incomes from the petrolenm industry, « lower 
population density (as compared to Pakistan), which in the presont 
foudal-capitalist relations of production has become an irremediabl 
malady of cconomie development. 

India affords a good example of the non-committed countries: 
We cannot deny that India has attained certain achievements in the 


development of hor economy. Let ux, however, pay some attention to 
the chief problems of economic development as they have been solved 
in that country: the increaso of the level of productive forces, for which 
the rettlemont of the agrarian question is of major importance, 
industrialization, raising the national income per hea, and removal 
of the infinence of imperialist’ monopolies. 

‘The national bourgeoisie of India holding state power for some 
fifteen years has not been able to settle the agearian problem, "The land 
roform has not been carried out radically enough ond altered neither 
‘the agrarian relations or the socinl and eultural axpoots of life in the 
rural areas, The outeome of the reform waa that by 1962 82 % of all 
peasant households owned 27 % of farm land, whereas 2.43%, posses- 
‘sed 28 % of land. The rate of increas of ngricultutral production is not 
satisfactory either, and the inerouse in the production of cereals is not 
sufficient even to satisfy the basic needs of the country; in the years 
1957—1950 alone India had to import over 10 mil. tons, mostly from 
the U.S. A. In spite of this the'consumption of cereals per head re= 
mains below the pre-war level. 

‘The general structure of India’s economy underwent no trank- 
formation at all: A mero 16), of the national income was produced hy 
industry, which implies that India continues to be a backward agri- 
cultural country. ‘The rato of inoreaso of industrial production offers 
no prospects of industrialization in the near future either: During the 
years 1951—1962 the index of industrial production doubled,* the 
average rate of growth thus being-a mere 6.6%. Consequently, the 
growth of the volume of the national income does not indicate any 
radical changes to have taken placo, During the period mentioned it 
increased by 47 %, and due to the rapid growth of population the per 
hoad national income was raised by no more than 18%, the average 
Yyourly increase amounting thus to 1,0.% por capita. The imperialixt 
monopolies continue to oceupy a strong position in India’s economy, 
From 148 until 1958 the volume of private foreign capital increased 
from 560 mil. dollars to 1,200 mil, dollars respectively. A major part 
of the production of tea, which constitutes India’s chief export article, 

* Monihly Abstract of Stotistin, May 1003, 
+ Bkonomicheskue polushenve hapitalisticheskikh stran, Moscow 1963, p. 71, 
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remains under the control of British capital. Foreign capitalists hold 
Jarge shares in the mining of highest-quality coal, petroleum refineries, 
manganese mines, in the chemical, jute and tobacco industries. 

Such is the basic outline of the present-day economy of India, 
where the bourgeoisie, lending the country in the capitalist way, hax 
been in power for more than 15 years, A similar situation ean be found 
in & number of other economically less advanced countries. 

In recent years (1958—1963) the average yearly growth of 
production in the economioally loss developed countries is 7.6% in 
industry and 3% in agriculture, which means a 5 % inoreaso of the 
net national income per annum. Supposing this inerease to be uninter= 
rupted and abstracted from economic crises and features of economic. 
depression, we would obtain the following picture of the future of the 
economy in countries on the same level ns Kurdistan. The per capita 
national income in the whole of Kurdistan amounts to approximately 
100 dollars. The growth of population being more than 2% yearly, 
the increase of per capita national income cannot surpass 3% per 
annum, This, however, implies, that it will take some 80 years (i.¢, in 
the year 2040!) before the national income reaches 1,064 dollars per 
head, which represents the present-day level of the advanced West 
European countries. 

‘There is but one obvious conohision; In ease Kurdistan, and the 
other Middle Eastern countries adopt a capitalist development, they 
ean have no hope of catching up or even approaching the advanced 
capitalist countries in the production of national ineome per head 
within a measurable space of time, 

In caso the per capita national income in the West European, 
countries increased only by 2.1 4, every year, which corresponds to the 
‘Actual state of affairs, then in 80 yeurs' time it would amount to 5,000 

¢, five times more than that in the Middle Eastern countries 


"The slightly higher figure as compared to India alone is due to the 
rapid growth in the production of certain raw materials, particularly 
of petroleum. (A.) 

* According to the IInd economic plan (1961—1965) India's netional 
income is to increase altogether by 30%, i. € by 4.5% per annum, 
(A) 
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at the same time, thus, even after 80 years these countries would have 
to be marked as less advanced. ‘This is the best possible development 
which under optimum eireumstances can take place in the economical- 
ly leas developed countries, were they to adopt capitalism. And then 
wo have disregarded the uneven way of capitalist development, con- 
nected with exploitation of man hy man, filled with suffering for the 
working people. 

‘The situation will differ substantially, would the present econo- 
ically less advanced countries decide on socialist development. This 
is evidenced by the rapid eoonomic progress made by the ‘Transcan- 
asian and Cefitral Asian republice of the U. 8. 8. R. For instance in 
1960 in Soviet Armenia, the production of electri power per head 
amounted to 1,478 kWh, which ix more than in Italy, Japan, Denmark 
and other capitalist countries, 15 times moro than in Turkey, 32 times 
more than in Iran. In the course of 6 years (1956-1961) the total 
volume of production in the Tajik S. S. R. doubled, which means that 
the average rate of increase was 15 % yearly. The recent development 
of countries not long ago belonging to the economically less advanced 
parts of the world, such as ©, g. the Peoples Democratic Republic of 
Korea, testifies to the above statement. 

‘The economic development in democratic Koren illustrates most 
clearly the advantages of socialism; The volume of the gross industrial 
product between 1957 and 1960 exhibited a yearly increase of 36.6 % 
i. @ increased altogether 3.5 times." In the year 1960 the relation 
between industry and agriculture was 71 = 20, Highly illustrative is the 
fact that the share of engineering increased to 21.3 % of the total 
industrial production and that the coefficient of the supply of home- 
produced machinery execeded 90%, In the course of the seven-year 
plan (19611967) the total volume of industrial production is to 
exhibit an average increase of 18% per annum, the production of 
production means is to increase altogether 3,2 times. The national 
income will grow ©. approximately by 16.8 % yearly, 
which is a rate three times higher than that in the economically less 
‘adyanced countries which took the conrse of capitalist development. 


Questions of Peace and Soeialiem, January 1962, p. 62, 


By no more chance did the People’ Democratic Republic of Korea 
surpass a capitalist country so far advanced as Japan in a number of 
important products produced per head, as for instance in the produc. 
tion of electric power." Thuy, should Kurdistan adopt the socialist 
way of development and show a similar rato of growth of national 
income as democratic Koroa, i. ¢. 15.8% per annum the rate of in= 
crease of population amounting 10 2% per annum, in twenty years’ 
time the per capita national income wonld reach 1,160 dollars and thus 
overtake the present-day lovel of the advanced capitalist countries, 
In addition, the prownco of immonso sonrees of petroloum in Kurde 
fxtan and in the other Middle Kastorn countries could considerably: 
speed the progress. 

Such are the prospects of socialism - transformation of a back= 
ward country into an industrialized one not in the course of conturies 
but during the lifetimo of n single generation. It is due to this vigorous. 
growth of their national economy that the socialist countries have 
arrived at the conclusion that “they can gradually overcome the 
historically originated difference in the lovel of economie development 
and build up a material basis for « more or less simultaneous transition 
to communism of all nations belonging to the socialist system,® 
While capitalism widens the gulf between economically lows advanced 
countries and the developed capitalist countries, socialism raises the: 
former economically less doveloped countries that aro part of the 
socialist system to the level of the most advanced socialist countri 
1 Te has very often boen objected that much raid progress is possible 

in the economically Jrer developed countrics only, and as soon as these 

Attain a certain Jovel, tho rnto of jncrewie will deetine considerably. 

Yet, the examples of the U.S, 8. Ru. the Creehowlovak Socialist Rex 

public and tho Gorman Democratic Republie have disproved such. 

“angummenta” long ago. ‘The pyogramine of the C. P. 8. U. constitutes 

fresh and convincing proof of the inoorreotness of any euch theory. 

During the nest twenty yearn the volume of industria proxluction wi 

Brow at least six times, which is by some 0.4 % every year. Agricultural 

production is to increase 3.5 times, i.e. by 6.5", por annum and the va 

lume of national income in to grow altogether five times i. «an average 

‘Yearly increase of 8.1%. (A.) 

' Declaration of the Consett of the Communi anv Workers’ Parties Rec 

preaentatives, Moscow, Novernbee 1961. 


approaching communist, in the historically shortest time possible, 
it at all thinkable that countries with insufficiently spread 
capitalist relations, take the road toward socialist development 
directly, omitting the capitalist staget 

Engels himself predicted auch a course of development, although 
he regarded the victory of socialism in the advanced eapitalist contries 
‘as a necessary condition. Engels wrote that when the backward count- 
rries see “how to make the forces of production, which will have become 
social property, serve the whole socioty, these backward countries can 
adopt this shortened way of development,"” which will be possible for 
“all countries on the procapitalistic stage," Lenin developed the 
thoory of the direct transition from foudalism to socialism: “The 
Commitnist International must set up nnd substantiate theoretically 
the thesis declaring that with the support of the proletariat of the 
advanced countries the underdeveloped: countries can pass on to the 
soviet order, and later, via certain stages of development, to com- 
‘munisin, leaving out the capitalist stage. 

If the working class, as the most revolutionary class of human 
society, is in power in one advanced socialist country, it is possible to 
create socialist relations of production in another country, where 

revolutionary forces have come to power, A socialist state is created, 
although the economic basis ix in fact two formations behind. The 
necessity of omitting the capitalist stage of development follows from 
“the fxct that both those who haye acquired power in the economically 
Jess developed countries and the working class of the advanced so- 
cinlist country wish to build directly more progressiv socialist 
relations of prodiiction. ‘Tho passibility of such omission consists in the 
very existence of an industrialized advanced socialist country, the 
‘support of which immedintely conditions the creation of a socialist 
asia, The decisive condition is, af course, that political power, i, ©, the 
state, be held by communists or people of marxist views wishing to 
Ihuild socialism. Iv is virtually matter of creating a union between the 


© Conreaparmtence of K. Mare and. Engela with Russian Political Per- 
sonalities, 1951, p. 291 (Ruslan ot). 
4 VL Lenin, Works, Vol 91, p. 240 (Chooh eh), 
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working class of the advanced socialist state and the masses of th 
respective economically less developed country. 

‘The People’s Republic of Mongolia affords a notable example 
such direct transition from feudalism to socialism: Until the year 1921 
there existed neither industry, nor proletariat nor bourgeoisie, and 
the Mongolian society belonged to the moxt backward in the world, 
‘Thanks to the help rendered hy the U.S. 8, R. it hax been transformed 
into an agrarian manufacturing stato. ‘The volume of industri 
production has increased four times in the course of ten years (1960 
to 1960); the annual rate of incroase Was thus approximately 15 %.'T! 
share of the industries producing means of production has increased: 
from 25.3 % in 1952 to 50.9 % in the year 1960. Much has evidently 
still got to be done in order to develop the means of production in t! 
People's Republic of Mongolia oven further, yet Mongolia will have the 
historical merit of having undertaken the long way from a feudal so= 
ciety to a complete victory of socialist relations of production in all 
the fields of economy in the course of mete 40 years, thus offering vi 
Junble experience to all economically Tess advanced countries, 

Nowadays, when the socialist system has become #0 powerful, 
the help it will render to the economically less developed countries t 
will adopt socialism can bo more effective still and will grow in pro} 
tion to the increasing number of socialist countries. This implies that in 
the future the economies of the countries which will take the path 

alist development will make even more rapid progress than 

present. . 


CONCLUSIONS 


Tn the above analysis of the agrarian relations together with their 
historical development the author has tried to demonstrate the 
complexity of different social relations, out of which the present-day 
Kurdish society has been created, It has been shown that all kinds of 
internal and external circumstances have been the cause of the 
extremely slow advancement of productive forces in rural Kurdistan 
and in the Kurdish society as such, 

‘There was, therefore, a whole number of factors, such as invasions 
of foreign tribes, wars lasting practically till theend of the 19th century, 
low population density, inefficiency of the central government ete., 
which, each at a certain time, materially influenced the development 
in this area; the discovery of new routes to India (vin South Africa; 
‘the Suez Canal) impaired its international role too. Nevertheless, the 
main and decisive factors which huye caused the slow progress, 
sometimes even stagnation, are the existing relations of production, 
the characteristic feature of which is natural economy. Rent in kind 
as the main form of exploitation has heen practiced for several centu- 
ries, Natural economy assuming the form of rent in kind led to more 
or loss self-supporting peasant farms. Exchange and the home market 
spread but very slowly and gradually. ‘The agrarian relations, as the 
chief contents of the relations of production in the society, hampored 
the development of productive forces. 

‘Tho Kurdish society remained in this stagnant state until the 
10th century, when Kurdistan become part of the world market. At 
that time feudalism and feudal relations became the prevailing and 
decisive contents of the socioty. In addition there also functioned 
tribes and tribal relations. 

Kurdistan’s attachment to the world market brought about 
‘a number of significant changes, namely consolidation of landlord 
(feudal) landownership and differentiation in the village, complete 
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abolition of communal ownership, disintegration of tribal relation 
growth of social division of labour, separation of crafts from agriculture, 
progress in home and forvign trade, creation of the Kurdish national 
bourgeoisie, Yet, ax we have shown, despite all these and other 
substantial changes that. had (ken place, feudal relations remained 
hasivally preserved. 

Although feudal relations were prevailing at that time, there 
existed survivals of patriarchal and tribal relations too. At the same 
time capitalist relations began to develop. Tribal relations became 
extinct, feudal relations gradually disintegrated, ond. capitalist 
rolations spread. ‘The described process was very complicated and ita 
advancement was hampered by several factors. The feudals, constitut- 
ing the chief stronghold of the ruling oiroles in Kurdistan, made use of 
their political power in order to hinder social progress and preserve the 
‘established relations of production, 

Beginning with the turn of the 19th and 20th’ cent. the entire 
social life of the country became strongly influenced by an outside 
factor - imperialism. At this moment there appeared a paradoxical 
phenomenon: Imperialiam, representing the supreme form of capitalist 
lations, aimed at subduing a country, appropriating ita wealth and 
nploying it ax a xphore for exportation of capital, which was ob- 
jeotively connected with the exportation of capitalistic relations of 
production. On the othor hand, it was no one else but the feudal class 
that became the ally and stronghold of imperialism within the country. 
It means that imperialism joined forces with the very power which was 
concerned in preserving the existing outlived relations, and supported 
tho latter against those forces which aim at ending national opression, 
breaking down foudal relations and creating new, more progressive 
‘ones, All this objectively farthers the ntruggle against imperialism and 
Against national oppression, 

‘The lovel of productive forces is in full concord with the forms 
of ground-rent, as analyzed in the treatise. Besides rent in kind, as the 
prevailing form of yround-rent, there exists labour rent and money- 
rent. In some areas we come across ground-rent which has already 
‘assumed the capitalist form. Rent in kind appears in the form of the 
crop-sharing aystem which reflects the transition from feudal to 


capitalist relations. 'The transition itself, however, is a lengthy and 
slow process. 

‘The peasant, seemingly free, ix attached to the soil with all kinds 
of ties which deprive him of the possibility of free movement. As 
‘a result, the migration of manpower both in the rural areas, as well as 
from villages into the cities is very limited. Feudal relations impair 
trade and free exchange, thus hindering the development of the home 
market. Usury too, practiced by the feudals, landlords, clergy, and 
city merchants, functions as a negative factor in this respect. Yet, it is 
the crop-sharing system alone which is the main cause of the stagnation 
of productive forces in rural Kurdistan, 

Labour productivity is very low, chiefly owing to the backward 
relations of production. The means of production are primitive in the 
extreme and require a great amount of peasant labour to be performed. 

‘The low level of labour productivity becomes obvious from the 
fnet that the entire agricultural production is based on extensive 
cultivation. We have pointed out the Intent unemployment in rural 
‘Kurdistan, People suffer from starvation, yet a considerable part of 
the population of the working age has but oceasional opportunities 
to work. This part of the population is not sufficiently free, so aa to be 
able to go into the cities. Yet even though the migration of the people 
is comparatively free in some areas, those entering the towns mostly 
search for work in vain. 

Feudal relations and survivals of tribal relations prevail as a rule 
even in cattle-breeding. In this branch of agriculture the oba asso- 
cintion is of particular interest; in the future the oba and the traditions 
connected with its existence may facilitate the forming of co-operatives 
which could play a positive role in the transfermation of cattle-breeding 
and of rural Kurdistan in genoral, 

It follows from the preceding parts of this treatise that those 
regarding Kurdistan and the Kurdish community as a group of no- 
inadio tribes are grossly mistaken. Completely nomadic tribes do not 
exist in Kurdistan at all and the number of semi-nomadic ones is 
rapidly diminishing. Various factors, especially the attachment of 
Kurdistan to the world market, and subsequent rise of capitalist, 
relations, have altered the tribe a great deal, Nowadays, although 
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tribal relations still survive, the tribes do not exist in their original 
form any more and are now in the process of complete disintegra- 
tion. 


‘Tho Kurdish community is, therefore, not oven such a tribal 
‘ssociation as is tho caso in some African countries which have recently 
been declared independent. 

‘The above analysis of the peasantry’s situation has demonstrated 
that the living standard of the Kurdish peasants is one af the lowest 
in the world. This fact can be evidenced by the per capita national 
income amounting to 100 dolars per annum, As shown in detail, the. 
income of most peasants does not even reach 30 dollars yearly. 

‘The prospects of industrial progress are not particularly favour- 
able ither. This, consequently, affects the development of the count= 
ry’s proletariat and especially that of the local national bourgeoisie, 
Generally speaking, progross in industry is being hampered mainly by. 
the following two factors: tho existence of feudal relations inside and. 
the pressure exercised by the imperialist monopolies from outside, 
‘Theso two factors, besides having an objectively hampering effect 
upon the development of the national industry, function as a subjective 
element against the attempts to establish local industry and against 
tho country's progress, 

Alll these factors find their reflection in the slow expansion of 
the home market, which remains narrow even today due to the 
existing relations of production as well as the monopolies, namely 
by means of foreign trade which in their hands functions as an 
effective instrument. The markot is flooded with goods of foreign 
make; the local industry cannot stand up to the competition because 
of low labour productivity and, receiving no help from the state, 
is gradually boing ruined. 

Home goods do not sell, which leads to market stagnation, 
It is only those trading with foreign goods from the imperialist 
countries, i.e. the comprador bourgeoisie, who profit from the market. 
‘Through foreign trade all the currency gained from the sale of 
petroleum goes into the sufes of the monopolies. ‘Thus foreign trade 
promotes even more the present. state of intemational division of 
labour in the capitalist part of the world which assigns to the 
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~ economically less advanced countries the role of agrarian and raw- 
= appendages. 
summarize - Kurdistan appears as an economically: less 
aed region in the framework of the underdeveloped countries, 
hus one-sidedly developed productive forces on a low level with 
strong surviving fendal relations, a low per capita national income 
“and is strongly influenced by imperialist monopolies. 
‘The downfall of the imperialist colonial system constitutes one 
of the chief features of our era, Formerly subjected nations are 
gaining independence one after another. In Asin, where this process 
had started earlier than on the other continents, colonialism hax 
almost completely been done away with, In the Middle East, however, 
there are areas where people suffor under the yoke of colonialism, 
But the only big nation in this area which remains subdued having 
neither national rights nor political independence are the Kurds, 
Kurdistan is not a colony in the full meaning of the word, never- 
theless, its political status is practically the same. In addition to 
that, the country is split among a number of states. 
‘The national-liberation struggle of the Kurdish people aims at 
# settlement of the Kurdish question, At the same time, within the 
movement two main trends represented by the two main sections 
of the Kurdish national-liberation movement, the proletariat and the 
national bourgeoisie, have already began to emerge. 
Considering the historical and local conditions, the revolutionary 
forces of Kurdistan possess all the qualities essential for gaining and 
retaining hegemony in the struggle, if supported by the working 
classes of the neighbouring countries, which would guarantee the 
future socialist development of Kurdistan. 
Securing of national rights and expecially the right to. self 
dotermination constitutes a decisive stage in the history of the Kurd- 
ish nation. ‘The settlement of this aspect of the problem cannot, 
however, be achieved unless the influence of imperialism in the 

‘Middle East is put an end to. For this reason the struggle for Kurd- 
ish independence is part of the general struggle of all the Middle 
Kast nations against imperialism. At the same time the settlement 
of the Kurdish problem depends on the vietory of democracy and 


of democratic forces. The Kurdish problem cannot be solved, nor 
the right to self-determination of the Kurdish nation secured, without 
democracy. That is why the endeavours to solve the Kurdish question 
are part of the general fight for democeney waged by the democratic 
forces of all countries, headed by the working class, 

‘The working class of the dominant nations, as the most conse- 
quential fighter against imperialism and for democracy, is the best 
ally of the Kurds in their struggle for national rights and indepen- 
dence, Nevertheless, as long ax the reactionary feudal-comprador 
clique, or even the national bourgeoisie of the dominant nation, 
remain in power in the countries oppresiing the Kurdish nation, 
a complete guarantee of the right to self-determination is out of 
question. This means that the final solution of the Kurdish problem 
inits political and national aspects cannot be achieved under capitalism. 

‘The settlement of the Kurdish problem must build on the 
specific conditions of the life of the Kurdish nation and the situation 
of the country. Both the level of the country's economic development 
and the whole complex of problems connected with the cultural, 
religious and traditional aspects of life in Kurdistan must be taken 
into consideration. An attempt at a stereotyped settlement of the 
problem might only prove detrimental to the final goal, 

‘The Marxist approuch to the national question presupposes at 
the samo time an absolute respect of the principles of proletarian 
internationalism. The Kurds, like every other nation, have the right 
to self-determination including the right to form an independent 
state, which in this particular enge assumes the form of a right to 

it mowledgement of this right on. 
the principles of proletarian internationalism a voluntary union of 
the Kurdish nation with other, formerly oppressing, nations of the 
Middle East may be created, 

In Kurdistan there still survive feudal relations, but the eapital- 
ist stage of development is not inevitable for the country’s transition — 
to socialism, With the help of the advanced socialist countries, which 
at present means the help of a powerful socialist system, the capitalist 
stage can be left out. The transition to socialism may yet assume 
different forms. 
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Capitalism is unable to offer a solution for the problems which 
‘the economically less advanced countries must necessarily face, such 
as the agrarian question, industrinlization, mobilization of national 
resources, otc. The capitalist way of development offers but very 
gloomy prospects of Kurdistan being able to overcome its centuries- 
old economic backwardness in the near future. 

‘Socialism opens the path to the final settlement of the Kurdish 
problem, which belongs to the most complicated issues of our days. 
Socialism is capable of solving the national, political and economic 
aspects of the Kurdish problem ox ono complex, similarly, as it offors 
‘a complex solution for all the problems of economic progress. Socialist 
development not only guarantees rapid economic progress, but in 
addition to that, does away with exploitation of man by man and 
‘secures @ more just division of the national income among members 
of the community, based on human labour as the the chief criterion. 
Socialist planned economy guarantees consistent and proportionate 
development of all economic branches, eliminating crises of over- 
production and unomployment. Socialism will enable Kurdistan to 
change from a backward agrarian country into a advanced industrial 
‘one within the lifetime of one generation. As a country possessing 
‘enormous wealth, especially rich deposits of petroleum, a variety of 
natural conditions, a country of industrious’ people, bordering on the 
U.S.S. B., offering most valuable and many-sided support to coun- 
tries building socialism, Kurdistan may in the course of a historically 
short period become the flourishing garden of the Middle East. 
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tion, ‘Thit part contains lho conclusions applying to the 
economic progrest of the economically lew: developed countrien 
in general and of Kurfistan in particular 

‘The work as a whole is an attempt at a se explanat 
‘of the Kurdish question, 1t is basically an economie and political 
monography with major stress Iaid on the economic problems, 
the analysis of which provides grounds for the author's eon- 
lasions. The conclusions, in spite of their topical political 
port, anv rather of thooretienl nature and romain. on a 
general scjontifio level which ix the leading feature of the 
whole book, 
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